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PREFACE 


THIS  work  is  presented  to  the  reader  as  a  contribution 
towards  the  preparation  of  that  brief,  which,  when  all 
the  possible  evidences  forthcoming  from  the  hundreds  of 
ancient  ruins  in  Rhodesia  have  been  secured,  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  acknowledged  archieologists  and  antiquarians  for 
their  final  pronouncement  as  to  the  origin  of  those  ancient 
peoples  who  have  left  such  substantial  evidences  of  past 
civilisation  and  industry  in  the  territories  known  to-day  as 
Southern   Rhodesia. 

The  authors  are  forced  to  admit  that  the  theory  of  the 
successive  occupations  of  Rhodesia  by  Sabaeo-Arabians, 
Phceniclans,  and  Arabs  has,  so  far  as  researches  have  been 
made,  exceedingly  strong  claims  for  acceptance. 

With  reference  to  Rhodesia  being  the  land  from  which 
le  gold  of  Ophir  was  obtained,  it  may  be  noticed  that  the 
Tecent  discoveries  in  Rhodesia  of  a  vast  number  of  massive 
ruins,  beyond  the  few  mentioned  either  by  Mr.  Theodore 
Bent*  or  Dr.  Schlichter,t  with  additional  "finds"  further 
evidencing  the  practice  by  the  ancients  of  Phallic  worship, 
the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  theory  of  Rhodesia  being 
the  source  not  only  of  King  Solomon's  gold,  but  also  of  the 
wealth  in  gold  possessed  by  the  Sabzean  nation  and  the 
Tyrian  and  Sidonian  kingdoms,  references  to  which  are 
so   frequent   in    Holy   Writ,   have    been   very   considerably 

•  Tht  Rnimd  CUw  of  Maihonaland,  by  J.  Thkodore  Bknt,  F.S.A.,  F.R.G.S., 
with  orieolalion  and  mensuralion  of  the  temples  by  Mr.  R.  M.  W.  Swan 
(London :  Longmans,  Grc«n,  and  Co.), 

t  PtUrnumn  5  AiittkciluHgen  tUga  and  The  Royal  Geographical  Sedttj/'s 
fournals. 
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strengthened,  especially  as  it  is  admitted  by  archseologists 
that  the  period  during  which  many  of  the  ruins  are  believed 
to  ha\^  been  erected  cov'ers,  both  previously  and  sub- 
sequently, that  period  during  which  scriptural  references 
made  to  the  gold  of  Ophir. 

The  undoubted  fact  of  many  millions  of  pounds  sterling 
piescnt  value  of  gold  haWng  been  extracted  by  the  ancients 
from  these  territories — some  accredited  authorities  placing 
the  value,  on  a  conser>ative  estimate  of  portions  of  the  gold- 
bearing  districts  only,  at  over  jt75,ooc^ooo — during  the  same 
period,  which  covers  the  period  during  which  biblical  refer- 
ences are  made  to  the  gold  of  Ophir,  and  the  admission  by 
authorities  that  no  part  of  the  then  known  world,  India 
included,  yields  such  overwhelming  evidences  of  extensive, 
continuous,  and  successful  ancient  gold-mining  operations 
having  been  carried  on  as  are  found  on  every  hand  in 
Rhodesia,  leaves  much  substantial  argument  to  be  disposed 
of  by  the  opponents  of  the  theory. 

The  authors,  in  Chapter  iii.,  have  contented  themselves 
with  merely  stating  the  views  of  the  various  writers  on  the 
Rhodcsia-Ophir  theory,  without  expressing  any  definite 
opinions  concerning  it.  For  this  reason,  Professor  A.  H, 
Kcaiic,  F.K.G.s.,  late  Vice-President  of  the  Anthropological 
institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  "in  a  scries  of  four 
:holarly  articles  on  '  The  Gold  of  Ophir :  Whence  Brought 
and  by  Whom  ? '  *  has  given  a  new  impetus  and  a  new 
orientation  to  a  perennial  controversy.  No  one  can  ever  say 
lliiK  tlic  fuial  word  has  been  spoken  in  any  discussion,  and 
I'rolcssor  Keanc  would  certainly  not  claim  finality  for  his 
jiulKincnt  in  a  matter  where  we  may  hope  shortly  to  have 
HO  much  iuklitional  evidence  at  our  disposal.  But  he  has 
rriulcrfil  service  which  the  scholar  and  the  practical  man 
ul  allairs  will  alike  recognise  in  boldly  proclaiming  that  if 
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Southern  Rhodesia  be  not  indeed  the  land  of  Ophir,  it  is 
yet  the  land  from  which  Ophir  drew  its  precious  treasures.' 

Professor  Keane,  in  the  course  of  courteous  correspondence 
with  the  authors  of  this  work,  has  most  generously  given 
them  permission  to  reproduce  his  conclusions,  the  arguments 
in  support  of  which,  Professor  Keane  informs  them, will  shortly 
apjjear  in  a  more  elaborated  form  in  a  work  to  be  published  on 
an  early  date,  and  adds,  "  The  two  books — tlie  volume  pre- 
pared by  yourselves  and  my  monograph — should  thus  be  com- 
plementary of  each  other.  Between  us  I  hope  we  shall  succeed 
in  settling  this  question  in  all  its  bearings  once  for  all." 

Professor  Keane,  in  summing  up  his  arguments,  states : 

"  We  tlius  arrive  at  the  following  important  conclusions, 
which  1  trust  may  now  be  considered  fairly  well  established, 
and  may  therefore  legitimately  take  the  place  of  the  many 
theories  and  speculations  hitherto  current  regarding  the 
'gold  of  Ophir,*  its  source  and  forwarders. 

1.  Ophir  was  not  the  source,  but  the  distributor  of  the 
gold  and  the  other  costly  merchandise  brought  from  abroad 
to  the  Courts  of  David  and  Solomon. 

2.  Ophir  was  tlie  emporium  on  the  south  coast  of  Arabia 
which  has  been  identified  with  the  Moscha  or  Portus  Nobilis 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  geographers. 

3.  Havilah  was  the  auriferous  land  whence  came  the  '  gold 
of  Ophir,'  and  Havilah  is  here  identified  with  Rhodesia,  the 
mineralised  region  between  the  Lower  Zambesi  and  the 
Limpopo — Mashona,  Matabili,  and  Manica  lands. 

4.  The  ancient  gold-workings  of  this  region  were  first 
opened  and  the  associated  monuments  erected  by  the  South 
Arabian  Himyarites,  who  were  followed,  not  before  the  time 
of  Solomon,  by  the  Phoenicians,  and  these  very  much  later 
by  the  Moslem  Arabs  and  Christian  Portuguese. 

5.  Tharshish  was  the  outlet  for  the  precious  metals  and 

•  LcAtling  article,  Morning  I'axt,  set  Appendix.  Note  L. 
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precious  stones  of  Havilah,  and  stood  probably  on  the  site 
of  the  present  Sofata. 

6.  The  Himyaritic  and  Phoenician  treasure-seekers  reached 
Havilah  through  Madagascar,  where  they  had  settlements 
and  maintained  protracted  commercial  and  social  intercourse 
with  the  Malagasy  natives.  With  them  were  associated  the 
Jews,  by  whom  the  fleets  of  Hiram  and  Solomon  were 
partly  manned, 

7.  The  Queen  of  Sheba  came  by  the  land  route,  and  not 
from  over  the  seas,  to  the  Court  of  Solomon.  Her  kingdom 
was  Yemen,  the  Arabia  Felix  of  the  ancients,  the  capital  of 
which  was  Maraiaba  Bahramalakum.  Her  treasures  were 
partly  imported  (the  precious  metals  and  precious  stones) 
from  Havilah  and  its  port  of  Tharshish  to  Ophir,  and  partly 
(frankincense  and  myrrh)  shipped  at  Ophir  from  the  neigh- 
bouring district  of  Mount  Sephar. 

8.  Sephar  was  confused  by  the  Alexandrian  authors  of 
the  Septungint  with  Ophir,  which  was  the  chief  emporium 
of  the  Sabsean  Empire. 

9.  In  a  word,  the  'gold  of  Ophir'  came  from  Havilah 
(Rhodesia),  and  was  worked  and  brought  thence  first  by  the 
Himyarites  (Sabsans  and  Mina;ans),  later  by  the  Phcenicians, 
the  chief  ports  engaged  in  the  traflic  being  Ezion-geber  in 
the  Red  Sea,  Tharshish  in  Havilah,  and,  midway  between 
these  two,  Ophir  in  South  Arabia 

10.  This  central  position  of  Ophir  explains  how  it  became 
the  intermediate  emporium  whither  the  fleets  of  Hiram  and 
Solomon  sailed  every  three  years  from  Ezion-geber  for  the 
gold  imported  from  Havilah  and  for  the  spices  grown  on 
the  slopes  of  the  neighbouring  Mount  Sephar,  not  far  from 
the  deep  inlet  of  Moscha,  round  which  are  thickly  strewn  the 
ruins  of  Ophir. 

1 1.  These  and  the  other  Himyaritic  ruins  of  Yemen 
show  striking  analogies  with  those  of  Rhodesia,  while  the 
numerous  objects  of  Semitic  worship  and  the  fragments  of 
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the  Himyaritic  script  found  at  Zimbabye  and  dsewberc 
south  of  the  Zambesi  leave  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
old  gold-workings  and  associated  monuments  of  this  region 
are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  ancient  Sabaeans  of  South  Arabia 
and  their  Phoenician  successors." 

In  one  point  only,  however,  have  the  authors  formulated 
a  theory,  but  this  does  not  relate  directly  to  the  inquiry  as  to 
the  original  builders.  This  has  reference  to  the  question 
of  "  periods  "  as  dealt  with  in  Chapter  xii. — a  theory  which 
appears,  from  a  consideration  of  the  plan  and  construction 
of  almost  two  hundred  ancient  ruins  in  Rhodesia,  tt- 
naturally  unfold  itself  This  is  no  novel  theory,  but  amount^ 
to  a  concretion  of  the  opinions  of  several  authoritative 
writers  on  this  question — opinions  borne  out  by  the  results 
of  five  years'  exploration  work  among  the  ruins. 

Still,  until  the  arguments  advanced  in  Chapter  xiL  have 
been  carefully  considered  by  the  reader,  or  until  the  refer- 
ences and  opinions  given  in  the  works  of  previous  writers 
on  tliis  subject  have  been  weighed,  it  might  be  well  that 
the  reader  should  treat  these  "  periods "  as  "  classes "  of 
ruins  only,  without  reference  to  the  suggested  periods  of 
time  and  their  sequence. 

Mr.  VV.  G.  Neal,  of  Messrs.  Need  and  Johnson,  has  for 
five  years  been  engaged  in  examining  and  exploring  the 
ancient  ruins  in  several  parts  of  Rhodesia,  and  his  investiga- 
tions have  been  carried  on  in  the  light  of  discoveries  made 
by  all  the  archaeologists  who  have  visited  this  country  to 
inquire  into  tlie  question  of  the  ancient  ruins.  His  investiga- 
tions cover  a  very  large  number  of  ruins  of  major  importance 
which  had  not  previously  been  examined,  many  of  which 
he  and  Mr.  Johnson  were  the  first  to  discover  and  locate. 
The  fund  of  information  gained  in  these  prolonged  researches 
is  both  voluminous  and  important,  overwhelmingly  con- 
firming from  altogether  new  sources  many  of  the  opinions 

vanced  by  Mr.  Theodore  Bent,  Dr.  Schlichter,  Sir  John 
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Willoiighby,  Messrs.  Maund,  Phillips,  Rider  Haggard,  and 
other  writers,  and  brings  to  light  very  many  fresh  facts 
which  must  be  weighed  by  archa:oIogists  in  dealing  with 
the  question  of  the  original  builders  of  the  ruins. 

To  this  mass  of  new  information  is  added,  by  permission, 
the  records  of  investigations  by  many  leading  Rhodesians 
who  have  long  devoted  considerable  time  to  the  study  of 
this  fascinating  subject,  vvhile  Mr.  R.  N.  Hall  supplies 
descriptions  of  several  ruins  of  various  types  of  construction 
which  he  himself  has  carefully  examined.  He  has  also 
collated  and  arranged  the  information  supplied  by  Mr. 
Ncal  and  other  local  explorers  of  the  ruins,  and  the  historical 
portion  of  the  work  is  from  his  pen. 

There  is  still  a  large  field  open  for  further  explorations, 
as  not  a  single  ruin,  notwithstanding  months  of  continuous 
work  within  its  walls,  can  be  said  to  have  been  exhaustively 
examined,  while  many  rutos  are  altogether  unexplored  and 
others  are  constantly  being  discovered. 

Palgrave  wrote  the  following  after  making  his  researches 
among  the  ancient  ruins  of  Arabia  :  "  We  must  give  it  up, 
that  speechless  past  ;  whether  fact  or  chronology,  doctrine 
or  mythology  ;  whether  in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  or  America  ; 
at  Thebes  or  Palenque,  on  Lycian  shore  or  Salisbury  Plain  ; 
lost  is  lost ;  gone  is  gone  for  ever." 

But  so  long  as  any  of  the  ancient  ruins  in  Rhodesia 
remain  unexplored,  so  long  the  words  of  Palgrave  cannot 
apply  to  the  enigma  which  these  ruins  now  present,  and 
the  possibility,  and  even  probability,  of  reconstructing  the 
story  of  their  past  is  by  no  means  remote.  During  the  last 
few  years  some  of  the  mystery  of  the  ruins  has  been  trans- 
lated into  definite  fact,  but  the  ruins  and  relics  have  yet 
much  to  reveal  to  the  archaeologist  and  antiquarian. 

The  authors  consider  their  efforts  in  the  preparation  of  this 
volume  will  have  been  amply  rewarded  if  the  book  serves  to 
widen  and  deepen  interest  in  this  most  fascinating  subject. 
UuLAWAVo,  Rhodesia. 
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CHAPTER   I 

INTRODUCTORY 

I  many  senses  can  it  be  most  truly  said  of  Rhodesia  that 
it  is  The  Land  of  Romance.  It  is  in  Rhodesia  that  the 
heart  of  the  great  missionary'  explorer  of  Central  Afirica — 
David  Livingstone — lies  buried  In  the  awful  solitude  of 
Ilala,  in  Chitambo's  Vale,  near  Lake  Bangweolo,  he  bieatfaed 
his  last  while  on  his  bended  knees  praying  for  the  regeneni- 
tion  of  the  dusky  sons  of  Africa. 

In  1855  Livingstone  discovered  the  great  Zambesian 
wonder — the  Victoria  Falls* — but  exactly  forty  years  to  the 
month  afterwards,  these,  the  finest  falls  in  sub-tropical  Africa, 
were  leased  by  the  Chartered  Company  to  a  limited  liability 
sjTidicate  in  order  that  their  enormous  water  force  might  be 
utilised  for  supplying  electrical  power  to  the  gold-mining 
industry  of  Rhodesia,  while  the  shriek  of  the  railway  engine 
will  in  a  comparatively  few  months'  time  startle  the  elephants, 
giraffes,  zebras,  and  wild  buck,  and  the  hundreds  of  rhinos, 
hippopotami,  and  crocodiles  that  swarm  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Zambesi ;  and  coal,  from  what  is  believed  to  be  the  largest 
known  coal  area  in  the  world,  will  be  trucked  from  near  the 
Falls  down  south  to  the  Bulawayo  market 

*  Vitlgria  Falh.  tleights  of  perpcDdicoUx  diff,  from  354  feet  to  368  Ceet ; 
width,  ovei  5,500  feeU 

Niagva  Falh.  Height  of  perpendicaUr  <XiS.,  167  feet.  Width  of  Hone-shoe 
F*U»  2,640  feet,  aad  Anieiicaa  Falls,  l.OOO  feel ;  toUl  width,  3,640  Ceet 
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But  the  romance  of  deep  mystery  and  awe  is  the  all- 
engrossing  romance  of  Rhodesia.  Whence  the  more  than  five 
hundred  ancient  ruins  of  temples  and  forts  which  are  to  be 
found  scattered  all  over  Rhodesia,  and  which  Sphinx-like 
hold  back  their  hidden  secrets?  We  fear  these  Cyclopean 
walls  will  be  bombarded  with  whole  arsenals  of  metaphysical 
and  scientific  phrases  of  high-sounding  import  before  the 
secret  of  their  presence  is  wrung  from  them.  Already  have 
some  modern  globe-trotting  Don  Quixotes  tilted  against 
these  grandly  silent  walls,  and  have  placed  their  puny  quod 
erat  demonstrandum  to  their  most  original  and  dogmatic 
conclusions  concerning  them. 

Fortunately  such  men  as  Baines,  Mauch,  Moffat,  Bent, 
Wilmot,  Schlichter,  Holub,  Condor,  Willoughby,  Selous, 
Maund,  Phillips,  and  others,  have  admirably  paved  the  way 
for  archaeologists  and  antiquarians,  with  the  advantage  of 
additional  and  later  discoveries  to  carry  the  solution  of  the 
problem  presented  by  the  ruins  a  stage  nearer  to  authorita- 
tive history. 

Since  the  days  when  David  Livingstone,  journeying  on  his 
missionary  tours  through  the  territories  which  long  years 
afterwards  came  to  be  known  as  Northern  Rhodesia,  called 
the  attention  of  the  world  to  the  existence  of  the  numerous 
and  extensive  ruins  of  ancient  cities  in  this  country,  much 
has  been  written  on  this  interesting  subject.  From  Robert 
Moffat,  the  missionary  pioneer  of  the  fifties,  to  Dr.  Schlich- 
ter, the  archaeologist  of  the  very  late  nineties,  is  a  long  cry, 
but  the  period  intervening  has  been  prolific  in  men  more  or 
less  conversant  with  the  science  of  antiquarian  research,  who 
have  done  much  to  translate  the  myths  and  traditions  con- 
cerning these  massive  ruins  of  a  bygone  age  into  something 
approaching  historic  fact 

Tom  Baines,  once  the  companion  of  Livingstone,  with 
his  inherent  love  of  investigating  the  secrets  of  tlie  past 
and  with  the  quick  and  appreciative  eye  and  enthusiasm  of 
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a  true  artist,  was  the  first  to  coramenoe  the  work  of  reducing 
from  chaos  to  method  the  information  concerning  the  ruins 
of  which  Livingstone  and  Moffat  had  only  given  general  and 
casual,  but  none  the  less  accurate  descriptions.  The  efforts 
of  Baines  in  this  direction  should  never  be  forgotten.  He 
prepared  the  way  for  the  troops  of  archaeologists  who  ha\% 
since  devoted  their  attention  to  this  country. 

Dr.  Mauch  in  1871  may  be  almost  considered  as  the 
Mashonaland  contemporary  of  Baines  in  Matabdeland  and 
Mashonaland.  Though  Mauch  knew  little  of  this  country 
and  his  theories  as  to  the  history*  of  the  ruins  have  been 
shown  to  be  far-fetched,  yet  the  marvellous  exactness  of  his 
descriptions  of  the  ruins  and  the  reliability  of  his  informa- 
tion give  him  a  high  place  among  the  early  pioneers  of  local 
research. 

Mr.  Theodore  Bent  is  so  far  the  Trojan  of  antiquarians 
who  have  written  on  this  question.  He  ranks  first  as  giving 
the  greatest  volume  of  information  and  descriptive  detail 
concerning  the  ruins.  His  work,  taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  surveys,  orientation,  and  mensuration  of  the  temples 
obtained  by  Mr.  Swan,  constitutes  a  valuable  text-book 
which  every  student  of  this  subject  must  peruse.  His 
quotations  from  the  writings  of  professors  of  Arabian  and 
Egyptian  archaeology  are  not  only  intensely  interesting,  but 
are  to  the  point.  His  arguments  in  favour  of  the  theory  of 
the  Sabieo- Arabian  and  Semitic  origin  of  the  ancient  gold- 
workers  in  this  country  are  accepted  in  the  main  by  many 
students  of  archaeology  as  being  far  the  most  probable. 
Major  Condor,  the  Syrio-Arabian  savant,  in  his  reference 
to  our  ancient  ruins  throws  a  vast  amount  of  light  on  the 
theory,  while  its  worth  can  be  inferred  by  perusal  of  the 
Arab  writings  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries. 

Mr.  Wilmot's  investigations  in  the  archives  of  Lisbon 
and  Rome  resulted  in  the  bringing  to  light  of  the  letters 
of  the  Jesuit  missionaries  (i 560-17 50,  these  are  altogether 
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approximate  dates),  who  previous  to,  or  during  the  Portuguese 
occupation  of  these  territories,  laboured  in  the  cause  of 
Christianity  among  the  peoples  of  the  dynasties  of  Mono- 
motapa  and  Mombo.  His  narration  of  tradition  prevailing 
then  among  the  Arab  traders  of  the  coast  and  also  among 
the  local  races  of  that  period,  brings  us  nearer  to  the  history 
of  the  ancients,  between  whose  occupation  and  that  of  the 
various  successive  kings,  who  each  assumed  the  dynastic 
names  of  Monomotapa  and  Mombo,  many  if  not  very  many 
centuries  must  have  intervened.  The  discovery  of  cannon 
at  Dhlo-dhlo  Ruins,  together  with  the  personal  articles  of 
the  Jesuit  missionar)',  and  of  the  Portuguese  fort  to  the 
north  of  the  Chicago-Gaika  mine,  and  those  scores  of  others 
throughout  the  country  are  interesting,  but  these  relate  to  a 
comparatively  modem  period.  Mr.  Wilmot's  work  contains 
information  so  descriptive  of  the  times  of  the  Monomotapa- 
Mombo  d>'nasties  that  one  can  almost  see  in  one's  mind's 
eye  pictures  of  the  life  of  those  partially  civilised  and 
powerful  Makalanga  peoples,  whose  influence  was  utterly 
destro^-cd  when  the  northward  march  of  the  Amaswazi 
began ;  when  Mombo  was  skinned  alive  at  his  royal  kraal, 
which  was  built  within  the  ancient  ruins  which  crown  the 
heights  of  Thabas  Imamba,  near  the  Shanghani  River,  on 
what  is  now  known  as  the  Hartley  Hill  Road, 

Reverting  once  more  to  the  ruins  of  the  Zimbabwe  periods, 
we  can  mention  the  works  of  Schlichter,  Holub,  Phillips, 
Maund,  Willoughby,  Selous,  Professor  Bryce,  and  some 
doien  others,  in  all  of  whose  works  is  information  of  a 
valuable  character.  During  the  last  five  years  numerous 
articles  and  papers  on  some  one  or  another  of  these  ruins 
ha\'C  appeared  in  the  local  press  and  in  home  journals, 
and  in  some  few  English  and  German  scientific  magazines. 

Unfortunately  those  whom  we  have  named  as  writers  on 
this  subject  have  travelled  over  the  same  ground  as  each 
other,   and    they    treat   exhaustively   concerning    the    same 
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sets  of  ancient  buildings,  which  altogether  include  barely 
fifty  ruins  out  of  the  five  hundred  at  least  which  are  believed 
to  be  scattered  over  Rhodesia.  Our  partial  acquaintance  with 
some  fifty  ruins,  and  our  lack  of  any  published  information 
concerning  some  four  hundred  and  fifty  others,  left  much  to 
be  accomplished  before  our  knowledge  of  these  monuments 
of  the  past  could  be  said  to  be  complete.  But  a  vast  amount 
of  hitherto  unpublished  information  relating  to  some  two 
hundred  and  more  ruins  is  to  hand,  the  work  of  accumulating 
which  has  occupied  the  attention  of  several  whose  minds 
pjossessed  the  natural  bent  for  this  particular  study,  and 
a  considerable  portion  of  whose  leisure  has  been  devoted  to 
such  research.  Further,  Messrs.  Neal  and  Johnson,  the  lessees 
under  the  several  grants  to  Messrs.  Gifford  and  Jefferson  Clark, 
of  the  right  of  investigating  the  ancient  ruins  south  of  the 
Zambesi,  have  gathered  an  additional  quantity  of  most 
interesting  and  most  important  information  since  they  com- 
menced operations  in  May,  1895.  Their  information,  together 
with  the  unpublished  information  secured  by  others,  is  now 
given  to  the  public.  The  work  does  not  pretend  to  ventilate 
mere  theories,  but  it  is  brimful  of  facts  arranged  in  such 
a  way  that  he  who  runs  may  read. 

Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  President  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society,  delivered  his  Annual  Address  on  the  22nd  May,  1876, 
and  referred  to  Mr.  Baines'  career  and  death  in  the  following 
manner: — 


"  Thomas  Baines,  the  well-known  African  traveller  and 
painter  of  African  scenery,  died  at  Durban,  Natal,  on  the  8th 
May,  1875,  whilst  preparing  for  another  of  his  numerous 
expeditions  into  the  unexplored  interior  of  the  Continent 
He  was  a  man  of  marked  individuality  of  character,  a  born 
artist  and  explorer,  a  lover  of  wild  life,  and  skilled  in  all  the 
shifts  and  resources  of  an  explorer's  career.  Few  men  were 
so  well  endowed  with  these  and  other  qualifications  for  suc- 
cessful African  travel,  and  perhaps  none  possessed  greater 
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courage  and  perseverance,  or  more  untiring  industry  than 
Baines.  He  was  bom  at  King's  Lynn,  in  Norfolk,  in  1822, 
the  second  son  of  a  master  mariner  of  that  place.  After 
receiving  such  an  education  as  the  views  and  circumstances 
of  his  parents  admitted,  he  was  placed  with  a  coachbuilder 
to  learn  the  art  of  heraldic  painting  on  carriage-panels  ;  but 
a  strong,  innate  love  of  art  soon  led  him  to  more  elevated 
subjects,  and  he  devoted  much  of  the  leisure  time  of  his 
youth  to  sketching  marine  subjects  from  nature  along  the 
coasts  of  his  native  county.  His  ardent  imagination  fired 
him  with  a  desire  to  see  foreign  countries,  and  in  1842  he  left 
England  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  was  in  Cape 
Colony  and  in  the  neighbouring  countries  of  South  Africa 
that  he  was  destined  to  pass  the  greater  p>ortion  of  his  sub- 
sequent life ;  and  it  was  here  that  he  became  better  known 
even  than  in  his  native  country.  In  fact,  few  men  were 
thought  so  much  of,  or  talked  so  much  of,  for  many  years  in 
our  South  .African  Colonies  as  the  artist-traveller,  Thomas 
B»\ines.  His  extreme  unselfishness  and  willingness  to  oblige, 
his  prolific  pencil,  ready  for  anj'thing — African  landscape, 
scenes  of  native  war,  animal  and  CaflTre  life,  or  portraits  of  his 
friends — and  his  fluent  pen,  kept  him  continually  before  the 
Colonial  public  and  made  him  popular.  It  is  to  be  remarked 
also  that  many  friendships  which  he  formed  in  the  Colonies 
vrcre  kept  with  constancy  to  the  end  of  his  life.  In  1846-7 
he  left  Cape  Town  and  proceeded  to  the  then  nearly  un- 
known regions  to  the  north  of  the  Colony  for  the  purpose  of 
aksldung  the  scenes  and  incidents  of  the  Caffre  war  then 
waging.  Again,  in  the  subsequent  wars  of  1851-3,  he  was 
busily  engaged  on  the  frontier  in  similar  work,  he  having 
been  attached  to  General  Somerset's  staff  during  the  cam- 
paigns, through  the  intervention  of  his  faitliful  friend,  Mr.  R. 
White  Seventl  hundred  sketches,  displaying  great  vigour 
and  \ivid  local  character,  were  the  results  of  his  labours ; 
many  of  wl^di  have  since  been  on  exhibition  with  his  other 
worics,  in  London  and  Dublin.  On  the  6th  November,  1 86 1 ,  he 
was  present  at  the  action  wth  rebel  Hottentots  at  Water 
Kloof,  when  Colonel  Fordyxc,  of  the  74th  Regiment,  was 
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killed,  and  in  fact,  Baines,  in  his  desire  to  sketch  faithfully 
scenes  of  actual  battle,  generally  strove  to  be  in  the  front, 
and  he  was  rich  in  anecdotes  of  adventure  and  narrow 
escape  in  the  presence  of  the  savage  enemy. 

"At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  in  1854  Baines  returned  to 
England,  and  was  soon  after  his  arrival,  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  our  Council,  appointed  artist  to  the  North- 
West  Australian  Expedition,  under  Mr.  Augustus  Gregory. 
During  this  arduous  undertaking  he  distinguished  himself 
and  earned  the  approval  of  his  leader  and  the  Colonial  OflRce 
by  the  zeal  and  ability  with  which  he  carried  out  a  special 
mission  with  which  he  was  entrusted,  namely,  a  voyage  in 
a  schooner  from  the  Victoria  River  to  Java  to  procure  fresh 
provisions  for  the  Expedition,  after  their  traverse  by  land 
from  the  Victoria  to  the  Albert  Rivers.  The  large  series  of 
sketches  in  oil  made  by  Baines  during  this,  as  well  as  the 
subsequent  Zambesi  Expedition,  were  aftenvards  divided 
between  the  Kew  Museum  and  our  Society.  On  the  termina- 
tion of  the  Expedition  in  1856,  Baines  returned  to  England, 
and  on  revisiting  his  native  town  was  presented  with  the 
freedom  of  the  borough  by  the  corporation. 

*'  When  the  Zambesi  Expedition,  under  Dr.  Livingstone, 
was  organised,  early  in  1858,  Baines  was  selected  to  accom- 
pany it  as  artist  and  storekeeper.  An  unhappy  disagreement 
with  Mr.  Charles  Livingstone,  the  brother  of  the  great 
traveller,  led  to  Mr.  Baines'  retirement,  much  against  his 
own  will,  and  he  proceeded  to  the  Cape.  His  love  of  ex- 
ploration was  at  this  time  as  keen  as  ever,  and  having 
become  well  versed  in  the  use  of  astronomical  and  surveying 
instruments,  under  the  supervision  of  Sir  Thomas  Maclear, 
Astronomer  Royal  at  the  Cape,  he  accepted  the  invitation  of 
his  friend,  Mr.  Thomas  Chapman,  an  ivory-trader,  to  accom- 
pany him  on  a  journey  from  the  south-west  coast  to  the 
Victoria  F"alls  of  the  Zambesi.  An  account  of  this  journey 
was  published  by  him  in  1864  on  his  return  to  England, 
under  the  title  of  Explorations  in  South-  West  Africa  ;  being 
an  Account  of  a  Journey  in  \86\-2froM  Walvisch  Bay  to  Lake 
Ngami  and  the    I'ictoria  Falls,     Besides  a  complete  route- 
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survey  and  very  numerous  sketches,  Baines  made  on  this 
journey  a  collection  of  objects  of  natural  historj\  He  spent 
several  weeks  at  the  Victoria  Falls,  making  drawings  and 
measurements ;  and  published,  besides  the  narrative  just 
mentioned,  a  folio  volume  of  coloured  lithographs  of  this 
remarkable  cataract 

"The  years  1864-8  Baines  spent  in  England,  employing 
himself  in  bringing  out  the  works  above  mentioned,  lecturing, 
writing,  and  drawing  illustrations  for  various  periodicals.  His 
industry  was  without  limit.  Early  and  late  he  was  to  be 
found  in  his  painting-room,  or  at  the  desk,  and  his  time  and 
abilities  were  at  the  service  of  anyone  who  needed  them, 
with  or  without  payment ;  for  among  his  most  striking  char- 
acteristics was  an  utter  indifference  to  worldly  considerations. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  1868  he  again  went  out  to  Africa, 
under  engagement  with  a  company  to  explore  the  goldfields 
of  the  Tati,  recently  discovered,  or  re-discovered,  by  Carl 
Mauch  and  Mr.  Hartley.  He  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
friendship  of  Lo  'Bengula,  the  successor  of  the  celebrated 
Mosclikatze,  the  paramount  chief  of  the  region  in  which  lay 
the  goldfields.  From  him  he  obtained  valuable  concessions 
for  the  company  he  represented  ;  but  nothing  came  of  all  his 
toilsome  journeys  and  successful  diplomacy ;  the  distances 
were  too  great,  and  the  company  had  no  capital.  Baines 
was  never  reimbursed  his  expenses,  and  had,  on  his  return  to 
Natal,  to  toil  again  as  an  artist  to  obtain  a  livelihood.  The 
results  of  his  explorations  in  the  gold  regions  were,  however, 
of  considerable  importance  to  geography.  He  mapped  very 
carefully  the  country  and  the  route  thither  from  the  capital 
of  the  Transvaal  Republic,  and  wrote  a  description  of  the 
region,  which  is  now  about  to  be  published  under  the  editor- 
ship of  his  old  and  tried  friend,  Mr.  H.  Hall,  of  Cape  Town. 
A  reduction  of  his  map  was  published  in  omx  Journal,  vol.  xli., 
in  illustration  of  an  abridgment  of  his  journals  by  Dr.  R.  J. 
Mann.  In  1873  our  Council  recognised  the  value  of  Baines' 
geographical  services  by  presenting  him  with  a  testimonial 
gold  watch.  He  undertook,  subsequently,  other  journeys 
into  the  adjoining  CaflTre  countries,  always  mapping  most 
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carefully  his  routes  and  sketching  scenery  and  people.  After 
a  visit  to  Port  Elizabeth  he  planned  a  new  journey,  almost 
alone,  to  the  gold  district  north  of  Tati,  taking  with  him 
a  small  quartz-crushing  machine,  and  had  prepared  all  his 
outfit  and  waggons  for  the  journey  when  he  was  struck  down 
with  the  old  enemy  of  so  many  African  travellers— dysentery 
— at  Durban,  and  died,  as  before  stated,  on  the  8th  May,  1875." 

The  following  obituary  notices  are  extracted  from  the 
journals  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society: — 

"  It  is  with  much  regret  that  we  record  the  premature 
death  of  Mr.  J.  Theodore  Bent,  well  known  to  the  geographi- 
cal world  for  his  arch^ological  explorations  in  various  parts 
of  Africa  and  South- West  Asia.  Mr.  Bent  had  but  recently 
returned  from  his  last  expedition  to  Sokotra  and  Southern 
Arabia,  on  which  he  had  suffered  severely  from  malarial 
fever.  A  chill  caught  on  the  way  home  brought  about  a 
relapse,  and  pneumonia  setting  in,  he  succumbed  after  a 
short  illness  on  May  5tli,  at  the  early  age  of  forty-five  years, 

"  The  deceased  traveller  was  the  only  son  of  the  late  James 
Bent,  of  Baildon  House,  near  Leeds.  His  schooldays  were 
spent  first  at  Malvern  Wells  and  afterwards  at  Repton,  whence 
he  proceeded  to  Wadham  College,  Oxford.  After  studying  for 
the  Modern  History  School,  he  graduated  with  honours  in 
1S75.  ^n  ^^77  he  married  Mabel,  daughter  of  the  late 
Robert  Westley  Hall-Dare,  D,L.,  of  County  Wexford  and 
Essex,  who  subsequently  became  his  companion  on  all  his 
exploring  journeys.  To  escape  the  rigours  of  the  English 
winter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bent  annually  left  their  house  in  Great 
Cumberland  Place  to  proceed  to  a  more  genial  clime,  and  in 
this  way  they  soon  became  thoroughly  acquainted  with  many 
of  the  countries  of  South  Europe.  Mr.  Bent  had  a  remarkable 
facility  for  acquiring  languages,  and  he  was  a  fluent  speaker 
both  in  Italian  and  modern  Greek.  In  1885  he  embodied 
the  results  of  his  journeys  in  the  Archipelago  in  a  volume 
entitled  TAe  Cyclades^  or  Life  among  the  Insular  Greeks. 
His  taste  for  archEological  research  led  him  from  1889 
onwards  to  choose  for  his  scene  of  action  such  districts  as 
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by  their  antiquarian  remains  presented  problems  relating 
to  the  history  of  the  ancient  nations  or  races  of  the  East. 
In  that  year  he  visited  the  Bahrein  Islands,  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  the  result  of  his  investigations  being  to  show  the 
great  probability  that  the  group  was  a  primitive  site  of 
the  Phcenician  race.  After  a  visit  to  Cilicia  Tracheia  in 
1890,  he,  during  the  following  winter,  set  himself  to  solve 
one  of  the  most  interesting  questions  connected  with  the 
ancient  history  of  Eastern  Africa  and  South-West  Asia, 
viz.  the  origin  of  the  ancient  remains  which  had  been 
discovered  at  Zimbabwe,  in  Mashonaland.  A  careful  ex- 
ploration of  the  ruins  led  him  to  conclude  them  to  be  the 
work  of  pre- Mohammedan  inhabitants  of  Southern  Arabia, 
who  are  known  to  have  been  an  enterprising  commercial 
people  in  very  ancient  times.  Mr.  Bent  described  the 
results  of  this  journey  in  a  book  called  The  Ruined  Cities  of 
Mashonaland  (1892). 

"  At  the  end  of  1892  Mr,  and  Mrs,  Bent  again  set  out  for 
Africa,  this  time  to  investigate  tlie  extensive  ruins  in  the 
north  of  Abyssinia.  This  journey  threw  much  new  light 
on  the  early  connection  between  the  people  of  Abyssinia 
and  those  of  South- West  Arabia,  whence  both  the  writing 
and  language  of  the  old  Abyssinians  must  have  been 
derived.  It  is  described  in  Mr.  Bent's  volume,  The  Sacred 
City  of  the  Ethiopians.  In  the  winter  of  1893-4  Southern 
Arabia,  the  mother  country  of  both  the  peoples  whose 
antiquities  had  been  examined  in  the  two  preceding  years, 
was  visited  and  a  considerable  addition  made  to  our  know- 
ledge of  the  tittle-known  Hadramut  country.  This  was 
revisited  during  the  succeeding  winter,  whilst  that  of 
1895-6  was  devoted  to  exploration  on  the  African  coast 
of  the  Red  Sea.  The  last,  fatal  journey  is  said  to  have 
resulted  in  the  discovery  of  fresh  archsological  matter  in 
Sojcotra  and  Southern  Arabia,  in  the  latter  of  which  some 
new  ground  was  broken. 

"  Mr.  Bent's  kindly  and  genial  nature  had  endeared  him 
to  a  wide  circle  of  friends,  by  whom  his  loss  will  be  keenly 
felt     To  our  Society,  of  which  he  became  a  Fellow  and 
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Member  of  Council  in  1890,  he  always  readily  communi- 
cated the  results  of  his  journeys,  and  both  the  Proceedings 
and  Journal  bear  witness  to  the  wide  range  of  his  travels.. 
Besides  the  works  mentioned  above  and  various  magazine 
articles,  Mr.  Bent  in  1893  edited  a  volume  on  Early  Travels 
in  the  Levant  for  the  Hakluyt  Society." 


"It  is  with  great  regret  that  we  record  the  premature 
death,  from  the  results  of  malarial  fever,  of  Dr.  Henry 
Schlichter,  well  known  to  our  readers  as  a  zealous  student  of 
African  geography,  past  and  present.  We  believe  that  Dr. 
Schlichter  never  fully  recovered  from  the  effects  of  illness 
contracted  during  his  expedition  to  South  Africa  in  1897-8, 
but  though  he  travelled  in  the  hope  of  benefiting  by  a  change 
of  air,  he  finally  succumbed  at  Waiblingen,  VViirtemberg,  at 
the  beginning  of  April  last. 

"  Dr.  Schlichter  was  born  and  educated  in  Germany,  but 
after  graduating  at  Stuttgart  University  he  came  to  this 
country  and  eventually  became  naturalised  as  a  British 
subject.  For  some  years  he  held  the  post  of  consulting 
scientist  to  the  Jaeger  Company,  but  he  devoted  much  of 
his  time  to  study  and  research  on  geographical  questions, 
especially  those  connected  with  Africa  and  the  history  of 
geography  generally.  In  1891  he  read  before  our  Society 
an  important  paper  on  Ptolemy's  Topography  of  Eastern 
Equatorial  Africa^  in  which  he  showed  that  the  descrip- 
tions of  that  geographer  were  quite  capable  of  being  fitted 
in  with  the  facts  brought  to  light  by  modern  discovery,  and 
were  therefore  based  on  actual  knowledge.  A  nearly  allied 
subject  to  which  he  paid  special  attention  was  that  of  the 
ruins  indicating  the  existence  of  ancient  gold-mines  in  South- 
East  Africa,  and  on  this  he  contributed  several  papers,  both 
in  Petertnanns  Mitteilungen  and  in  the  Geographical  Journal, 
after  the  expedition  of  Mr.  Theodore  Bent  had  redirected 
public  attention  to  the  problem  presented  by  the  ruins, 
throwing  valuable  light  on  the  ancient  commercial  inter- 
course  between    Arabia  and    Eastern    Africa.      About    the 
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at  present  to  argue  against  this  theory),  yet  the  brief  for 
the  view  of  Rhodesia  being  Ophir  is  incomplete,  and  some 
proofs  have  yet  to  be  added  before  a  perfect  case  could  be 
submitted  for  final  judgment. 

To  build  up  a  theory  based  upon  the  investigation  of  one 
or  two  ancient  ruins  only  would  be  as  fatal,  absurd,  and 
valueless,  besides  being  misleading,  as  an  attempt  to  theorise 
concerning  the  astronomical  system  upon  tlie  examination  of 
one  or  a  few  stars. 

Ancient  ruins,  as  defined  below  for  the  purposes  of  this 
work,  vaiy  greatly  in  the  style  of  their  architecture,  designs, 
construction,  elliptical  character,  radii  of  curvature,  orientation 
of  points,  extent,  situation,  period,  evident  purpose  of  erec- 
tion, and  other  points. 

For  instance,  in  architecture  we  have,  it  is  held,  at  least 
four  recognised  varieties — 

(rt)  Best  or  first  Zimbabwe  period. 

(fi)  Second  Zimbabwe  period. 

(f)  Decadent  Zimbabwe  period. 

(d)  Period  when  local  races  endeavoured,  with  ill  success, 
to  adopt  Zimbabwe  st>'le  of  architecture. 

While  in  many  ruins  are  found  two  or  more  styles  of 
Zimbabwe  architecture  together,  evidently  showing  recon- 
structions or  additions  of  the  later  periods. 

Again,  the  designs  vary,  and  include  the  (a)  Chevron, 
(A)  Dentelle,  (c)  Herring-bone,  (rf)  Chess-board  or  Check, 
and  other  patterns. 

Nor  need  every  article  discovered  in  an  ancient  ruin  be 
necessarily  ancient,  for  investigations  within  the  ruins,  in 
some  instances  to  a  depth  of  fifteen  feet,  have  proved  that 
a  succession  of  races,  with  long  periods  of  time  intervening, 
have  occupied  these  buildings,  and  in  some  instances  as  many 
as  four  occupations  are  known,  and  all  at  different  levels. 

Our  definition  of  an  ancient  ruin  is :  Ruin  of  fort,  temple^ 
CT  »tktr  building  exhibiting  exampUs  of  architecture  of  Qnt\ 
6r  more  of  the  Zimbahuft  periods. 


:d  temples  and  forts     n 


We  therefore,  and  for  the  present  only,  exclude  those 
buildings  built  of  slone  with  mortar  to  be  found  in  Mazoe 
and  Manicaland,  as  well  as  those  built  of  piled-up,  unhewn 
stones  without  mortar,  which  exist  all  over  Rhodesia,  mostly 
on  kopjes,  built,  as  is  conjectured,  by  one  of  the  two  or  more 
races  of  Abolosi  (the  latter  race  or  races  of  conquerors 
taking  the  name  of  the  first),  also  the  ruins  of  old  Portuguese 
buildings  found  in  the  north  and  eeist  of  Mashonaland  and  in 
parts  of  Matabeleland,  and  also  the  circular  stone  buildings 
of  the  Makalangas.* 

It  is  estimated  that  in  Rhodesia  there  are  very  consider- 
ably over  five  hundred  distinct  sets  of  ancient  ruins,  as 
defined  above,  all  built  during  the  Zimbabwe  periods,  and 
presenting  the  recognised  features  of  Zimbabwe  archi- 
tecture. Of  these  over  five  hundred  groups  of  ruins  almost 
two  hundred  can  be  located  on  the  map,  can  also  be  specified 
by  name  and  also  described.  A  further  number  cannot  at 
present  be  located  on  even  the  most  recent  map,  owing  to 
the  positions  of  rivers,  kopjes,  and  kraals  in  the  remoter 
districts  being  ill-defined,  and  in  some  instances  altogether 
incorrectly  given,  though  particulars  as  to  where  such  ruins 
can  be  found,  together  with  some  description  of  the  build- 
ings, are  ready  to  hand.  These  latter  ruins  are  so  far 
unnamed,  the  natives  calling  all  such  ruins  "  Um-Tafiala " 
(walls),  or  else  "  Zimbabwes." 

Many  of  the  ruins  of  major  importance,  probably  of  towns, 
completely  cover  immense  areas,  in  some  cases  as  much  as  one 
and  even  two  square  miles,  and  the  remains  of  temples  are 
clearly  discernible  in  mosL  Others  are  of  minor  importance, 
without  temple  or  gold-smelting  furnace,  and  from  their 
scattered  and  outlying  situations  are  considered  to  have  been 
forts,  or  places  of  refuge,  for  the  defence  of  the  workers  in 
the  various  gold -reef  districts,  or  when   found   in  chains, 

*  All  vrriten  agree  thai  at  one  time  the  MaValangas  bailt  drcabr  hats  of  tUmt, 
See  Chapter  x. 
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relations  to  the  various  portions  of  the  colonial  territory? 
Here  a  glance  at  the  distribution  and  grouping  of  the 
ruins,  both  those  of  major  and  minor  importance,  may  assist 
us  to  a  reasonable  conclusion.  This  ancient  colony  was 
evidently  well  organised  and  was  divided  into  districts,  each 
district  distinct  from  the  others,  each  with  its  capital  town, 
possessing  its  extensive  and  well-defined  temple  remains 
and  numerous  gold-smelting  furnaces.  While  scattered  both 
near  and  far  around  each  of  these  capital  towns  are  scores  of 
ruins  of  smaller  buildings,  mostly  without  temples  or  traces 
of  ancient  smelting  operations,  which  appear  to  have  served 
as  bases  of  supply  for  the  workers  on  the  adjacent  reefs  or 
shed -gold  areas,  or  as  temporary  treasure-stores,  or  as  refuge 
or  defence  against  the  attacks  of  the  savage  negroid  races 
who  lived  in  these  territories,  and  from  whom,  probably,  the 
slaves  were  drawn  who  toiled  for  their  alien  taskmasters. 

The  chains  of  ancient  forts  w^hich  occupy  isolated  positions 
of  great  strategic  value  at  long  distances  from  gold-bearing 
areas  may  be  explained  as  forts  protecting  roads,  each  chain 
trending  due  east  not  only  connecting  centres,  but  leading 
in  a  well-defined  line  continued  in  Portuguese  territory  to- 
wards the  port  of  Sofala.*     These  will  be  dealt  with  later. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  state  that  so  far  as  the  ruins 
which  have  been  discovered  are  concerned,  all  these  are  built 
on  the  granite  formation,  except  some  few  which  are  built  on 
the  diorite  and  country  rock  formations. 

In  this  work  which  we  have  undertaken  we  have  en- 
deavoured, in  the  spirit  and  with  the  enthusiasm  of  Old 
Mortality,  to  secure  data,  leaving  admittedly  recognised 
archaeologists  and  antiquarians  to  use  such  accumulated  and 
verified  data  in  solving  the  intricate  problems  presented  by 
the  ancient  ruins  of  Rhodesia. 

*  The  ruins  on  the  spurs  of  hill  ranges  in  Sardinia  guarded  high  roads. — La 
Marvwra, 


CHAPTER   III 

SUPPOSED    SAB>EO- ARABIAN    OR    HIMYARITIC 
OCCUPATION  OF  RHODESIA  CONSIDERED 

IN  giving  an  outline  sketch  of  the  arguments  supporting 
the  hypothesis  of  the  Sabaeo- Arabian  or  Himyaritic 
occupation  of  Rhodesia,  it  should  first  be  stated  that  this 
branch  of  the  Semitic  family  was,  at  the  earliest  dawn  of 
history,  occupying  Yemen  or  Southern  Arabia. 

The  Phoenicians,  antiquarians  believe,  found  their  origin 
in  the  land  of  Chaldaea,  whence,  according  to  Herodotus, 
Justin,  and  Renan,  they  migrated  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  bring- 
ing west  their  marvellous  knowledge  of  astronomy  and  the 
zodiacal  science  (some  say  of  electricity,  others  say  also  of 
alphabetic  writing),  as  also  their  nature  -  worship,  stone- 
worship  being  included  in  nature -worship.  They  spread 
over  Arabia  as  far  as  the  Mediterranean  coast,  the  Sabaean 
and  Himyaritic  branches  of  this  Semitic  race  occupying 
Yemen  or  Southern  Arabia.  These  two  branches  of  the 
Phoenicians — Sabaean  or  Himyaritic — may  be  treated  and 
mentioned  as  one ;  in  fact,  the  most  renowned  archaeologists 
and  antiquarians  speak  of  them  as  Sabaeo-Arabians,  Sabaeans, 
Himyaritics,  and  Sabaeo- Himyaritics. 

The  Phoenicians  proper  finally  (2000  B.C.)  established  their 
kingdom  of  Phoenicia  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  became  a  separate  nation,  while  the  Sabaeo- 
Arabians  remained  settled  in  Southern  Arabia,  with  the 
ancient  Marib  as  the  capital  of  the  Sabaean  kingdom. 

From  the  Phoenician  kingdom  on  the  Mediterranean  off- 
shot  the  Phoenician  colonies  of  Carthage,  Sardinia,  Malta, 
Sicily,  Cyprus,  Hippo,  Marseilles,  Utica,  Pelusium,  Cicilia 
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(Tarsus),  Memphis  (in  Egypt),  and  those  in  most  parts  of 
the  Mediterranean.  These  were  the  people  who  worked  for 
tin  in  the  British  Isles,  who,  it  is  believed,  left  the  memorials 
standing  to  this  day  of  their  nature -worship  in  Ireland, 
Scotland,  England,  and  even  in  Iceland,  and  who  gave 
Spain  its  earliest  history.  Whether  they  were  the  same 
people  who  erected  the  stone  temples,  circles,  and  monoliths 
in  South  America  and  the  South  Sea  Islands  is  a  question 
not  arising  in  connection  with  Monomotapa.  Later  we  shall 
notice  the  connection  of  Rhodesia  with  the  Mediterranean 
Phoenicians, 

Some  of  the  arguments  advanced  as  to  the  Sabaeo- Arabians 
having  occupied  Rhodesia  may  be  stated  as  follows : — 

I.  The  almost  identical  resemblance  pointed  out  by  Pro- 
fessor Miiller,  the  great  South  Arabian  archaeologist,  of 
Zimbabwe  to  the  Temple  of  Haram  of  Bilkis,  or  Queen  of 
Sheba,  which  is  near  Marib,  the  capital  of  the  old  Sabaean 
kingdom  of  Southern  Arabia.* 


Marib. 

Plan,  system  of  curved 
walls,  geometrical  building, 
orientation. 

Inscription  on  Marib  is  in 
two  rows,  and  runs  round  a 
fourth  of  the  circumference. 

Half  of  elliptical  wall  on 
the  side  of  inscription  is  well 
built  and  well  preserved,  but 
opposite  side  is  badly  built 
and  ruined. 

Temple  was  dedicated  to 
the  goddess  Almaquah  (the 
star  Venus,  which   is   called 


Zimbabwe. 
Practically  the  same. 


Two  rows  of  chevron  pat- 
tern run  round  a  fourth  part 
of  the  circumference. 

The  same  at  Zimbabwe, 
where  the  pattern  side  of  the 
wall  is  well  built  The  other 
portion  is  rough. 

Highly  probable  that  Zim- 
babwe was  a  Sabaean  Alma- 
quah temple, as  it  is  orientated 


•  "Burgen  und  Schlosser"  (ii,  20), 


sAB.'EO-AHj 
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in  Hirayaritic  tongue  lalma- 
quah,  or  Almaq-illuminating). 


and  geometrically  built  for 
astronomical  purposes,  as  in 
all  cases  of  such  buildings 
used  for  the  worship  of  Alma- 
quah.  Sacred  birds  found  at 
Zimbabwe  are  said  to  repre- 
sent VenuSj  the  morning  star 

This  argument  by  analogy  can  also  be  applied  to  almost 
all  the  Zimbabwes  in  Rhodesia  which  were  built  during  the 
first  Zimbabwe  period. 

2.  Herr  Brugsch  emphasises  the  Sabaean  occupation  of 
Monomotapa,  but  believes  the  images  of  the  birds  found  at 
Zimbabwe  represented  the  zodiacal  light,  the  previous  and 
the  after-glow.  M.  Naville  is  especially  of  opinion  that 
there  exists  a  strong  connection  between  Venus,  the  star  of 
the  Sabxans,  and  the  goddess  worshipped  at  Zimbabwe. 

3.  The  historical  fact  that  the  Sabjean  nation  was  enor- 
mously rich  in  gold. 

(a)  In  1700  B.C.,  on  the  monuments  in  Punt^  were  depicted 
ostrich  feathers,  leopard  skins,  giraffes,  lions,  cynocephalous 
apes,  elephants'  tusks,  and  ingots  of  gold,  al!  essentially 
products  of  South-Eastern  Africa.  Aristeas,  Agatharcides, 
and  Old  Testament  references — such  as  "The  merchants  of 
Sheba  .  .  .  were  thy  merchants ;  they  occupied  in  thy  fairs 
[markets]  .  .  .  with  all  precious  stones  and  gold "  (Ezek. 
xxvii.  21,  22) — all  testify  to  the  enormous  gold-holding  of 
the  Sabaeans,  who  supplied  the  then  known  world  with  the 
metal, 

(d)  There  is  common  agreement  of  authorities  that  in 
Arabia  itself  little,  if  any,  gold  was  to  be  found.  The  gold 
must  therefore  have  been  imported. 

(c)  Aristeas  states  that  the  gold  brought  to  Rome  did  not 
come /rofH  Arabia,  but  was  brought  i>y  the  Arabians. 

4.  The   great   majority  of  recognised   archaeologists  and 
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antiquarians  of  Europe  who  have  written  on  this  question 
express  views  favouring  the  hypothesis  that  the  first  occupa- 
tion of  this  country  was  that  of  the  Sabaeo-Arabians,  or 
Himyaritics  of  South  Arabia,  while  the  minority  of  such 
writers  do  not  argue  against  the  suggestion. 

Herr  Glaser,  the  Arabian  traveller  and  decipherer  of  Him- 
yaritic  inscriptions,  states:  "So  much  is  absolutely  certain, 
that  Himyar  (Arabia)  then  possessed  almost  the  whole  of 
East  Africa.  Such  a  possession,  however,  was  not  won  in 
a  night,  but  rather  presupposes  .  .  .  centuries  of  exertion." 

Dr.  Schlichter,  in  the  Geographical  Journal  (July,  1893), 
fully  describes  the  commercial  relations  of  the  Sabaeans  with 
South-East  Africa,  and  deals  with  the  analogy  of  the  ancient 
Arabian  religion  and  the  worship  practised  by  the  ancients 
at  Zimbabwe. 

Mr.  Wilmot,  in  Moncmotapa  (p.  77),  writes:  "So  far  as  it 
is  possible  to  judge,  it  seems  probable  tliat  it  was  the  people 
of  Saba  (the  Sabaeans)  in  Arabia  Felix  who  .  .  .  landed  on 
the  coast  of  Sofala,  penetrated  to  the  mines,  and  established 
a  colony  there."  To  concrete  Mr.  Wilmot's  conclusions 
(pp.  86,  89)  in  condensed  form,  we  find  he  is  of  opinion 
that  most  probably  the  Sabaeo-Arabs  of  Yemen,  who  were 
the  traders  and  marine  carriers  of  the  Southern  or  Indian 
Ocean  (Oceanus  /Ethiopticus  of  the  Romans)  and  held  the 
monopoly,  first  discovered  the  place  and  erected  the  temples 
for  their  stone-worship,  similar  to  those  raised  in  Arabia,  and 
worked  for  gold. 

Periplus  states  that  the  Sabsan  king  Kharabit  was  in 
A.D.  35  in  the  possession  of  the  East  Coast  of  Africa  to  an 
indefinite  extent 

Some  writers  note  a  connection  between  the  name  of  the 
Saba;,  or  Sabi  River,  in  Rhodesia,  and  the  kingdom  of  Saba, 
or  Sheba,  in  Arabia.  The  Sabce,  or  Sabi,  forms  the  great 
natural  outlet  to  the  coast  for  the  populations  of  Rhodesia 
between  the  Zambesi  and  Limpopo  Rivers, 


SAB^O  .\EABL\N   OCCUPATION 


In  the  Preface  to  Mr.  Baines'  work  it  is  stated  that  "  Saba 
(Monomotapa  and  Rhodesia)  lies  more  inland  behind  Sofala, 
and  is  supposed  bj-  some  authorities,  including  Joscphus.  and 
no  less  a  personage  than  the  author  of  the  Koran,  to  be  the 
ancient  kingdom  of  the  queen  who  visited  Solomon.  This 
region  is  drained  by  a  river  called  the  Sabia." 

Dr.  Karl  Peters  finds  in  the  name  Massapa  (or  Massaba) 
indication  of  an  ancient  Sabsean  settlement  He  discovered 
near  Injakafura  a  great  number  of  betyli*  such  as  formed  an 
object  or  emblem  of  religious  worship  in  the  oldest  Semitic 
cults,  and  among  these  bet>'li  he  found  a  phallus,  such  as 
were  connected  with  the  original  Semitic  nature-worship. 
He  describes  the  ruins  of  Injakafura  as  being  built  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  style  as  those  of  the  Semitic  races. 

Other  arguments  in  favour  of  the  Sabxan  occupation  are 

bound  up  in  those  employed  to  prove  that  Ophir  was  the 

modem  Rhodesia,  which  we  shall  now  consider  in  outline 

only. 

WAS  RHODESU  OPHIR? 

The  vexed  question  as  to  whether  the  land  of  Mono- 
motapa (Rhodesia)  was  the  land  of  Ophir  can  best  be  stated 
by  considering  the  Saba^o-Himyaritic  occupation,  for  we  find 
from  sacred  and  secular  writings  that  it  was  the  merchants 
of  Sheba  (South  Arabia)  who,  in  addition  to  being  the  gold 
merchants  of  the  whole  world,  also  exported  to  the  Phoeni- 
cian centres  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  practically  all  the  enormous 
quantity  of  gold  those  wealthy  cities  required,  and  which 
history  avers  they  possessed — "  Tjtc  heaped  up  .  .  .  fine 
gold  as  the  mire  of  the  streets"  (Zech.).  It  is  admitted  that 
the  gold  mines  of  the  Ural  Mountains  could  not  have  con- 
tributed more  than  a  fraction  of  the  quantity  of  gold 
possessed  by  the  Phcenicians.  Old  Roman  and  Grecian 
historians  are  unanimous  in  stating  that  the  Sabaeans  were 

•  BtlAli,  BaituUa=^»ai:A  stones.  Hebrew  Bethfl,  Phccnidan  BHhui.  These 
AoQCs  were  considered  not  merely  the  "  dwcUing-pIacc  of  God,"  but  even  as  Gorf 
Himself.— If i/wM<,  p.  41. 
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antiquarians  of  Europe  who  have  v.'- 
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tion  of  this  country  was  th.tl 
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possess  as  to  the  later  discoveries  of 


^ame  period  "  (Biblical  Ophir  period) 
.ploits  of  the  man  who  first  explored  India, 
:  Great     Among  his  foUo^ers  were  many 

.  collected  news  about  a  gold-belt  in  India, 

It  the  latter  was  actually  existing.     But  no  gold 

whatever  existed  there  ;  on  the  contrary'-,  all  Indian 

were  almost  devoid  of  gold,  and  Arrianus,  our  best 

most  reliable  source  of  information  about  the  campaigns 

Alexander  the  Great,  states  as  emphatically  as  possible 

follows : — 

" '  Alexander  and  his  army  has  refuted  most  of  the  stories 
in  this  direction,  with  the  exception  of  some  who  ha\^ 
ob\'iously  made  incorrect  statements.  It  has  thus  been 
ascertained  that  all  the  Indians  through  whose  territories 
Alexander  and  his  army  marched  (and  he  marched  through 
many  of  them)  have  no  gold."  Therefore  it  is  evident  that 
India  cannot  possibly  be  the  Ophir  of  antiquity." 

SUGGESTED  SOUTH-EAST  AFRICAN  OPHIR. 
All  the  imports  brought  by  Hiram  for  King  Solomon  could 
only  have  been  obtained  in  one  country,  as  hb  voyages 
occupied  no  longer  than  three  >"ears  (see  later),  and  only 
Africa  could  have  furnished  them  altogether. 

HIRAM'S  "GOLD." 

1.  Gold  was,  according  to  biblical  and  secular  writings,  the 
principal  export  of  Ophir. 

2.  Africa  has  always  been  known  in  ancient  historj'  as 
being  the  great  gold-producing  country  of  the  world. 

3.  Numerous  authorities,  such  as  Bruce,  Huet,  Quartre- 
mere  and  Guillain,  as  well  as  the  great  majority  of  later 
writers  on  the  Rhodesian  ruins,  in  considering  the  historic 
gold  output  of  this  country,  favour  the  claims  of  Monomotapa 
(Rhodesia)  to   be   the    Ophir   of   Scripture.     Mr.    Wilmot 
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^^^H          memorial,  made  use  of  n-S  ' 

(B    tltfSl^^^H 

^^^H          value  in  this  way  prevei>tc(! 

^^^H             The  authorities  whose  <-•> 

'*!^i^d^!^^| 

^^^H         location  of  Ophir  in   li, 

r  b^^H 

^^^^H         means  unanimous  amon 

"^^^^^^1 

''^H 

^^^H         emphatic  in  stating  M, 

:.   ^H 

^^^^^^    Besides,  in  their  di 

f      ^^^^^1 
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:ill  the  at  present 

■  I  on  a  very  partial 

.1  tod  by  the  ancients, 

rtion  of  the  value  per 

■It  over  the  mill-plates, 

..•>c  extnictcd  very  many 

I  'f  gold  from  the  Rhodesian 

.    \\ (trking  for  gold  in  Rhodesia 
:■>  ha\e  covered  both  previously 
.«1  {O00-164.  B.C.)  in  which  biblical 
<  )phir. 

I  he  Phoenicians  of  the  Mediterranean, 

-.  j.  riiin  periods,  are  known  to  have  sailed 

r  Hercules  (Straits  of  Gibraltar)  round 

iind  to  have  brought  back  gold. 

!s    of   Monomotapa  were  known  to  the 

iiram's  time.    (Note:  the  ancient  Grecian 

i.))-ages   for  gold   describe  what  may  have 

,  ^i^cs  round  Africa  to  the  Monomotapa  gold- 

I  ■;  voyage  from  Tyre  for  King  Solomon's  gold, 

i'..<  .),  occupied  three  years,  and  comparing  the 

that  of  the  argonautical  expeditions  of  more  recent 

PHIL'S,  Hiram  would  have  required  about  three  )-ears 

accomplished  the  voyage  to  Sofala,  the  Monomotapa 

fii  any  event,  the  gold  for  export  awaited  him,  and 

;;'jt  to  be  obtained  and  afterwards  taken  down  to  the 

t   after  his  arrival.     The  gold  obtained   in   the  single 

y<i',^c  (i  Kings  ix.  28)  was  four  hundred  and  twenty  talents, 

;  a  present  value  of  four  million  pounds  sterling.f 

1 1.   Periplus    states    that    Rhapta    (also    mentioned    by 

•  Mr.  Telford  Edwards,  one  of  the  leading  mining  engineers  in  Rhrulesi.-i, 
ill  1897  estimated  the  value  of  the  ancient  output  of  gold  from  this  country 
:it  ^75,000,000  sterling  at  least. 

t  IRawlinson  in  Phanicia. 
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Ptolemy)  was  a  dependency  of  Sabaea  or  Yemen,  and  Dean 
Vincent  imagines  Rhapta  to  have  been  ten  degrees  south  of 
the  Equator  (near  Quiloa). 

12.  Arab  legendary  tradition  largely  associates  South- 
East  Africa  with  Ophtr  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba.  For 
example,  Conto,  a  Portuguese  writer,  referring  to  Mount 
Fura,  in  Rhodesia  (*' Fura "  is  believed  by  some  to  be  a 
corruption  of  "  Ophir  ")f  where  there  are  very  extensive  and 
Cyclopean  ancient  ruins,  states  that  the  Kafirs  called  it  Fur^ 
and  the  Moors,  A/ur.  He  fixes  Rhodesia,  and  mentions  the 
Masouvo  River  (Mazoe)  and  Tete,  on  the  Zambesi. 

HIRAM'S  "IVORY." 

Since  the  Night  of  Time  Africa  has  always  been  recognised 
as  the  ivory-producing  country  of  the  world.  Here  elephants 
have  no  value  as  beasts  of  burden  ;  all  are  wild.  Ancient 
historians  all  allude  to  the  enormous  quantity  of  ivory 
annually  exported  from  Africa,  and  of  the  trade  with  South- 
East  Africa  in  ivory.  Elephants  are  still  found  in  Rhodesia, 
but  now  mainl)'  in  Northern  Rhodesia,  where  the  ivory  trade 
still  flourishes, 

HIRAM'S  "SLAVES." 

The  slaves  brought  by  Hiram  to  King  Solomon  came 
with  the  same  expedition  as  the  gold  and  ivory.  It  is  most 
probable  that  the  gold  and  slaves  came  from  the  same 
country  and  by  the  same  port.  Tradition  associates  these 
slaves  with  negroid  peoples,  and  all  bas  reliefs  representing 
the  period  of  the  building  of  King  Solomon's  Temple 
represent  slaves  with  negroid  cast  of  features. 

The  "  Apes"  were,  according  to  bas  reliefs,  cynocephalous, 
a  species  common  to  South-East  Africa.  "  Precious  stones  " 
might  have  been  diamonds,  for  which  South  Africa  is  famous. 
"  Sandal-wood  "  is  a  generic  title,  and  many  woods  found 
in  South-East  Africa  can  fairly  come  under  this  title.    "  Pea- 
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Indian  Ocean  can  come  into  consideration,  and  Arabia 
and  equatorial  East  Africa  have  been  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  Ophir  problem. 

"  But  against  this  assumption  stands  the  clear  text  of  the 
three  most  reliable  and  oldest  passages  of  the  Old  Testament, 
viz.  Kings  ix.  26-2S  and  x.  ii,  22,  It  seems  unintelligible 
how  anyone  who  compares  these  passages  in  a  literal  and 
critical  translation  (for  instance,  that  by  Professor  Kautsch), 
could  assert  that  the  passage  in  chapter  x.  verse  22  did  not 
allude  to  Ophir.  It  was  emphatically  stated  that  we  had 
to  deal  with  a  sea  navigation  which  extended  to  remote 
countries — in  fact,  to  the  end  of  the  then  known  world — 
and  it  is  therefore  clear  that  this  gold  land  of  antiquity 
could  neither  have  been  on  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  nor 
on  that  of  equatorial  Africa  or  Arabia.  One  thing  which 
appeared  to  be  established  beyond  doubt  was  that  the 
territories  known  to-day  as  Southern  Rhodesia  were,  one 
thousand  years  before  the  Christian  Era,  a  gold-producing 
country  of  a  large  extent,  and  colonised  by  the  early 
Semitic  races  round  the  Red  Sea,  viz.  by  Jews,  Phcenicians, 
and  Western  Arabians." 

Huet,  writing  early  in  the  eighteenth  century  on  the 
voyages  of  Solomon,  declares  that  he  feels  compelled  to 
accept  the  fact  that  the  place  called  "Ophir,"  from  which 
gold  was  fetched  by  the  combined  Jewish  and  Tyrtan  fleet, 
was  unquestionably  on  the  south-east  coast  of  Africa,  in 
that  part  known  under  the  names  of  Mozambique  and 
Sofala;  that  at  the  time  when  King  Solomon  reigned 
the  Hebrew  and  Phoenician  navigators  traded  with  these 
shores ;  and  that  this  commerce  was  anterior  to  the  exact 
period  referred  to  in  Scripture.  For  the  gold  of  Ophir 
was  known  to  the  Idumeans  before  the  time  of  David,  and 
the  Book  of  Paralipomenon  (the  Chronicles)  records  the 
fact  that  this  prince  received  a  portion  of  it.  "  To  seek 
out  the  origin  of  this  commercial  movement  we  must  go 
back  to  those  hardy  pioneers  (probably  the  Sabaeo- Arabians) 
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who  were  able  to  show  the  Phoenicians  the  geographical 
position  of  Ophir  and  lead  them  to  the  mines  of  gold." 
Mr.  Wilmot  observes,  "  This  is  indeed  true.  The  fleet  of 
King  Solomon  and  Hiram  never  discovered  Ophir.  Its 
treasures  were  known  previously,  and  we  are  therefore  now 
confronted  with  the  fact  that  some  of  the  Zimbabwes 
of  Monomotapa  were  built  more  than  one  thousand  years 
before  the  Christian  Era." 

Dr.  Karl  Peters,  in  stating  his  case  for  the  location  of 
Ophir  in  Monomotapa,  quotes,  inter  alia,  the  following : — 

"'And  Hiram  sent  in  the  navy  his  servants,  shipmen  that 
had  knowledge  of  the  sea,  with  the  servants  of  Solomon. 
And  they  came  to  Ophir,  and  fetched  from  thence  gold, 
four  hundred  and  twenty  talents,  and  brought  it  to  king 
Solomon'  (i  Kings  ix.  27,  28). 

"*  And  she  [the  queen  of  Sheba]  gave  the  king  an  hundred 
and  twenty  talents  of  gold,  and  of  spices  very  great  store, 
and  precious  stones :  there  came  no  more  such  abundance 
of  spices  as  these  which  the  queen  of  Sheba  gave  to  king 
Solomon.  And  the  navy  also  of  Hiram,  that  brought  gold 
from  Ophir,  brought  in  from  Ophir  great  plenty  of  almug 
trees,  and  precious  stones'  (i  Kings  x.  10,  11). 

"'And  all  king  Solomon's  drinking  vessels  were  of  gold, 
and  all  the  vessels  of  the  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon 
were  of  pure  gold  ;  none  were  of  silver :  it  was  nothing 
accounted  of  in  the  days  of  Solomon.  For  the  king  had 
at  sea  a  navy  of  Tharshish  with  the  navy  of  Hiram :  once 
in  three  years  came  the  na\^  of  Tharshish,  bringing  gold,  and 
silver,  ivory,  and  apes,  and  peacocks.' 

"  In  I  Chronicles  xxix.  4,*  I  have  given,'  says  David, 'even 
three  thousand  talents  of  gold,  of  the  gold  of  Ophir,  and 
seven  thousand  talents  of  refined  silver,  to  overlay  the  walls 
of  the  houses  withal.'" 

He  observes,  "  The  best-based  theories  are  three,  of  which 
the  one  places  Ophir  in  Arabia,  another  in  India,  and  the 
third  one  in  South  Africa,"  and  adds,  "  I,  personally,  since 
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I  have  been  studying  ^is  problem,  have  always  been  of 
opinion  that  we  have  in  the  Semitic  word  '  Ophir,'  or 
'  Afer,'  the  root  of  our  present  name  of  the  continent 
of  Africa,  '  Africa '  being  the  Latin  adjective  of  '  Afer,'  by 
which  name  the  Phcenicians  called  the  native  inhabitants 
of  Carthage.  This  purely  philological  derivation  led  me  to 
believe  at  once  that  we  must  look  for  Ophir  not  in  Arabia 
and  India,  but  in  some  part  of  Africa." 

Ophir  has  been  placed  in  Armenia,  in  Phrygia,  in  Spain, 
in  Peru,  in  the  Malayan  Peninsula,  in  Ceylon,  and  in 
Sumatra.  Christopher  Columbus,  says  Dr.  Peters,  was  firmly 
convinced  that  he  had  found  Ophir  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
reporting  to  the  King  of  Spain  on  his  third  voyage,  he 
writes,  "  The  mountain  Soporo  "  (the  name  for  Ophir,  which 
in  the  Septuagint  is  written  "  Sophora  "),  "  which  it  took  King 
Solomon's  ships  three  years  to  reach,  on  the  island  of  Haiti, 
has  now  come  with  all  its  treasures  into  the  possession  of 
their  Spanish  majesties." 

Ben  Jonson's  lines  show  where  he  thought  Ophir  to  be 

located—  „  ^^^^.^  ^^  ^^  p^^^ 

And  there,  sir,  are  the  golden  mines, 
Great  Solomon's  Ophir." 

The  above-stated  arguments  in  favour  of  Ophir  being  the 
present  Rhodesia  by  no  means  exhaust  the  tale  of  "proofs" 
advanced  by  those  authorities  who  favour  this  theory.  Un- 
fortunately, when  this  question  was  raised  in  the  principal 
papers  and  scientific  journals  in  Europe  a  few  years  ago, 
there  was  practically  little  or  no  evidence  from  Rhodesia 
forthcoming.  Mr.  Bent  (1891)  had  only  visited  some  ten 
ancient  ruins,  and  he  speaks  of  thirteen  others  he  was  told 
of,  and  several  of  the  ruins  mentioned  by  Mr.  Bent  were  of 
minor  importance,  and  of  the  later  Zimbabwe  periods. 
Even  Professor  Bryce,  who  in  1895  visited  Rhodesia,  says: 
"  I  have  heard  of  ten  or  twelve  pieces  of  wall  in  different 
parts   of   the    pkteau    (Mashonaland    and   Matabeleland) ; 
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probably  others  exist."  All  the  late  writers,  excepting  Dr. 
Schlichter,  mention  a  less  number  of  ruins  than  Mr.  Bent 
refers  to,  and  the  majority  of  them  are  the  same  identical 
ruins. 

The  most  able,  exhaustive,  and  reliable  arguments  are 
undoubtedly  those  advanced  in  the  works  of  Dr.  Schlichter, 
on  the  question  of  the  ancient  ruins  in  Rhodesia,  while  Dr. 
Karl  Peters  has  many  further  "  proofs  "  gained  in  the  Mount 
Fura*  district,  which  place  very  few  writers  on  this  subject 
appear  to  have  visited. 

But  from  the  more  than  five  hundred  ruins  known  to  exist 
in  the  Rhodesian  portion  of  Monomotapa,  of  which  (thanks 
to  the  discoveries  of  Messrs.  Neal  and  Johnson,  the  sole  lessees 
under  the  grant  to  explore  all  ancient  ruins  south  of  the 
Zambesi)  we  propose  in  this  work  to  give  particulars  concern- 
ing some  two  hundred  ruins,  further  proofs  may  probably  be 
forthcoming  to  strengthen  the  theory  advanced  by  those 
who  already  thoroughly  believe  that  Rhodesia  is  the  Ophir 
of  the  Scriptures.  Additional  evidences  are  also  probably 
forthcoming  from  the  many  known  ruins  scattered  over  the 
present  Portuguese  portion  of  Monomotapa.  However,  it  is 
beyond  the  sphere  of  the  writers  of  this  work  to  indulge  in 
any  theories  on  the  Ophir  question,  their  province  being  to 
state  all  information  of  authoritative  character  concerning 
the  actual  ruins  themselves,  and  allow  these  facts  to  tell 
their  own  story. 


THE  SUGGESTED  SUBSEQUENT  OCCUPATION 
OF    MONOMOTAPA    (RHODESIA)    BY    THE    PHGENICIANS. 

Having  stated  in  outline  the  arguments  in  support  of  the 
theory  of  the  Sabseo-Arabian  occupation  of  Monomotapa, 
we  come  to  consider,  also  in  outline,  the  arguments  in  favour 
of  the  subsequent  occupation  of  Monomotapa  by  the  Phoeni- 
cians of  the  Mediterranean. 

*  The  gold  mines  of  Mount  Fuia  were,  in  1721,  known  to  the  Portuguese  as 
"  Ofura." 
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We  noticed  that  the  main  family  of  the  Phoenicians 
passed  from  their  temporary  home  in  Arabia  to  found  their 
separate  kingdom  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean, 
leaving  branches  of  the  family — the  Sabaeans  and  Himyars — 
in  supreme  control  of  Southern  Arabia,  which  branches  in 
time  became  the  monopolist  marine-carriers,  explorers, 
colonisers,  and  miners  of  all  the  coast  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
and  purveyed  the  greater  quantity  of  gold  required  by  their 
Phoenician  brethren  in  Syria. 

But,  in  course  of  time,  just  as  the  power  of  the  Phoeni- 
cian kingdoms  waxed,  so  that  of  the  Sabaeo-Arabians 
waned,  until  we  find  that,  not  by  conquest,  but  by  natural 
absorption,  the  Phoenicians  themselves  became  not  only 
the  masters  of  the  Mediterranean  and  northern  seas,  but  of 
the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  colonies  that  the  Sabjeo- Arabians 
had  planted,  and  the  trade  and  wealth  for  which  the  Sabaans 
had  been  so  famous  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Phoenicians. 

The  theory  is,  and  it  appears  well  founded  so  far  as  it 
can  be  proved,  that  the  Phoenicians,  who  had  then  become 
the  premier  explorers,  merchants,  navigators,  miners,  and 
metallurgists  of  the  world,  occupied  among  other  former 
Sabso-Arabian  colonies,  the  country  of  South-East  Africa, 
which  included  Monomotapa,  or  Rhodesia. 

In  occupying  Monomotapa,  while  still  adhering  to  the 
main  type  of  architecture  common  to  the  Sabaeo-Arabians 
and  themselves,  they  introduced  fresh  features  in  building,  as 
shown  not  only  by  new  Zimbabwes,  which  they  themselves 
are  believed  to  have  erected  in  Monomotapa,  but  by  the 
extensions  and  reconstructions  of  the  original  Zimbabwes. 

In  the  Great  Zimbabwe  the  peculiarity  of  building  in 
terraces  rising  in  tiers  is  altogether  absent,  and  the  original 
portions  of  Zimbabwe  itself  are  held  to  have  been  built  in 
the  earliest  period  of  ancient  architecture  extant  in  Rhodesia. 
Of  course,  at  Zimbabwe  there  are  reconstructions  and  exten- 
sions of  the  original  building,  and  these  reconstructions  and 
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extensions  are  of  various  periods,  with  the  features  of  such 
periods  prominent. 

But  in  several  parts  of  Rhodesia  and  other  portions  of 
Monomotapa  there  have  been  erected  on  the  slopes  or 
summits  of  the  kopjes  massive  structures  which,  while 
following  generally  the  first  Zimbabwe  type,  have  been  built 
in  three  or  more  high-terraced  tiers  rising  to  the  summit  of 
the  hills,  surrounding  them,  and  sometimes  completely  cover- 
ing them.  This  "  wedding-cake "  feature,  as  it  has  been 
termed,  is  absent  in  all  Zimbabwes  built  in  the  first  period. 
Yet  all  these  later  Zimbabwes  present  all  the  evidences  of 
having  been  erected  by  nature-worshippers,  and  contain  the 
orientated  temple  "  open  to  heaven,"  the  sacred  circle,  the 
conical  towers  ("the  high  places"),  the  monoliths,  and  every 
evidence  of  Phallic  worship.  This  class  of  Zimbabwe  is 
represented,  among  many  others,  by  Dhlo-dhlo,  Regina, 
Meteme,  and  Khami. 

There  exists  a  marvellous  similarity  between  these  later 
Zimbabwes  and  many  of  the  three  thousand  nauraghes,  or 
terraced  fortresses  which  cover  the  island  of  Sardinia.  In 
both  the  Rhodesian  and  Sardinian  erections  evidences  of 
nature-worship  are  abundant.  "The  age,"  writes  Mr.  Wilmot, 
"  of  the  Sardinian  nauraghes  goes  back  to  a  remote  antiquity 
— to  the  Bronze  Age — to  a  time  when  the  Romans  were  not 
known  on  the  Tiber."  Gerard  (p.  6)  writes:  "1  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  considering  the  numerous  round  edifices  of  Sardinia, 
which  are  known  under  the  name  of  nauraghes,  as  monu- 
ments of  the  worship  of  Baal."  Moreover,  among  the  great 
authorities  on  this  question,  it  is  conceded  that  these  ruins 
were  erected  by  the  Libyans,  for  the  monuments  of 
Phcenician  worship  are  to  be  found  in  the  Sardinian 
nauraghe  ruins,  both  monoliths  and  stones,  with  the  most 
unmistakable  emblems  representing  a  religion  so  vicious 
and  debasing  that  in  Palestine  it  incurred  the  righteous 
denunciations    such    as    were    hurled    against    Tyre    and 
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Sidon  and  the  "  high  places "  of  Samaria  where  Baal  was 
worshipped. 

Some  of  the  arguments  advanced  in  sujjport  of  the  theory 
of  the  Phffinician  occupation  of  Monomotapa  may  be  men- 
tioned, as  follows : — 

1.  The  known  absorption  by  the  Phcenicians  of  the  in- 
fluence and  commerce  of  the  Sabaeo- Arabians  in  the 
Southern  Ocean  and  its  coasts,  which  occurred  during  the 
period  in  which  Monomotapa  was  worked  by  the  ancients 
for  gold. 

2.  The  erection  of  later  Zimbabwes  in  Monomotapa  which, 
while  adhering  to  the  type  of  the  first  Zimbabwe  period,  yet 
had  a  development  in  architecture  peculiar  to  itself,  and  their 
marvellous  similarity  in  this  respect  to  the  nauraghes  of 
Sardinia,  built,  as  is  conceded  by  many  authorities,  by  the 
Libyans. 

3.  The  exact  representation  of  the  same  form  of  worship, 
with  Phallic  emblems,  both  in  Rhodesia  as  well  as  in  Sar- 
dinia or  other  Mediterranean  colonies  of  Phoenicia,  which 
are  admitted  by  high  authorities  to  be  Phoenician.  Betyla: 
(sacred  stones),  as  found  so  plentifully  in  Rhodesia,  have 
been  discovered  in  all  countries  once  subject  to  Phoenician 
influence. 

4.  The  discovery  at  Zimbabwe  of  the  soapstone  cylinder 
of  quern  shape,  with  rings  of  rosettes  on  the  top  and  sides, 
which  rosettes  are  believed  to  represent  the  sun,  and  are 
common  in  Phallic  decoration.  This  cylinder,  which  is  con- 
sidered as  undoubtedly  Phoenician,  is  similar  to  the  one 
found  at  the  Temple  of  Paphos,  in  Cyprus,  which  was  once 
a  leading  Phcenician  colony.  The  rosettes  are  also  similar 
to  those  on  the  sacred  cone  of  the  great  Phoenician  Temple 
of  the  Sun  at  Emesa,  in  Syria,  and  also  to  the  rosettes  on 
the  Phcenician  sepulchral  stelae  in  the  British  Museum. 

5.  The  discovery  of  the  soapstone  birds  at  Zimbabwe, 
pronounced  by  authorities  similar  to  the  images  of  the  birds 
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sacred  to  Astarte,  worshipped  by  the  Phoenicians ;  also  of 
Phallic  emblems  distinctly  PhcEnician. 

6.  The  discovery  at  Zimbabwe,  by  Mr.  Bent,  of  the  soap- 
stone  ingot  mould  corresponding  exactly  to  the  tin  ingot,  of 
undoubted  Phoenician  manufacture,  discovered  at  Falmouth, 
and  which  is  now  in  the  Truro  Museum,* 

7.  The  discovery  of  true  Phalli. 

8.  The  presence  of  cones  and  conical  buttresses.  The 
conef  at  Zimbabwe  is  held  to  be  a  facsimile  of  the  sacred 
cone  in  the  Phoenician  temple  at  Byblos. 

9.  The  historic  records  of  the  voyages  of  the  Phoenicians 
both  round  the  south  of  Africa  and  direct  from  the  Red  Sea 
to  the  coast  of  South-East  Africa  (Monomotapa). 

These  arguments  could  easily  be  enlarged  upon  and 
added  to,  but  sufficient  is  shown  to  satisfy  one  that,  at  any 
rate,  some  substantial  grounds  exist  for  believing  that  the 
Phoenicians  once  settled  in  Rhodesia  and  worked  upon  its 
vaist  areas  of  gold  reefe. 

All  the  aid  that  Portuguese  records  can  render  in  eluci- 
dating the  mystery  which  enwraps  the  ruins  is  most  ably 
summed  up  in  Mr.  Wilmot's  book,  Monotnotapa.  The  Por- 
tuguese hold  of  these  inland  territories  (sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries)  was  singularly  weak  and  tentative, 
far  from  permanent,  and  only  comparatively  brief  Not 
being  colonists,  they  were  compelled  to  keep  by  force  of 
arms  what  they  had  conquered.  They  never  completely 
subjugated  the  native  tribes  of  these  parts,  and  consequently 
were  always  at  war  with  warlike  j>eople.  Too  timid  to 
journey  far  from  the  rivers  which  served  as  their  lines  of 

•  Proreurir  C.  Le  Neve  Foster,  F.lt.s.,  states  that  Injakafum,  near  the 
Zambesi,  where  Dr.  Peters  locates  Ophir,  meant  "  a  ^eat  tnine,"  corresponding 
to  llie  name  VSTieal  Vor,  in  Cornwall.  The  old  lin-smelters  of  Cornwall  were 
Pboeniciam,  and  like  the  natives  of  metliaeval  Monomotapa  and  of  Rhodesia  of 
to-day,  they  lued  quills  fox  holding  the  small  quantity  of  gold  obtained  in  their 
tin-slreanving  operation*. 

t  See  Dr.  Scblichter's  works  for  descriptions  of  conical  towers  in  Arabia. 
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communication  with  the  coast,  they  did  not  penetrate  to  all 
parts  of  Monomotapa.  Coming  along  the  Mazoe  and 
UmfuH  Rivers,  they  occupied  the  northern  portions  of 
Mashonaland,  and  with  the  aid  of  their  roughly  built  and 
loopholed  forts,  they  held  for  a  short  time  territory  extend- 
ing in  a  south-westerly  direction  as  far  south  as  Sebakwe, 
where  they  established  themselves  for  a  time  at  their  settle- 
ment, about  eight  miles*  distance  in  a  direct  line  N.N.E.  of 
the  Chicago-Gaika  Mine,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Sebakwe 
River.  Here  their  last -known  southerly  fort,  the  ruins  of 
which  now  cover  fifty  acres  of  ground,  with  loopholed  walls 
linking  several  kopjes  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  was  built. 
The  two  cannon,  one  bronze  and  the  other  iron,  found  at 
the  ancient  and  important  ruins  at  Dhlo-dhlo,  in  the  Upper 
Insiza  district,  and  which  bear  the  Portuguese  coat  of  arms, 
may  have  been  bought,  through  the  medium  of  the  Jesuit 
missionary,  from  them  by  Mombo,  whose  kraal  was  built 
among  the  ruins  at  Dhlo-dhlo ;  this  Mom  bo  being  the  son  of 
Mombo  who  lived  in  a  kraal  built  among  the  ancient  ruins 
of  Thabas  Imamba,  and  who  was  skinned  alive  when  the 
invasion  by  the  Amaswazie  took  place. 

Jesuit  missionaries  and  Portuguese  traders,  however,  suc- 
ceeded in  penetrating  much  farther  into  the  heart  of  the 
country.  Jesuit  missionaries  are  believed  to  have  resided  in 
or  near  No.  i  Ruin  at  Khami.  The  territory  being  so  pre- 
cariously held,  it  is  not  at  all  surprising  the  Portuguese  did 
comparatively  little  gold-mining.  There  are  evidences  of 
their  having  continued  some  of  the  workings  of  the  ancients, 
especially  at  the  Bonsor  Mine,  and  the  discovery  of  their 
double-pointed  iron  picks,  from  which  the  wood  handles  had 
rotted  away,  once  perplexed  the  prospectors  of  Rhodesia, 
On  the  Zambesi  they  appear  to  have  been  far  more  success- 
ful, as  the  number  of  their  ruined  forts  and  settlements 
along  the  river  banks  seem  to  testify. 
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NOTE. 
Selected  extracts  from  Monomotapa  {Rhodesia),  by  the  Hon.  A.  WlLMOT. 

(p.  xvii.)  Mr.  Rider  Haggard  writes :  "  Mr.  Bent  proved  to  the 
satisfaction  of  most  archaeologists  that  the  ruins  of  Zimbabwe 
are  undoubtedly  of  Phoenician  origin.  There  are  the  massive  and 
familiar  Phoenician  walls,  there  the  sacred  birds,  figured,  however, 
not  as  the  dove  of  Cypris,  but  as  the  vulture  of  her  Sidonian 
representative,  Astarte,  and  there  in  plenty  the  primitive  and  un- 
pleasing  objects  of  nature-worship,  which  in  this  shape  or  that 
are  present  wherever  the  Phcenician  reared  his  shrines.  There 
also  stands  the  great  building — half  temple,  half  fortress — contain- 
ing the  sacred  cone  in  its  inner  court,  as  at  Faphos,  Byblos,  and 
Emesus.  .  .  .  Although  some  testimony  is  lacking,  the  many  external 
ewdences  force  the  student  to  conclude  .  .  .  that  these  buildings 
must  have  been  constructed  and  that  the  neighbouring  gold  mines 
were  worked  by  Phoenicians,  or  by  some  race  intimately  connected 
with  them  and  impregnated  with  their  ideas  of  religion  and  architec- 
ture." Mr.  Rider  Haggard  debates  the  statement  of  MM.  Chipiez 
and  Perrot,  that  "  no  inland  Phoenician  town  is  known  to  history." 

(pp.  36,  37)  Mr.  VVilmot  writes:  "The  builders  of  the  Zim- 
babwes  in  South- East  Africa  and  of  the  nauraghes  in  Sardinia  were 
nature-worshippers  of  the  early  Phoenician  cult,  when  stone-worship 
was  one  of  the  leading  features  of  that  religion." 

(ib.)  "The  arguments  of  MM.  Perrot  and  Chipiez  point  to  the 
fact  the  nauraghe  builders  (in  Sardinia)  came  from  Libya." 

{ib.)  "We  may  venture  to  attribute  a  very  remote  antiquity — 
the  Bronze  Age — to  both  classes  of  buildings.  Certainly  we  can 
scarcely  be  wrong  in  concluding  that  the  oldest  of  the  Zimbabwes 
of  South-East  Africa  were  erected  before  the  ninth  century  B.C. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  some  of  them  existed  when  Hiram,  King 
of  Tyre,  obtained  gold  for  the  Temple  of  Solomon.*' 

(p.  89)  "  Most  probably  the  Saba;o-Arabians  of  Yemen  (South 
Arabia)  discovered  the  place  and  erected  temples  for  their  stone- 
worship,  similar  to  those  raised  in  Arabia,  and  put  up  their  Himya- 
ritic  inscriptions  and  worked  for  gold.  This  people  were  the  traders 
and  marine  carriers  of  the  Southern  Ocean,  and  held  the  monopoly." 
"The  preponderance  of  evidence  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  the 
principal  Ophir  of  Scripture  having  been  inland  from  the  Sofala 
coast  in  the  country  of  Monomotaf>a." 
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(p.  47)  "In  the  Zimbabwes  of  South-East  Africa  are  no  images 
of  gods — no  idols,  except  blocks  of  stone.  This  seems  to  give  some 
indication  of  the  early  periods  when  the  temple  forts  were  built. 
Of  course,  roughly  hewn  images  of  birds  have  been  found,  but  these 
are  scarcely  idols.  The  vulture  was  the  totem  of  an  Arabian  tribe 
at  the  time  of  the  Himyarite  ascendency." 

(p.  48)  "  In  the  ninth  century  B.C.  the  Phoenician  religion  began 
to  decline.  Though  it  flourished  in  the  Phcenician  colony  of 
Carthage,  it  languished  in  its  original  home  (Phcenicia)." 

(P'  73)  "The  Arabs  were  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
colonisation  and  settlement  of  the  countries  of  the  Southern  Ocean 
that  we  must  consider  all  history  there  in  connection  with  that  of 
this  great  ancient  people  (Phcenicians).  They  held  exactly  the  same 
stone-worship  of  the  early  Sidonian  and  Tyrian  periods,  and  their 
monuments  and  inscriptions  testify  that  they  unquestionably 
pracrised  the  same  religion  as  that  professed  by  the  men  who 
built  the  South  African  Zimbabwes." 

(p.  77)  "Arabia  is  regarded  by  very  great  and  competent 
authorities  as  the  primitive  centre  of  the  foundation  of  the  Semitic 
races,  and  we  are  told  that  'the  study  of  actual  populations  of 
Eastern  Africa  proves  that,  from  an  epoch  which  is  lost  in  the  night 
of  time,  the  relations  between  Arabia  and  Africa  were  very  impor- 
tant and  very  numerous." 

{Of.)  "  So  far  as  it  is  possible  to  judge,  it  seems  probable  that  it 
was  the  people  of  Saba,  in  Arabia  Felix,  who  .  .  .  landed  on  the 
coast  of  Sofala,  penetrated  to  the  mines,  and  estabhshed  a  colony 
there." 

PHCENICIANS    AND    HEi.?E\VS. 
Note  founded  on  the  works  of  Rawlinson  and  Kenrick . 

The  connection  between  the  Phcenicians  and  Hebrews  was 
strikingly  intimate,  the  Hebrews  being  a  younger  branch  of  the 
Semitic  family,  from  which  the  Phcenicians  sprang,*  The  language 
of  the  Phoenicians  was  closely  identified  with  that  of  the  Hebrews 
as  German  to  Dutch,  or  Portuguese  to  Spanish,  while  the  religion 
of  the  Phoinicians  in  their  earliest  days  was,  like  that  of  the 
Hebrews,  monotheistic.  The  kingdoms  of  Phoenicia  adjoined 
Palestine  (known  to  the  Phcenicians  as  Netu)  on  the  north,  near 
the  hilts  of  Galilee,  and  places  in  Phcenicia  are  constantly  ailuded 

*  "  The  Jews  owned  the  same  biood  and  speech  as  the  Phoenicians." — Perrot 
and  Chipikz. 
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W  and  New  Testaments ;  for  instance,  Tyre  and 
'a.-sarea  -  Philippi),  Lebanon,  Mount  Herraon, 
iTmel,  Gebal,  etc 

f  the  Phoenicians  was  far  anterior  to  the  exodus 
!U  Egypt.  In  Judges  we  read  that  the  Phcenician 
i.areless,  quiet,  and  secure."  In  area  Phcenicia 
I  •  than  four  thousand  square  miles  of  coast  land, 
■I  at  least  one  English  county,  and  yet  it  became 
'   its  lime. 

lan  tribes  are  mentioned  early  in  Genesis,  while 
:hizedek  (Gen.  xiv.  i8)  and  Abimelech  (/A  x.\.  2) 
'  'an.     The  Phcenician  deities  of  the  polytheistic 
d    and   original — such  as   Baal,   Astoreth,   and 
■  Tv-quently  mentioned;   also    Dagon   (i    Sam.   v.    3; 
,  while  the  sacred  stones,  pillars,  towers,  and  "high 
I'hcenician  worship  are  repeatedly  referred   to  by  the 
i  he  tribe  of  Zeraarites  (Gen.  x.  18),  Gebal  (Joshua  xiii. 
;    7  J  Ezek.  xiii,  5);  Baal-Zephon,  a   Phtenician  port 
i¥    a,  9);  Elath,  a  Phcenician  colony  (i  Kings  ix.  26-28); 
re  (Judges  i.  31) ;  Tyre,  "a  strong  city"  (Joshua  xix.  29), 
a  group  of  Phoenician  colonies   in  Spain  (Gen,  x,  4  ; 
10;   Isa.  Ixvi.    j8);   migration  of   Phcenicians  westward 
|tr.  1-13);  intermarriage  of  Jews  and  Phcenicians  (i  Kings 
31 ;  2  Chron.  ii.  14) ;  Gideon  destroyed  the  sacred  tower 
^Tidianites  (Judges  viii.  7) ;  Phcenician  trade  with  Hebrews 
'ii"*  ^'-  9>  Ezra  iii.  7);  Phcenicians  obtain  wheat,  honey,  wine, 
|l   from  the  Hebrews  (Ezek.  xxvii.    1 7) ;   Phoenician   luxury 
xxvi.  16,  xxvii.   3-25,  xxviii.   13);  Tyre,  Phcenician  capital 
xxvii.  3) ;  Tyre  wealthy  in  gold  (Zech.  ix.  3) ;  violence  of 
knans  (Ezek.  xxviii.  16);  Phcenician  slave-traders  (Ezek.  xxvii. 
'pleasant  houses"  of  Tyre  (Ezek.  xxvi.  12) ;  Phcenician  mining 
>ed  (Job  xxviii.  i-ii);  Hiram  furnished  David  with  cedar 
[i  Chron,  xxii.  4) ;  Hiram's  father  a  Phoenician,  his  mother  a 
ler  of  the  tribe  of  Dan   (2  Chron.   ii.    13);  joint  fleets  of 
icia  and  Israel  on  Mediterranean  and  Indian  Ocean  (i  Kings 
1^  »8,  X,  15,  22);  Hiram  supplied  Solomon  with  material  for 
jmple  (2  Chron.  ii.  3-T0) ;  Phcenician  artisans  employed  in 
lildmg  of  the  Temple  (2  Chron.  ii.  17,  18);  Hiram  manufac- 
ornaments  for  Solomon's  Temple  (2  Chron.  ii.  14);  Solomon 
jccded  a  district  of  Galilee  to  the  Phcenicians  (i  Kings  ix.  11); 
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Jews  build  "high  places"  to  Baal  (Jer.  xxxii.  35,  xix.  5);  Ahab  builds 
Temple  of  Baal  in  Samaria,  also  at  Jezreel  {2  Kings  xxi.  7,  xxii.  6) ; 
Christ  converses  with  a  Phcenician  woman  (Mark  vii.  26)1  Phoenicia 
receives  the  gospel  (Acts  ix.  19);  Phoenicia  "nourished"  from  Pales- 
tine (Acts  xii.  20). 

We  also  read  in  Scripture  that  Solomon  married  a  Phcenician 
princess,  that  he  worshipped  in  the  Temple  of  Baal  at  Sidon,  that 
the  daughter  of  the  King  of  Tyre  and  High  Priest  of  Astoreth  (Phce- 
nician deity)  married  Ahab,  King  of  Israel,  that  Athaliah,  daughter 
of  Jezebel,  a  Phcenician  princess,  moi  .ed  Ahaziah,  King  of  Judah, 
when  the  Phcenician  worship  became  the  State  religion  of  Judah. 

The  monotheistic  Hebrews  despised  their  polytheistic  kinsmen 
on  account  of  their  worship,  hence  we  read  that  "  the  Jews  had  no 
dealings  with  the  Samaritans"  who  had  accepted  the  Phcenician 
worship.  The  "  good  Samaritan  "  was  most  probably  a  Phcenician 
in  religion,  hence  his  kindly  action  to  the  distressed  Jew  was  remark- 
able. Note  also  the  argument  of  the  Syro-Phcenician  woman  as  to 
the  place  where  God  should  be  worshipped,  the  religion  of  the  Phoe- 
nicians being  purely  material,  while  that  of  the  Jews  was  spiritual. 

"The  Temple  of  Solomon,  though  modelled  in  some  respects 
upon  the  'Tabernacle  of  the  Congregation,'  must  be  regarded  as 
essentially  a  Phoenician  building,  at  once  designed  by  Phoenicians 
and  the  work  of  Phoenician  hands  "  (Rawlinson). 

The  two  pillars  are  considered  to  have  been  identical  with  the 
sacred  pillars  reared  in  the  Phoenician  Temples  of  Baal. 

See  also  Riligion  of  t/te  Stmites,  by  Robertson  Smith. 

As  to  Phcenician  and  Carthaginian  influence,  both  ascertained 
and  conjectured,  in  Demerara,  Mexico,  Peru,  Yucatan,  North 
America,  Polynesia,  and  Europe,  see  Wilmot's  Alonomotapa  and 
various  works  on  Phcenicia, 


Professor  A.  H.  Keane,  London,  dealing  with  Dr.  Peters'  theory 
connecting  the  ancients  of  Rhodesia  with  Egyptian  Hamiles,  states : 
"  Nothing  so  far  has  been  advanced  to  upset  the  view  put  forward  by 
the  late  Mr.  Theodore  Bent  that  the  first  colonisers  and  exploiters  of 
South  Zambesi  were  not  Egyptian  Hamites  but  Arabian  Semites, 
most  probably  Himyarites  (Sabseans)  or  Phoenicians,  or  both."  Pro- 
fessor Keane  cites  Herr  B.  Movit/  in  the  Verhand/ungen  der  Gesell- 
schaft  Jiir  Erdkunde,  Berlin,  i  S96,  pp.  2-9,  who  strongly  opposed 
Dr.  Peters'  conclusions.  Dr.  Peters  has  since  been  "converted"  to 
the  theory  of  the  Sabaeo- Arabian  or  Himyaritic  occupation  of 
Rhodesia 


CHAPTER    IV 


AREA  OF  ANCIENT  RUINS  AND  ANCIENT  WORKINGS— 
MATOPPA,  ZIMBABWE,  AND  SOFALA  MAIN  ROADS— 
THE  MATOPPAS  AND  THE  ANCIENTS— KING  SOLO- 
MON'S ROAD— "THE  WALL  OF  GOD"— LO  'BENGULA'S 
IVORY— WAS  THERE  A  NORTHERN  MAIN  ROAD  ?— 
SOFALA. 

N  defining  the  area  covered  by  the  ancient  ruins  and  gold- 
workings  in  Rhodesia,  identically  the  same  difficulty 
presents  itself  as  is  experienced  by  the  cartographers  who 
prepare  even  the  most  recent  maps  of  Rhodesia  in  defining 
the  limits  of  the  various  gold-belts.  At  some  points  cer- 
tainly, owing  to  the  nature  of  the  formation  of  the  rock,  the 
limits  of  gold-belts  may  be  absolutely  determined,  but  at 
other  points  there  are  strong  probabilities  that  some  of  the 
present  accepted  boundaries  may  be  extended  where  the 
formation  is  favourable,  but  this  can  only  be  decided  on 
when  fuller  prospecting  work  has  taken  place.  Mr.  John 
Hays  Hammond,  reporting  in  1895  on  the  Rhodesian  gold- 
belts,  writes  :  "  Until  more  detailed  investigations  have  been 
carried  out  it  is  impossible  to  define  the  boundaries  of  the 
gold-belts." 

So  it  is  with  the  area  of  our  ancient  ruins.  A  line  drawn 
round  the  outlying  ruins  so  far  discovered  will  provide  a 
well-defined  area,  but  just  as  there  are  outside  our  present 
ascertained  gold-belts  "favourable  but  unprospected  forma- 
tions," so  outside  the  line  embracing  the  outlying  ruins  are 
there  favourable  prospects  of  discovering  still  more  i-uins  and 
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workings.  According  to  old  Portuguese  and  Arab  writings, 
the  kingdom  of  Monomotapa  extended  much  further  to  the 
south  than  that  point  (Murchison  Range)  in  the  Transvaal 
Colony  shown  on  the  map  we  have  prepared,  but  evidences 
in  the  shape  of  ancient  ruins  have  so  far  only  been  actually 
discovered  to  the  point  so  marked. 

Mr.  Wilmot  states  that  "  Monomotapa  is  the  great  interior 
empire  said  by  some  writers  to  e.xtend  from  Mozambique 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  reality  it  extended  only 
between  the  Zambesi  and  the  Limpopo  Rivers,  although 
it  is  possible  that  tributary  kingdoms  south  of  the  Limpopo 
may  have  existed."  Father  J.  Santos,  writer  of  the  History 
of  Ethiopia  (1570),  states,  "The  coast  of  Eastern  Ethiopia 
extends  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,"  while  a  map  of  Africa 
dated  1528  shows  the  Oceanus  yEthiopicus  to  extend  along 
the  east  coast  of  Africa  as  far  as  the  most  southerly  part  of 
the  continent,  and  it  makes  "  Monomotapa^  Imperium  "  to 
occupy  country  almost  extending  from  slightly  to  the  north 
of  the  Zambesi  above  Tete  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  covering  the  central  land  between 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Indian  Ocean  with  the  exception  of  the 
low  coast  land  on  all  sides. 

Johnstone  (1603)  states,  "  In  the  residue  of  Ethiope  raigne 
divers  powerful  princes  as  the  kings  of  Adell,  Mononungi, 
Monomotapa,  Angola,  and  Congo.  Monomotapa  is  mightier 
and  more  famous  than  the  rest  This  kingdom  stretches 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  for  the  viceroys  of  that 
huge  tract  do  acknowledge  him  for  their  sovereign  and 
superior  governor."  Duarte  Barbosa  (15 16)  also  states 
that  the  kings  of  all  countries  between  Mozambique 
and  Cape  were  subject  to  the  King  of  Benemotapa. 
Old  Arab  and  Portuguese  writers  include  in  Monomotapa 
all  the  region  south  of  the  Zambesi,  e.xtending  to  the  country 
of  the  Kafirs  (Pays  de  Caffres)  even  to  the  banks  of  the 
Orange  River.     In  Les  Champs  ei' Or  (iSgi)  the  author  states, 
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"Opposite  Tete  (to  the  south)  commenced  Mokaranga,  or 
Monomotapa  properly  so  called,"  thus  confirming  the  French 
map  of  1705,  which  shows  "  Etats  du  Monomotapa"  as  south 
of  the  Zambesi  and  practically  along  its  whole  length. 

But  to  return  from  tlie  mediaeval  area  of  Monomotapa  to 
that  of  the  ancient  builders  of  the  Rhodesian  Zimbab^i'es : 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  reported  that  Proto- 
Arabian  inscriptions  have  been  found  in  Bechuanaland,  while 
old  workings  exist  at  the  Monastery  Diamond  Mine,  in  the 
Orange  River  Colony;  and  these  workings  are  believed  by 
some  to  be  ancient,  bronze  spear-heads  with  skeletal  remains 
of  men  of  huge  stature  having  been  discovered  here.  On 
the  north-eastern  border  of  Natal,  and  on  the  hills  forming 
the  precipitous  banks  of  the  Tugela  at  Ingoberu,  material 
evidence  has  been  found  of  working  and  occupation  by 
ancients,  but  the  era  of  these  ancients  is  very  difficult  to 
fix.  There  is  also  a  hill  on  the  borders  of  Zululand,  which, 
according  to  the  oldest  native  tradition,  has  always  borne  the 
nameof  Thaba  I'SuHman,  Old  workings  have  been  discovered 
east  of  Mafeking,  while  the  name  of  Namaqualand  has,  by 
some  writers,  been  associated  with  Almaquah,  the  goddess 
Venus,  worshipped  by  the  Sabaeans.  But  these  districts  do 
not  present  any  tangible  evidences  of  ancient  occupation 
in  the  shape  of  massive  ruins,  such  as  are  so  numerous  in 
Rhodesia,  and  therefore  we  exclude  them  from  the  ancient 
area  as  defined  later. 

Again,  the  native  nomenclature  of  certain  kopjes  and 
other  places  in  Rhodesia  is  highly  suggestive  of  there  being 
ancient  ruins  on  or  near  them,  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  these  peculiarities  of  nomenclature  have  in  the  past 
frequently  led  to  the  discovery  of  numerous  unsuspected 
ruins,  and  the  examination  of  such  places  which  exist 
beyond  the  area  so  marked  on  the  map  has  yet  to  be  taken 
in  hand. 

The  northern  limit  is,   for  our  present  purposes,  purely 
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tentative,  and  may  be  taken  as  the  line  of  the  Zambesi 
from  the  Victoria  Falls  to  east  of  Lupata  Gorge.  It  is 
believed,  however,  that  the  ancients  worked  for  copper  on  the 
Upper  Kafukwe  River,  about  150  miles  north  of  the  Victoria 
Falls;  also  it  is  known  that  they  washed  for  alluvial  gold  far 
to  the  north  of  Zumbo  and  Tete,  and  reports  of  the  existence 
of  ruins  beyond  the  Zambesi  (not  of  the  Portuguese  forts 
that  stud  the  length  of  the  river)  are  numerous,  and  even  of 
some  districts  in  which  they  are  to  be  found ;  but  the  e\'idences 
are  so  meagre  that  until  more  definite  particulars  are  forth- 
coming it  would  be  safer  to  accept  the  present  tentative 
northern  boundary  of  the  Monomotapa  area  as  formed  by 
the  Zambesi  from  the  Victoria  Falls  to  east  of  the  Lupata 
Gorge. 

The  western  and  southern  boundaries  of  the  area  can  be 
better  defined.  Commencing^,  at  the  head-waters  of  the 
Matetsi  River  in  Wankie's  district,  about  fort>'-five  miles  due 
soutli  of  the  Victoria  Falls,  the  western  boundary  runs  south- 
south-east  to  a  few  miles  west  of  Tati  Concessions,  thus 
including  the  ruins  on  the  upper  head-water  tributaries  of 
the  Gwaai,  also  the  Upper  and  Lower  Khami  ruins,  and  the 
ruins  at  Hulalema  and  Old  Tati,  and  other  ruins  in  the  Con- 
cessions, while  proceeding  to  Elibi,  the  Shashi,  Macloutsie, 
and  Lotsani  groups  of  ruins  are  included.  From  Elibi  the 
line  runs  south-west  to  a  point  ju5t  beyond  the  Murchison 
Range  in  the  Transvaal  Colony,  and  includes  districts  where 
ancient  gold-workings  are  numerous,  where  are  ancient  ruins 
which  were  reported  upon  by  Mr.  Baines  in  1876.  The  line 
then  continues  north-east  to  a  point  on  the  Lower  Sabi 
River  in  Portuguese  territor}',  about  seventy  miles  from 
where  the  Sabi  enters  the  Indian  Ocean,  some  sixty  miles 
south  of  Sofala.  This  line  embraces  the  chain  of  ancient 
ruins  on  the  Lower  Sabi 

The  north-west  boundary  line  may  be  drawn  from  some- 
what east  of  the  Lupata  Gorge  to  a  point  some  seventy  miles 
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north-west  of  Sofala,  including  the  Mount  Fura  and  Inyanga 
districts,  in  which  ancient  ruins  are  so  numerous,  also  ruins 
in  Portuguese  territory  to  the  north-east  of  Inyanga,  and 
known  ruins  mucli  further  south. 

There  now  only  remains  a  boundary  line  to  be  fixed  con- 
necting the  southern  extremity  of  the  line  from  east  of  the 
Lupata  Gorge  with  the  northern  extremity  of  the  line  run- 
ning up  from  the  Murchison  Range  to  the  Lower  Sabi,  a 
distance  of  some  eighty  or  a  hundred  miles,  on  the  length  of 
which  lies  the  ancient  and  historic  port  of  Sofala,  which  from 
the  very  earliest  days  of  definite  history  has  been  recognised 
to  have  been  the  gold-shipping  port  of  the  country  of  Mono- 
motapa  (Rhodesia). 

Inclosed  by  this  line,  which  runs  parallel  to  the  coast  line, 
and  some  seventy  or  more  miles  inland,  are  the  rising  series 
of  plateaux  which  on  their  western  side  join  Mashonaland, 
from  the  north  of  Inyanga  down  to  the  junction  of  the  Lundi 
and  Sabi  Rivers.  These  plateaux  are  in  Portuguese  territory 
and  form  the  watersheds  of  many  rivers  and  streams.  Here 
are  numerous  ancient  ruins,  and  maps  of  these  parts  are 
marked  as  follows :  "  Ancient  ruins  in  this  neighbourhood," 
and  "  Ancient  ruins  reported,"  etc.,  while  the  existence  of 
numerous  ruins  is  within  the  knowledge  of  travellers  and 
hunters  of  repute. 

The  hypothesis  of  many  leading  antiquarians  is  that 
Sofala  was  the  port  used  by  the  nature- worshipping  Sabaeo- 
Arabians  of  Yemen  (South  Arabia),  who  are  believed  to 
have  first  discovered  the  natural  wealth  of  Monomotapa,  and 
who,  it  is  conjectured,  built  its  earliest  Zimbabwes ;  that  it 
was  subsequently  the  port  of  the  Phcenicians  of  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean,  when  Tyre  and  Sidon  were  approaching  the 
zenith  of  their  fame,  and  when  the  go-ahead  young  Phoenician 
colony  of  Carthage  was  commencing  that  newer-world  growth 
which  in  later  times  overshadowed  and  altogether  eclipsed 
the  influence  of  its  mother- country  ;  these  Phoenicians,  so  it 
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has  been  suggested,  also  building  their  Zimbabwes  and 
extending  the  older  Zimbabwes ;  and  that  later  it  was  the 
port  of  the  Arabs  (all  these  three  races  being  members  of 
the  great  Semitic  family,  which  research  avers  was  originally 
founded  in  Chaldea),  who  again,  it  is  believed,  built 
Zimbabwes,  but  somewhat  different  in  style  of  architecture, 
though  following  on  the  main  lines  of  similar  buildings 
found  in  Southern  Arabia ;  while  it  is  not  disputed  that 
Sofala  was  the  port  of  the  old  Portuguese,  who  built  their 
own  forts  and  settlements  in  portions  of  Monomotapa 
only. 

This  hypothesis  as  to  the  various  occupations  of  Mono- 
motapa has  in  some  important  matters  a  basis  provided  by 
research,  history,  and  tradition,  but  Its  full  and  general  accept- 
ance would  be  injurious  until  all  the  evidence  in  its  favour 
had  been  taken  and  examined.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
admitted  that  argument  against  the  acceptance  of  this  hypo- 
thesis is  extremely  difficult.  Practically  the  bulk  of  the 
external  evidences  obtainable  has  been  exhausted  in  its 
fa%'our,  but  the  internal  evidences  to  be  gained  from  the 
actual  ruins  themselves  will  prove  of  vital  importance  in  the 
solution  of  this  problem,  and  from  the  more  than  five  hundred 
ruins  in  Rhodesia,  and  tlie  large  number  in  Portuguese  terri- 
tory, it  is  more  than  possible  that  such  evidence  may  be  soon 
forthcoming. 

Were  the  hypothesis  shown  to  be  well  founded,  we  should 
at  once  have  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  varying  styles 
of  the  Zimbabwe  periods  of  architecture,  and,  for  instance,  as 
an  illustration,  we  might  fairly  conclude  that  no  discovery  of 
Sabaeo-Himyaritic  signwriting  could  be  expected  except  in 
those  Zimbabwes  built  in  the  first-period  style. 

From  the  western  extremity  of  the  Matoppas  and  stretch- 
ing through  the  districts  of  Gwanda,  Filabusi,  M'Pateni, 
Belingwe,  Victoria  (also  M'Tibi),  Lundi  and  Sabi  in  Rhodesia, 
and  following  the  Sabi  River  over  the  boundary  into  Portu- 
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ese  territory,  till  it  reaches  within  about  seventy  miles  of 
the  coast,  is  a  line  of  ruins  some  of  which  rank  as  high 
in  importance  as  any  yet  known,  excepting,  of  course,  the 
Great  Zimbatm'e,  which  line  is  so  clearly  defined  that  one 
draws  the  only  conclusion,  that  along  it  was  the  southern 
road  to  Sofala,  in  fact,  the  Matoppa-Zimbabwe  and  Sofala 
main  road  of  the  ancients,  of  which  on  either  side  lie  the 
gold  districts  which  they  have  so  extensively  worked. 

The  Matoppa  Range,  for  some  inexplicable  reason,  has 
always  been  associated  in  the  minds  of  Rhodesian  pioneers 
and  settlers  with  the  ancient  gold-seekers.  Perhaps  this 
connection  was  brought  about  by  the  mere  popular  idea 
that  were  the  militar)'  rat-trap  gorges  and  Sinbad  recesses 
of  the  Matoppas  searched,  some  substantial  evidences  of 
the  ancients  in  the  shape  of  treasure-caves  might  be  dis- 
covered. 

Perhaps  a  better  knowledge  of  the  Matoppa  Matabeles' 
tradition  concerning  "  The  Wall  of  God,"  which  is  said  to 
run  through  the  range  in  its  most  inaccessible  parts,  might 
assist  in  discovering  what  substratum  of  truth  underlies  the 
tradition ;  or  what,  if  any,  element  of  fact,  though  much 
obscured  and  perverted  by  relation  during  many  ages,  may  be 
brought  to  light  Again,  when  Colonel  Baden-Powell  re- 
turned from  his  reconnaissance  of  the  rebel  position  in  the 
Tuli  Gorge,  his  troopers,  many  of  whom  were  men  of  repute 
in  Bulawayo,  described  an  ancient  wheel-cut  road  coming 
southwards  from  out  the  Matoppas,  with  ruts  worn  deep 
down  into  the  rock,  and  with  large  trees  growing  up  between 
the  ruts,  which  they  called  "  King  Solomon's  Road."  About 
B.C.  1  lOO  wheeled  chariots  with  horses  were  counted  by 
thousands  in  Ass^Tia.  Probably  the  difficulties  of  transport 
of  horses  over  sea,  the  tetze  fly,  and  disease  may  have  mili- 
tated against  the  use  of  the  horse  by  the  ancient  'idf 
(about  940)  says  of  the  inhabitants  of  Zen< 
"  they  have  neither  horses  nor  mules,  and  thq 
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these  animals."     But  it  is  known  that  the  ancients  possessed 
oxen.* 

Further,  the  alleged  existence  of  ancient  signvvriting  on 
the  face  of  a  kopje  on  the  northern  side  of  the  range,  and 
which  some  have  declared  resembles  the  Himyaritic  sign- 
writing,  may  have  originated  the  whole  idea.  All  these 
points  may  be  intensely  interesting,  but  without  substantial 
evidence  to  confirm  report  it  would  be  unwise  to  carry  the 
speculation  further. 

This  popular  idea  may  have  been  encouraged  by  the  fact 
that  Lo  'Bengula's  large  store  of  ivory,  which  he  was  known 
to  possess  before  he  fled  northwards,  has  never  been  ac- 
counted for.  Before  both  the  war  and  the  rebellion,  the 
natives  conveyed  to  the  Matoppas  large  quantities  of  grain, 
which  were  stored  in  caves  in  almost  inaccessible  parts  of  the 
range.  The  popular  mind  conjectured  that  there  also  was 
stored  the  ivory  for  safety,  but  wherever  it  may  have  been 
secreted,  the  exact  location  remains  a  mystery.  The  fear  of 
the  spirit  of  Lo  'Bengula  would  in  itself  be  sufficient  to 
compel  the  Matabele  to  religiously  keep  the  secret  from  the 
white  people,  Certain  is  it  that  immediately  after  the  re- 
bellion was  over,  when  the  Matoppa  Matabele  were  known 
to  be  starving,  some  tusks  were  brought  out  of  the  hills  and 
exchanged  for  grain  food.  One  of  these  tusks,  measuring 
four  feet,  was  brought  to  the  Rev.  D.  Carnegie,  then  at  the 
L.M.S.  station  at  ?Iope  Fountain,  and  exchanged  for  food ; 
which  tusk  Mr.  Carnegie  handed  over  to  the  Administrator. 
However,  the  possible  discovery  of  Lo  'Bengula's  ivory  has 
no  connection  with  any  of  the  Zimbabwe  periods. 

Before  leaving  the  question  of  the  area  occupied  by  these 
ancient  ruins  and  workings,  it  might  be  well  to  state  that 
there  has  been  no  evidence  of  ancient  mining  for  gold  at 
Barberton  and  the  Rand,  or  of  working  for  diamonds  in  the 
Kimberley  district ;  and  the  utter  absence  of  any  discovery  in 
•  Sec  Chapter  Jci, 
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|ins  in  Rhodesia  of  any  precious  stones  forces  one  to 
jnclusion  that  the  ancients  were  not  aware  of  the  exist- 
'^of  the  valuable  gold  and  diamond  fields  south  of  the 
as  we  have  defined  it  in  this  chapter, 

I  Possibly  there  existed  a  northern  road  through  Hartley  and 
Jmoe,  in  Mashon aland,  and  along  the  Pungwe,  Busi,  and 

•x^ue  Rivers  towards  the  coast.  At  the  western  end  of  such 
[line  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  as  yet  of  any  such 

innecting  ruins  as  would  lead  to  the  fixing  of  a  line  of  road, 

it  in  the  north-eastern  parts  of  Mashonaland  ruins  and 
workings  are  so  numerous  that  when  these  have  been 
properly  located  and  marked  on  the  map  one  might  probably 
judge  whether  a  northern  road  existed.  At  present  the  pro- 
babilities are  that  it  did  exist,  for  the  Fungwe,  Revue,  and 
Busi  Rivers,  which  enter  the  sea  above  Sofala,  would  provide 
means  of  communication  inland  for  some  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  coast.  This  probability  is  further  strengthened 
by  the  position  of  the  ruins  in  the  Inyanga  district,  and 
beyond  on  the  Portuguese  plateau,  which,  it  is  obvious,  could 
not  well  have  been  served  by  the  southern  route  to  Sofala, 
The  Portuguese,  in  comparatively  modern  times,  entered 
the  Rhodesian  portion  of  the  country  at  the  north-east  of 
Mashonaland. 

Sofala  is  the  name  given  by  old  geographers  to  the  sea- 
board or  coast  region  lying  between  the  Indian  Ocean  and 
the  high  plateau  country  of  Sabia,  or  Monomotapa.  The 
mediaeval  historians  and  geographers  also  describe  this  terri- 
tory and  portions  of  Monomotapa  as  Sabi,  Sabae,  or  Saba, 
after  the  river  to  which  is  indiscriminately  given  these  names, 
and  which  forms  the  natural  outlet  to  the  coast  of  the  country 
once  known  as  Monomotapa.  Sofala  in  Arabic  signifies  a 
low  country. 

Sofala  is  also  the  name  of  the  port  on  this  coast,  but 
whether  the  present  town  and  harbour  of  Sofala  actually 
occupies   the   exact    location    as   the   ancient   poi  * 
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these  animals."  But  it  is  known  that  the  ancients  possessed 
oxen.* 

Further,  the  alleged  existence  of  ancient  signwriting  on 
the  face  of  a  kopje  on  the  northern  side  of  the  range,  and 
which  some  have  declared  resembles  the  Himyaritic  sign- 
writing,  may  have  originated  the  whole  idea.  All  these 
points  may  be  intensely  interesting,  but  without  substantial 
evidence  to  confirm  report  it  would  be  unwise  to  carry  the 
speculation  further. 

This  popular  idea  may  have  been  encouraged  by  the  fact 
that  Lo  'Bengula's  large  store  of  ivory,  which  he  was  known 
to  possess  before  he  fled  northwards,  has  ne\'er  been  ac- 
counted for.  Before  both  the  war  and  the  rebellion,  the 
natives  conveyed  to  the  Matoppas  large  quantities  of  grain, 
which  were  stored  in  caves  in  almost  inaccessible  parts  of  the 
range.  The  popular  mind  conjectured  that  there  also  was 
stored  the  ivory  for  safety,  but  wherever  it  may  have  been 
secreted,  the  exact  location  remains  a  mystery.  The  fear  of 
the  spirit  of  Lo  'Bengula  would  in  itself  be  sufficient  to 
compel  the  Matabele  to  religiously  keep  the  secret  from  the 
white  people.  Certain  is  it  that  immediately  after  the  re- 
bellion Avas  over,  when  the  Matoppa  Matabele  were  known 
to  be  starving,  some  tusks  were  brought  out  of  the  hills  and 
exchanged  for  grain  food.  One  of  these  tusks,,  measuring 
four  feet,  was  brought  to  the  Rev.  D.  Carnegie,  then  at  the 
L.M.S.  station  at  Hope  Fountain,  and  exchanged  for  food  ; 
which  tusk  Mr.  Carnegie  handed  over  to  the  Administrator. 
However,  the  possible  discoveiy  of  Lo  'Bengula's  ivory  has 
no  connection  with  any  of  the  Zimbabwe  periods. 

Before  leaving  the  question  of  the  area  occupied  by  these 
ancient  ruins  and  workings,  it  might  be  well  to  state  that 
there  has  been  no  evidence  of  ancient  mining  for  gold  at 
Barberton  and  the  Rand,  or  of  working  for  diamonds  in  the 
Kimberley  district ;  and  the  utter  absence  of  any  discovery  in 

•  See  Chapter  xi. 
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name  is  a.  matter  of  uncertainty.  Probably  the  old  port 
occupied  a  position  on  Sofala  Bay  at  some  point  more 
inland  than  the  present  town. 

In  930  A.D.  the  Arabs  were  known  to  be  established  at 
Sofala.  El  Masoudi  (890-947)  states  the  Arabs  of  his  time 
went  habitually  to  that  port  to  obtain  gold  and  predous 
stones  from  the  natives.  Further,  "  Sofala  is  the  termina- 
tion of  the  voyages  of  the  mariners  of  Oman  and  Syraf.  .  .  . 
It  is  a  land  abounding  in  gold,  rich  in  wonderful  things,  and 
very  fertile.'** 

In  9C»  A.D.  the  Arab  writer  Abouzeid- Hassan  describes 
the  land  of  Zendi  in  South- East  Africa;  Albyrouny,  in  1000 
A.D.,  describes  the  commerce  of  Sofala ;  as  also  does  Edrisi 
in  1 100  A.D.,  Edrisi  mentioning  that  Sofala  was  a  country  of 
gold,  and  that  gold  in  great  abundance  was  exported.  In 
1250  Ibn  Sayd  also  describes  Sofala  as  a  countrj'  of  gold  ; 
in  1403  El  Bakoui  and  Abd-el-Rassai  mention  the  gold 
trade  of  Sofala  ;  in  1497  (25th  November)  Vasco  da  Gama 
anchored  at  Sofala  and  heard  of  the  gold  mines,  and  in 
1503  a  Portuguese  expedition  took  possession  of  Sofala 
and  made  the  country  tributary  to  Portugal ;  in  1516  Duarte 
Barbosa  described  the  gold  mine.^  of  Monomotapa  and  the 
great  trade  carried  on  in  gold  ;  in  1630  Portuguese  mis- 
sionaries reported  as  to  the  state  of  the  Christian  churches 
in  Monomotapa. 


*  The  earliest  writers  frequently  speak  of  Sofala  and  MonomolapA  as  "Lower 
Ethiopia,"  and  of  the  inhabitants  as  "  Ethiopians," 
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ANCIENT  GOLD -MINING— OLD  WORKINGS— ENORMOUS 
GOLD  OUTPUT  BY  ANCIENTS-THEIR  DISCONTINU- 
ANCE OF  MINING  OPERATIONS-WAS  IT  SUDDEN?— 
ANCIENT   MINING  A  SOVEREIGN   VENTURE. 

EXCEPT  in  those  parts  of  the  gold-belts  of  Rhodesia 
where  the  lines  of  gold-reef  do  not  show  themselves 
conspicuously  above  the  surface,  as  in  the  Bembesi  district, 
where  the  reefs  rarely  outcrop,  the  gold  areas  are  literally 
covered  with  lines  of  ancient  workings  more  or  less  extensive, 
continuous,  and  well  defined,  and  around  these  workings  are 
still  the  dumps  of  quartz  which  the  ancients  left  behind  them. 
Each  of  these  old  workings  extends  from  fifty  to  two 
hundred  yards  in  length,  sometimes  to  as  much  as  twelve 
hundred  yards,  as  on  the  Killarney  Mine,  and  fifteen  hundred 
yards,  as  on  the  Surprise  Mine.  Their  depth  usually  is  from 
thirty  to  fifty  feet,  many  have  reached  seventy  feet,  and 
some  exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  There  are  also 
many  adits  driven  by  the  ancients  into  the  sides  of  the  hills 
to  very  considerable  distances  along  the  reef.  On  the  Globe 
and  Phoenix  Mine  there  is  an  ancient  incline  adit,  which  the 
Portuguese  miners  evidently  have  extended.  On  the  Bonsor 
Mine  the  ancient  step-like  workings  up  the  face  of  the  reef 
to  the  height  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  were  com- 
menced by  the  ancients,  but  extended  by  the  Portuguese. 
The  timber  roofing,  which  remains  good  to  this  day,  must 
have  been  erected  by  the  Portuguese  in  the  seventeenth 
century. 

ss 
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Diodorus,  Strabo,  Herodotus,  Posidonius,  and  Pliny  de- 
scribe fully  the  mining  operations  of  the  ancients,  especially 
of  the  Phoenicians  who  worked  at  Mount  Pangseus,  near 
Phtlippi,  also  between  Suez  and  Mount  Sinai  for  gold,  in 
Spain  for  silver,  in  Scilly  and  Cornwall  for  tin,  and  so  on 
in  many  countries  of  the  world.  Professor  RawHnson  states 
that  Job  (xxviii.  i-ii)  also  describes  Phoenician  mining. 
Both  from  history  and  from  examination  of  the  oldest  known 
mines,  we  find  that  the  ancients,  certainly  the  Phoenicians, 
could  sink  shafts,  drive  adits,  and,  according  to  Pliny, 
support  the  roofs  with  timbering.  Rhodesia  is  not  the  only 
country  where  the  ancients,  on  reaching  water-level,  were 
prevented  sinking  deeper.  The  Archimedean  screw  was  not 
invented  till  220-190  B.C 

Of  the  114,814  registered  gold  claims  now  current 
(September,  1900)  in  Rhodesia,  considerably  more  than 
half  have  been  pegged  on  the  lines  of  ancient  workings. 
Ancient  workings  have  always  been  a  guide  to  the  pros- 
pector, and  the  best  accredited  mining  engineers  in  Rhodesia, 
in  their  published  official  reports  as  to  their  companies' 
properties,  make  constant  references  to  the  ancient  workings 
on  their  claims  ;  in  fact,  there  are  very  few  out  of  the  more 
than  four  hundred  properties  dealt  with  by  them  in  the 
latest  Report  on  Mining  in  Rhodtsia  issued  bj'  the 
Chartered  Company  in  August,  1900,  in  which  reference 
is  not  made  to  the  existence  of  ancient  workings  on  their 
properties.  So  far  does  the  fact  of  ancient  workings  being 
on  a  property  enhance  its  value,  that  we  find  brokers  adver- 
tise claims  for  sale  as  "  with  old  workings." 

Dr.  Hans  Sauer,  president  of  the  Rhodesia  Chamber  of 
Mines,  said  in  1899,  "Our  experience  in  this  country  now 
amounts  to  this,  that,  given  a  regular  and  extensive  run 
of  old  workings  on  a  block  of  claims,  it  is  almost  a  certainty 
that  a  payable  mine  will  be  found  on  development  of  the 
ground,"     Mr.    Walter    Currie,   M.E.,  also   stated    that    his 
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"  experience  has  invariably  proved  that  where  old  workings 
exist,  they  indicate  more  or  less  accurately  the  length  of 
the  pay  shoot  below." 

It  is  notorious  that  many  of  the  most  successful  of 
Rhodesian  propositions  are  those  which  have  extensive 
ancient  workings  on  their  properties.  This  is  but  one  of 
the  many  evidences  that  though  the  ancients  extracted 
enormous  quantities  of  gold  from  the  reefs  of  this  country, 
practically  the  more  than  overwhelming  bulk  of  its  great 
wealth  lies  to-day  virgin  and  untouched. 

New  finds  of  ancient  workings  are  still  being  made,  and 
as  the  present  known  limits  of  the  gold-belts  are  being  in 
some  directions  extended  with  the  knowledge  gained  by 
further  prospecting  work,  so  the  area  in  which  ancient  work- 
ings are  likely  to  be  discovered  is  relatively  increasing.  The 
traces  of  some  of  these  workings  in  some  cases  have  been 
entirely  obliterated  by  the  subtropical  rains.  For  illustration, 
slightly  to  the  west  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  Administrator's 
office  in  Bulawayo  to  the  Public  Library  an  ancient  working 
on  the  outcrop  of  the  reef  was  opened  up  to  a  depth  of 
some  ten  feet  or  more  for  the  inspection  of  geologists  and 
antiquarians  who  were  visiting  Bulawayo  at  the  time  of  the 
opening  of  the  railway,  which  took  place  in  1897,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  rainy  season.  Owing  to  there  being 
higher  ground  in  its  vicinity^  the  heavy  rains  that  season 
washed  dirt  into  the  excavation  to  such  an  extent  that  by 
June  hardly  a  trace  of  the  working  was  discernible,  while 
to-day  it  is  only  to  be  found  by  first  locating  the  untouched 
outcrop. 

But  the  ancients  did  more  than  work  on  the  quartz  reefs. 
In  Manicaland  and  parts  of  northern  Mashonaland  they 
washed  for  alluvial  gold,  while  in  many  other  parts  of 
Rhodesia  they  washed  for  shed  gold.  Mr.  John  Hays 
Hammond,  whose  extensive  experience  of  gold-mining  in 
California,   Transvaal    Colony,    Rhodesia,  and    other    gold- 
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arc  in  size  not  above  the  average  of  those  generally  found. 
One  chamber  or  length  of  one  of  these  numerous  workings 
on  the  property  gives  an  astonishing  result.  Taking  the 
length,  breadth,  and  depth  of  the  reef  extracted  by  the 
ancients  from  this  reef  with  the  assay  values  of  the  reef 
untouched,  disregarding  altogether  the  possibility  of  the 
ancients  having  also  worked  rich  leaders  (and  these  are 
numerous  on  the  property),  and  making  libera!  allowance 
for  loss  caused  by  crude  methods  of  recovering  gold,  we 
find  that  the  gold  extracted  from  this  one  chamber  out  of 
many  on  the  property  was,  in  present-day  value,  not  less 
than  ;^32,ocxD  sterling.  Mr.  Swan  also  calculates  that  the 
ancients  took  no  less  than  one  and  a  half  million  tons  of 
ore  from  the  old  gold -workings  at  Mtopota,  in  western 
Mashonaland,  alone.  Mr.  E.  A.  Maund,  speaking  of  the 
andent  workings  in  the  'Inswezwe  district,  states  that  tens 
of  thousands  of  slaves  must  have  been  employed  to  turn 
over  the  millions  of  tons  of  reefs  in  the  ancient  search  for 
gold  in  that  locality.  If  we  considered  the  hundreds  of 
square  miles  in  several  parts  of  Rhodesia  which  are  covered 
with  ancient  workings,  and  the  parts  that  contain  workings 
of  above  the  average  length,  continuity,  and  depth,  and  also 
the  alluvial  and  shed-gold  areas,  we  can  safely  arrive  at  a 
conclusion  that  gold  to  the  value  of  at  least  very  many 
scores  of  millions  of  English  pounds  sterling  was  won  by 
the  ancients  from  Rhodesia.  Mr.  J,  Hays  Hammond,  in  the 
early  days  of  1894  and  after,  as  he  admits,  only  partial 
examination  of  some  few  of  our  districts,  expresses  the 
opinion  "  that  an  enormous  amount  of  gold  has  been 
obtained  from  these  workings  in  the  past  is,  however,  un- 
questionable. Millions  of  pounds  sterling  worth  of  gold 
has  undoubtedly  been  derived  from  these  sources." 

But  the  nature  of  the  successive  occupations  of  Mono- 
motapa  lends  itself  to  a  conclusion  as  to  the  vast  amount 
of  gold  obtained  here  by  the  ancients.     Be  the  apparently 
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strongly  grounded  hypotheses  advanced  as  to  the  successive 
occupations  of  Rhodesia  by  Sabao-Arabians  and  Phoenicians 
what  they  may,  there  is  no  disputing  the  fact  some  of  the 
temple  forts  had  already  been  built  eleven  hundred  years 
before  the  Christian  Era  commenced,  and  the  history  of  the 
Sabao- Arabians,  so  far  as  research  has  revealed  it,  permits 
the  view  generally  held,  that  these  Himyaritic  people  were 
here  long  before  i  lOO  B.C. 

The  Sabaeo-Arabian  (or  Himyaritic)  occupation  was  one 
of  occupancy,  and  not  one  of  settlement-  These  people 
came  for  gold,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  colonisation,  as 
we  understand  it  to-day.  Their  forts,  some  of  which  must 
have  occupied  several  years  in  building,  with  their  massive 
walls — some  fifteen  feet  broad,  their  intricate  entrances  and 
other  characteristics  of  their  architecture — prove  that  this 
people  considered  protection  to  be  of  primal  importance. 

The  permanent  character  of  the  buildings  presupposes  a 
permanently  payable  gold-recovery  industry,  and  there  is 
not  lacking  proof  that  gold-winning  was  the  sole  purpose 
of  their  presence  in  this  country.  Adding  to  these  evidences 
of  a  long -period  occupation  by  the  Sabseo- Arabians,  the 
fact  that  they  built  in  the  same  style  of  architecture  (of  the 
first  Zimbabwe  period)  as  the  Great  Zimbabwe,  numerous 
other  large  buildings  also  with  temples  in  many  distant 
parts  of  the  countr>',  we  can  safely  conjecture  that  the 
Sabaio- Arabian  (or  Himyaritic)  occupation  must  have  ex- 
tended over  many  centuries  of  time. 

Practically  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  suggested  Phoeni- 
cian occupation,  and,  to  a  slighter  extent,  of  the  known  later 
Arab  occupation,  each  occupation  covering  centuries  of  time. 
At  present  we  are  only  concerned  with  the  peoples  who  lived 
in  this  countr>'  during  any  of  the  Zimbabwe  periods,  and 
considering  the  vast  lapse  of  time  between  the  first  and  last 
occupations  by  the  ancienlsn  and  that  the  object  of  all  suc- 
cessive occupations  was  gold,  we   may  realise  to  a   small 
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extent  and  very  inadequately,  the  vast  amount  of  gold 
which  nnust  have  been  won  to  have  given  cause  for  such 
a  lengthened  occupation  among  hostile  natives. 

Where  else  than  Rhodesia  did  the  ancient  Saba^ans  obtain 
the  main  and  principal  portion  of  the  vast  supply  of  gold 
which  they  purveyed  to  Phcenicia,  Rome,  Egypt,  and  the 
rest  of  the  then  known  world  ?  The  only  answer  possible  at 
present  is :  Rhodesia  ;  and  the  later  discoveries  in  Rhodesia 
only  serve  to  strengthen  and  emphasise  this  answer.  And 
until  those  who  may  disagree  with  this  conclusion  find  other 
arguments  than  those  already  advanced  by  them  on  which 
to  strengthen  their  case — and  the  onus  probandi  now  rests 
with  them — the  probabiJ'«v  that  Rhodesia  was  the  main 
goldfields  of  these  ancients  can  at  any  rate  be  tentatively, 
though  not  dogmatically,  accepted. 

Of  the  subsequent  periods,  viz.  the  transition  or  bastard 
period,  and  the  still  later  Monomotapa  times,  followed  by 
the  period  of  late  Arab  influence  (not  occupation),  and  the 
modern  occupation  by  the  Portuguese,  nothing  now  need  be 
said,  save  that  the  Portuguese  first  visited  Sofala  in  1505; 
and  in  1575,  Lopeza  writes  that  he  was  informed  by  the 
Arabs  at  that  port  that  in  normal  times,  when  the  industry- 
was  not  hindered  by  native  wars,  the  value  of  the  gold  ex- 
ported from  Monomotapa  was  two  millions  of  meligaes 
every  year  (;t5oo,cxx)  in  English  money),  and  that  this  was 
taken  in  ships  from  Sofala,  being  also  collected  in  small 
boats  from  adjacent  ports  and  sent  to  India,  Mecca,  and 
other  places. 

There  are  numerous  theories  advanced  to  explain  why  the 
ancients  ceased  to  further  develop  their  workings  on  the 
gold-reefs,  of  which  the  following  may  be  stated : — 

I.  That  in  many  workings  they  got  down  to  water,  and 
this  obstructed  further  development,  as  they  possessed  no 
hydraulic  pump.  Pliny,  in  describing  the  mining  operations 
of  the  ancients  and  of  the  Phoenicians  in  other  parts  of  the 
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world,  states  the  water  difficulty  in  some  mines  prevented 
sinking  operations  below  certain  levels. 

2.  The  refractory  character  of  the  ore  at  lower  levels 
probably  made  mining  with  primitive  tools  impossible. 

3.  Possibly  the  apparent  "  pinching  out "  of  the  reef 
caused  them  to  desist,  for  working  on  our  true  fissure  veins 
they  would  be  altogether  ignorant  of  the  chief  characteristic 
of  fissure  veins,  viz,  their  liability  to  "  pinch "  and  "  open 
out,"  and  improve  at  depth.  But  this  "  pinching  out "  theory 
could  only  have  had  a  limited  application. 

4.  That  the  ancients  in  all  parts  of  the  world  appear  to 
have  been  ignorant  of  what  we  understand  as  deep-level 
workings. 

J.  Some  of  the  workings  may  have  been  abandoned  by 
reason  of  the  low-grade  value  of  the  ore  in  those  particular 
spots.  Yet  these  ancients  worked  on  low-grade  ores,  for  by 
ofificial  report  we  find  that  the  reef  in  workings  where  they 
had  done  a  considerable  amount  of  work  was  of  ver}^  low 
grade,  while  higher  grades  have  been  found  in  the  vicinities, 
as,  for  example,  Ancients-Burlington,  low-grade ;  Bernheim, 
6  dwts.  12  grains;  Susie  No.  1  South,  5  dwts. ;  Rowdy  Boy, 
4  dwts. ;  Northern  Star,  low  grade,  etc. 

6,  But  perhaps  the  most  cogent  reason  that  actuated  the 
ancients  in  discontinuing  work  was  the  rising  of  the  native 
populations  against  them,  as  their  tools,  still  lying  at  the 
bottoms  of  the  workings,  suggest  their  evident  intention  to 
return  to  work — the  rising  that  many  have  conjectured  was 
the  final  wiping  out  of  the  ancients  by  savage  hordes,  who 
drove  them  to  their  metropolis  at  Great  Zimbabwe,  where,  it 
is  alleged,  they  made  their  final  stand  before  being  driven  out 
of  the  country.* 

•  Sir  John  Willoughby  states :  "  At  the  bottom  of  some  of  these  old  work- 
ings earthenware  panning  dishes,  still  showing  traces  of  gold,  and  rough  imple- 
ments have  occasionally  been  found,  which  may  perhaps  be  taken  as  evidence  of 
a  hasty  evacuation.  I  therefore  hold  to  the  opinion  that  the  ancient  miners  were 
swept  away  by  a  sudden  and  overwhelming  tide  of  invasion,  that  riUDed  by  one 
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Conclusive  evidence  exists  that  the  abandonment  by  the 
ancients  of  many  of  their  workings  was  of  a  sudden 
character.  In  some  instances  the  ancients  left  the  work  on 
which  they  were  engaged  at  the  time  of  their  leaving  incom- 
plete, and  we  find  cakes  of  gold  still  remaining  in  the 
crucibles,  quantities  of  gold,  some  in  amalgam,  some  in 
smelted  cakes,  and  the  rest  in  valuable  gold  ornaments 
(independently  of  that  which  has  been  found  in  ancient 
burial-places).  Their  crushing-stones  still  have  the  small 
piles  of  quartz  lying  beside  them,  while  on  some  of  their 
dumps  may  be  found  quartz  showing  visible  gold. 

-A.gain,  when  the  reefs  on  some  ancient  workings  were 
receatly  opened  up  to  the  point  where  the  ancients  had  left 
off  work,  the  assays  of  such  reefs  showed  high  values,  prov- 
ing that  tlie  ancients  were  satisfied  with  the  reefs,  especially 
seeing  how  in  many  instances  they  persistently  worked  low- 
grade  ore. 

That  they  were  in  most  cases  satisfied  with  their  reef,  the 
following  few  instances  as  illustrations  taken  from  many  of 
such  notes  made  by  mining  men  and  published  in  the  last 
Mining  Reports  issued  by  the  British  South  Africa  Company 
for  Rhodesia  will  overwhelmingly  demonstrate.  We  find 
from  this  official  record  that  immediately  where  the  ancients 
left  oflT  work  on  a  reef  it  panned  as  follows  :  Maloney,  3  ozs. 
3  dwts.  to  the  ton;  Morton  Pinkney,  13  dwts. ;  July,  8  to 
14  dwts.;  Atlas,  17  dwts.;  Susanna,  5  ozs.  8  dwts.;  Le  Tresor, 
39  dwts. ;  Sabi,  16  dwts.  to  i  oz. ;  Main,  9  dwts. ;  Standard, 
14*66  dAvts. ;  Juno,  2  ozs,;  Edgar,  18  dwts.;  Alliance, 
iri  dwts.;  Vesuvius,  9*12  dwts. ;  Cumberland,  i  oz. ;  and  on 
the  Ayrshire,  Chicago-Gaika,  and  Yankee-Doodle  they  left 
off  while  very  rich  quartz  was  being  worked.     Quartz  from 

fell  swoop  their  then  existing  gold  industry.  There  is  no  evidence  of  any  revival 
of  this  industry  having  taken  place  lieforc  the  recent  British  occupation  of 
Mashcmaland."  Mr.  Franklin  White  suggests  thai  the  ancients  abandoned  the 
country  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Romaas  left  Britain  when  their  mother 
country  was  in  the  last  stages  of  its  existence.  This  opinion  was  also  expressed 
by  Mr.  Selous. 
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ancient  dumps  has  shown  assays  as  follows  :  Leslie,  i  oz.  to 
the  ton;  Canna,  26  dwts. ;  Bernheim,  6  dwts.  to  17  dwts. ; 
Queen's  Prize,  58*42  dwts. ;  Urang^ve,  1 5  dwts.  These 
instances  could  be  multiplied  ad  nauseam. 

In  connection  with  this  branch  of  our  subject  there  are 
two  or  three  points  worthy  of  consideration. 

(a)  Mr.  J.  Haj-s  Hammond  remarks :  *'  It  is  not  improb- 
able; in  &ct  the  consensus  of  opinion  is  that  these  reefs  have 
in  most  cases  been  irorked  at  different  periods."  How  far 
wiiich  is  borne  out  by  that  of  many  mining 
afibcts  the  qoestion  of  the  different  periods  of 
agchitectttre  cannot  at  present  be  stated,  but  it 
aAadt^«  mlttdble  due  for  die  archaeolo^st  to  follow  up. 

(jf)  Tbe  — ^'**'  (Kovod  tfaemseh-es  to  be  most  skilful 
laelalhifgbl^  and  pidnd  o«t  rich  shoots,  patches,  and 
pockets  with  matN-ellous  devemess,  and  in  searching  for 
llMse  they  were  wont  to  dbregard  the  ordinary  quartz 
which  was  payable,  and  quartz  from  some  of  their  old 
dumps  which  they  discarded  still  pans  10,  16,  and  more 
dwts.  of  gold  to  the  ton.  In  Rhodesia  it  is  generally 
found  that  the  footwall  of  the  reef  is  the  richest  part,  and  in 
the  majority  of  instances  the  ancients,  where  this  has  been 
the  case,  have  taken  down  the  footwall  and  left  the  hanging- 
wall  of  the  reef  untouched. 

(f)  The  gold-mining  industry  of  the  early  Zimbabwe 
periods  appears  to  have  been  one  so\'ercign  venture,  the 
undertaking  of  the  home  government  of  the  Sabsio-Arabians 
and  Phoenicians  successively.  History  is  very  clear  on  this 
point  so  far  as  other  ancient  peoples  are  concerned.  Slaves 
worked  for  their  imperial  masters  without  hire  or  reward,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  later  days  of  Rome  and  Greece  that 
hiring  of  slaves  was  known  to  be  practised.  Ancient  mining 
in  Rhodesia  being  a  sovereign  venture,  may  assist  to  explain 
the  wonderful  method  shown  in  the  distribution  of  the 
various  Ztmbabwes  throughout  the  country.    The  ancients 
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are  known  to  have  worked  extensively  on  low-grade  ore,  ore 

that  to-day,  with  greatly  improved  facilities  of  mining  and 
milling,  is  only  just  sufficiently  payable  to  work.  Unless  the 
ancients  had  the  forced  labour  of  slaves,  these  low^ade 
reefs  could  not  have  been  worked.  The  ancient  slave-pits  in 
Inyanga  prove  upon  what  a  great  scale  slave-labour  was 
employed,  while  the  accounts  given  by  Diodorus  of  the 
custom  of  the  ancients  to  employ  great  gangs  of  slaves 
on  the  gold-workings  in  long,  dark  shafts,  into  which  they 
descended  for  the  precious  ore,  fits  in  exactly,  and  without 
exception,  with  the  description  of  the  ancient  remains  found 
on  the  gold-workings  of  Rhodesia  to-day. 


The  following  is  an  extract  from  an  article  by  the  late 
Mr.  Telford  Edwards,  F.G.S,,  M.I.M.E,,  etc.,  who  was  one  of 
the  most  prominent  mining  engineers  in  Rhodesia,  on 
"  Gold  Production  in  Matabeleland,"  which  appeared  in  the 
Bulawqyo  Chronicle  on  June  26th,  1897. 

*'  To  say  that  Rhodesia  presents  the  most  abundant  and 
wonderful  evidences  of  having  been  largely  worked  for  gold 
by  the  people  of  a  bygone  age  is  an  assertion  which,  I  take 
it,  would  only  be  disputed  by  a  person  saturated  with  the 
insidious  creed  of  the  Little  Englander,  and  who  conse- 
quently hates  the  country  and  any  favourable  remark  that 
might  apply  to  it  At  any  rate,  while  the  future  gold-pro- 
duction of  the  country  is  still  a  problem  of  the  future, 
it  cannot  be  altogether  unprofitable  to  consider  its  gold- 
production  in  the  past. 

"  I  think  it  would — from  all  information  obtainable — be 
a  fair  thing  to  say  that,  for  every  ten  square  miles  of 
Rhodesia  there  is  one  ancient  working.  Taking  the  area 
at  750,000  square  miles,  and  taking  into  consideration  the 
area  and  the  number  of  the  districts  which  are  known  to 
be  more  or  less  auriferous,  it  will,  I  should  think,  be  readily 
conceded  that  75,000  ancient  workings  (or  old  holes)  exist 
in  the  country  as  a  whole.      Now  I  feel  sure  that  to  take 
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the  average  ancient  working  as  representing  an  extraction 
of  ore  of  a  cubic  contents  of  50  ft.  x  50  ft.  x  3  ft.  is  a  moderate 
and  warrantable  estimate.   Again,  at  thirteen  cubic  feet  to  the 
ton  (for  ore  in  situ),  this  works  out  to  nearly  577  tons — that  is 
to   say,   every   ancient   stope    represents    577   tons    of  ore, 
extracted.     Further,  considering  that  the   ancients  worked 
the  best  parts  of  the  outcrops  of  the  veins  only,  it  must* 
be  regarded  as  conservative  to  estimate  every  ton  of  ore; 
mined  by  the  ancients  as  being  worth  10  dwts.  per  ton. 
Therefore,    taking    an    old    stope    at   an    average    size    of 
50  ft.  X  50  ft.  X  3  ft.,   and   calling   that  an  average  extraction 
of  577  tons  of  ore,  we  have  43,275,000  tons  of  ore,  which, 
at  10  dwts.  per  ton,  is  21,637,500  ozs.  of  gold,  which,  at 
£1  los.  per  oz.,  represents  a  value  of  ;^75,73 1,250. 

"  Considering  that  the  ancients  have  invariably  attacked 
the  best  portions  of  the  veins,  the  estimate  of  10  dwts. 
per  ton  is  surely  conservative,  and  it  is  also  probable 
that  the  ancient  workings  have  produced  on  an  average 
much  more  than  577  tons  of  ore  each. 

"  But  while  it  is  likely  that  the  gold  gone  out  of  the 
country  in  the  past  vastly  exceeds  the  foregoing  figures, 
still  we  have  excellent  warranty  for  saying  that  that  amount 
at  Uast  has  gone,  viz.  ^£"75, 000,000  worth. 

"  Of  course,  a  thousand  and  one  arguments  can  be  quickly 
advanced  to  show  that  any  estimates  as  to  what  gold  the 
country  has  produced  in  the  past  are  quite  valueless  as 
to  what  it  is  likely  to  produce  under  the  absolutely  different 
conditions  of  the  future,  but  putting  for  a  moment  on  one 
side  all  the  geological,  economical,  metallurgical,  and  other 
practical  considerations  which  have  to  be  duly  weighed  and 
viewed  in  an  estimate  of  the  future,  it  is  surely  a  rather 
comforting  reflection  that  what  has  been  done  before  might 
be  done  again,  and  with  all  due  deference  to  the  enormous 
potentialities  of  the  Randt,  even  ;{^75,ooo,ooo  worth  of  gold 
does  take  a  little  getting." 


[See  Ancients  and  Copper  Mines  in  Rhodesia,  Appendix 
to  this  work.] 
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)RKrNGS*  MENTIONED  IN  PUBLISHED 
)ESIAN  GOLD-MINING  ENGINEERS. 

icients  abstracted  rich  shoots  of  gold. 

jet  in  length  and  60  feet  in  depth. 

[down  to  21  feet,  and  reef  carries  5  to 

Reefs.     Very  extensive  ancient  work- 
vorked  low-grade  ore. 
)f  ancient  workings,  bottomed  at  60  feet 

\ncient  workings,  bottomed  at  50  feet. 

Line  of  ancient  workings. 
icient  workings,  bottomed  at  145  feet  on 
Iwts.  on  assay. 

ifge  old  workings  on  a  payable  reef, 
tensive  ancient  workings. 

Times  Reefs.  One  of  the  largest  ancient 
Igundi  district.  Length  1,750  feet,  width 
how  that  ancients  also  worked  for  copper. 
Jned  shafts  on  this  property. 

Two  very  large  ancient  workings,  350 
lO  lengfth.    Some  very  rich  patches  left  by 

Very  large  ancient  workings. 
:\!nbatna.     Very  extensive  ancient  workings. 
Kx tensive  old  workings. 
'ftine.    Very  large  ancient  workings. 
Ruf.     Ancient  workings. 

'     Outcrop  vein  worked  by  ancients. 

Ancients  worked  this  district  for  what 
"  alluvial  gold." 

.     Two  large  ancient  workings. 
\(ef.     Ancients  left  pillars  in  workings  which 
-old 

"Ancient  workings"  and  ''old  workings"  are  given  as  in 
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Eagle-Hawk  Reef.     Ancient  workings. 

Find  Reef .  Mass  of  ancient  workings,  some  visible  gold 
quartz  on  ancient  dumps. 

Fred's  Luck  Reef.     Old  workings. 

Fiery  Cross  Reef,     Ancient  workings. 

Good  Hope  Reef.    Two  separate  reefs  worked  by  ancients. 

Geelong  Mine.     Ancient  workings,  108  feet  deep. 

Gertie  Reef  Ancient  workings,  varying  in  length  from 
800  feet  to  1,200  feet. 

Golden  ValUy  Reef  Ancient  workings,  not  numerous  but 
deep. 

Grand  Manica  Reef    Two  lines  of  ancient  workings. 

Guinea  Fowl  Reef     Ancient  workings  on  valuable  reef. 

Germania  Reef     Ancient  workings,  extensive. 

Golden  Vein  Reef     Ancient  workings,  fairly  extensive. 

Grace  Darling  Reef     Ancient  workings,  of  fair  extent 

Golconda  Reef     Large  ancient  workings. 

Gaika  Reef     Ancient  workings. 

Globe  and  Phoenix  Mine.     Ancient  workings. 

Glandore  Reef.     Large  ancient  workings. 

Good  Luck.     Ancient  workings. 

Golden  Butterfly  Reef     Ancient  workings. 

Hibernia  Mine.     Numerous  ancient  workings. 

Harvester  Reef.     Extensive  ancient  workings. 

Harold  Reef     Very  large  ancient  workings. 

Hard  Times  Reef  Ancient  workings,  1,700  feet  long  and 
150  feet  wide. 

Howard  Reef.  Large  ancient  workings,  footwall  of  reef 
taken  only. 

Home  Rule.     Ancient  workings,  extensive. 

Impimbi  Reef     Ancient  workings. 

Imani  Mine.     Ancients  have  worked  valuable  quartz. 

Intaba  Reef     Line  of  ancient  workings. 

Ingondoma  Reef    Very  extensive  ancient  workings. 

Ilex  Reef.     Ancient  workings. 

Iron  Mask  Reef     Ancient  workings. 

Inez  Reef     Ancient  workings. 

Invicta  Reef     Ancient  workings. 
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July  Reef.     Ancient  workings  extend  for  7CX)  feet  without 
break.      Three  samples  from  ancient  dumps  panned  8  to 
14  dwts. 
Jackall  Mine.     Twenty-five  ancient  workings. 
Juno  Reef.     Reef  left  in  ancient  workings  pans  2  ozs. 

fuvibo  Reef.     Extensive  ancient  workings. 
June  Bug  Reef     Ancient  workings. 
fenny  Reef     Ancient  workings. 

Killamey  Mine,     Ancient  workings,  one  being  1,200  yards 
in  length. 

Kaka  Reef     Exceptionally  fine  run  of  ancient  workings. 

Kimberley  Reef    Large  and  deep  ancient  workings,  extend- 
ing in  an  unbroken  line  for  1,400  feet, 

Kanieel.     Extensive  old  ancient  workings. 

Kingston  Reef     Ancient  workings. 

Kaiser  Reef    Ancient  workings. 

King  Solomon's  Reef     Ancient  workings. 

Leslie  Reef      Line  of  deep  and  large  ancient  workings. 
Ancient  dumps  pan  richly. 

Lady  Midas  Mine,    Ancient  workings.    Ancient  dumps 
show  visible  gold  quartz. 

Leopard  Reef     Old  workings. 

London  Reef.     Line  of  important  ancient  workings. 

Lily  Reef    Two  parallel  lines  of  ancient  workings,  each 
extending  500  feet. 

Le  Tn'sor  Reef    Old  incline  shaft  (50  feet).     One  stone 
on  dump  gave  39  dwts. 

Leechdale  Reef     Ancient  workings. 

Lizzie  Reef.    Old  workings  on  reef  panning  well. 

Last  Chance  Reef    Old  workings. 

Lady  Reef     Ancient  workings. 

Little  Wanderer  Reef     Ancient  workings. 

Left  Bower  Reef    Ancient  workings. 

Lion  Reef     Ancient  workings. 

Mac  a  Mac  Reef     Good   line  of  ancient  workings,  with 
good  results  from  ancient  dumps. 

Moloney  Reef    Bottom  of  one  ancient  working  showed 
reef  assaying  3  ozs.  3  dwts. 
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Morton  Pinkney  Reef.  Large,  well-defined  ancient  working, 
with  reef  assaying  1 3  dwts. 

Mabami  Reef,     Fairly  good  run  of  ancient  workings. 

Marmion  Reef     Extensive  ancient  workings. 

Mako  Koshla  Reef     Ancient  workings. 

Mazeppa  Reef     Ancient  workings. 

Moonie  Reef     Ancient  workings. 

Mystery  Reef  Almost  4,000  feet  of  deep  ancient  workings 
on  a  highly  payable  ore.  These  are  the  first  ancient  work- 
ings located  in  this  country  under  a  concession  from  King  Lo 
'Bengula  before  the  white  occupation.  Considered  amongst 
the  finest  ancient  workings  in  the  country. 

Morven  Mine.     Ancients  worked  to  a  depth  of  100  feet 

Main  Reef.     Portion  of  reef  left  by  anciente  pans  9  dwts. 

Maida  Vale  Reef    Ancient  workings. 

Monarch  South  (Tati).  Well-defined  and  continuous 
ancient  workings. 

Mount  Cromwell  Reef.    Ancient  workings  numerous. 

Moor  Reef     Large  old  workings. 

Mantana  Reef    Ancients  worked  extensively  on  good  reef. 

Montgomery  Reef     Large  number  of  old  workings. 

Matabele  Mint  Reef     Ancient  workings. 

MatabeU  Sheba  Mifte.     Ancient  workings. 

Monti  Reef     Ancient  workings, 

Mayo  Reef    Ancient  workings. 

Mount  Morgan  Reef    Ancient  workings. 

Maguatsie  Reef     Ancient  workings, 

Matchless  Reef    Ancient  workings. 

Mapondera  Reef.     Ancient  workings. 

Nellie  ami  Pioneer  Mine.  Ancient  workings,  one  being 
61  feet  deep. 

Nelly  Reef.  Large  number  of  deep  and  extensive  ancient 
workings  on  uncommonly  rich  ore. 

North  Bonsor  Mine.  Old  workings,  some  much  deeper 
than  50  feet 

Niger  Block.     Line  of  ancient  workings. 

Namagua  Reef  Ancient  workings,  varying  in  length  from 
800  feet  to  1,200  feet. 
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Northern  Star  Reef.  Ancients  worked  quartz  of  low 
grade. 

Nonpareil  Reef.  Ancient  workings,  fairly  continuous. 
Ancients  abandoned  these,  but  reef  is  very  good,  and  visible 
gold  quartz  on  dump. 

Nantwich  Reef.     Large  old  workings. 

Nautch  Girl  Reef     Ancient  workings. 

Nordenfelt  Reef     Ancient  workings. 

Northumberland  Reef     Ancient  workings. 

Omega  Reef.  Ancient  workings,  numerous.  Ancients 
worked  small  payable  seams. 

Old  Nick  Reef.     Ancient  workings,  extensive. 

Olympus  Reef     Ancient  workings. 

Peregrine  Reef  Ancient  workings,  on  v^ty  satisfactory 
reef. 

Pearl  Reef.     Old  workings. 

Prince  Block.     Extensive  and  deep  ancient  workings. 

Primrose  Reef.  Very  fine  line  of  old  workings.  Ancients 
have  removed  over  20,000  tons  of  ore  from  this  property. 

Pioneer  Reef.     Ancient  workings. 

Paradox  Reef.     Ancient  workings. 

Queen's  Prize  Reef  Old  workings  are  large,  deep,  con- 
tinuous, and  numerous.  Rich  quartz  still  lies  about  dumps. 
Parts  of  reef  left  untouched  assayed  58'42  dwts. 

Royal  Somerset  Reef  Continuous  and  extensive  ancient 
workings. 

Rachel  Reef     Old  workings. 

Rock  Reef,  Ancient  workings  are  extensive  and  con- 
tinuous, and  quartz  from  ancient  dumps  pans  well. 

Red  Willow  Reef     Two  lines  of  old  workings. 

Rose  of  Sharon  Reefs.     Extensive  ancient  workings. 

Red  Knight  Reef.     Ancient  workings. 

Rowdy  Boy  Reef  Ancient  workings  run  from  end  to  end 
of  this  property.  In  one  working  ancients  had  worked  on  a 
4  dwt.  reef. 

Resende  Mine.     Ancient  excavations  and  drives. 

Red  Rose  Reef     Ancient  workings. 

Right  Bower  Reef     Ancient  workings. 
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RJtodes  Reef.    Ancient  workings. 

Robinson  Reef.     Ancient  workings. 

Susanna  Reef.  Ancient  working,  from  which  rich  quartz 
has  been  extracted.  The  pillar  left  in  this  stope  showed  a 
reef  assaying  5  ozs.  8  dwts.  Driving  through  this  stope  has 
disclosed  solid  reef  panning  nearly  10  ozs,  to  the  ton. 

Sam  Reef.  Ancient  workings,  extensive  and  continuous, 
and  quartz  from  ancient  dumps  pans  well. 

Sahi  {East)  Reef.  Ancient  workings.  Some  samples  from 
ancient  dumps  gave  16  dwts, 

Sabi  {Main)  Reef  Ancient  workings  extend  700  feet  and 
goo  feet.     Ancient  ddbris  quartz  gave  17  dwts. 

Sabi  {Middle)  Reef.  Extensive  ancient  workings.  Some 
ancient  debris  quartz  assayed  26  dwts. 

Sabi  {IVesi)  Reef  Ancient  workings,  600  feet  in  length. 
Some  quartz  from  ancient  dumps  gave  assays  of  i  oz.,  also 
low  returns. 

Speculator  Reef  Fairly  large  ancient  workings,  with  pay- 
able gold  quartz  left  on  dumps. 

Surprise  Mine.     Ancient  workings,  large  and  extensive. 

Scouts  Reef  Ancients  worked  very  extensively  through- 
out the  length  of  tliis  property. 

Shamrock  Reef     Extensive  ancient  workings. 

Satiety  Reef.     Good  line  of  old  workings. 

Sintae  Reef     Broad  ancient  workings,  with  high  dumps. 

Sidney  Reef.     Ancient  workings. 

Susie  Reef.     Ancient  workings, 

Skitawarbo  Reef.  Large  and  deep  ancient  workings. 
Ancients'  dumps  pan  well. 

Southern  Star  Reef  Ancients  have  worked  this  property 
for  shed  gold. 

Standard  Blocks.  Continuous  line  of  deep  old  workings, 
on  reef  yielding,  over  plates  only,  14-66  dwts, 

St.  Kilda  Reef  (Tatf).    Ancient  workings,  extensive, 

Seduline  Reef.     Large  old  workings. 

Sofvereign  Reef.     Large  and  extensive  old  workings. 

Sebakwe  Reef    Ancient  workings,  extensive  and  numerous. 

Sussex  Reef.     Ancient  workings. 
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Superb  Reef.     Ancient  workings, 
Stanley  Reef.     Ancient  workings. 
Sitnona  Reef.     Ancient  workings. 
Sunbeam  Reef     Ancient  workings. 
Tuli  Reef    Large  and  extensive  ancient  workings. 
Tyne  Blocks.     Ancient  workings, 
Tuli  River  Reef.     Good  run  of  large  old  workings. 
Tiger  Reef    Ancient  workings,  on  a  reef  assaying  over 
8  dwts, 

Tebekwe  Mine.     Ancient  workings. 
Tuli  River  Reef     Ancient  workings. 
Utfifasi  Reef.     Old  workings. 

Umyooka  Reef     Ancient  workings  on  fifty-five  claims. 
United  Kingdom  Reef.     Ancients  have  extracted  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  gold   from  numerous  and    large   old 
workings. 

Unknown  Reef  Well-defined  ancient  workings,  on  valuable 
reef. 

Urangwe  Reef.     Some  of  the  most  extensive  old  workings 
in  Rhodesia,  running  through  five  blocks  (fifty  claims),  2,500 
yards.     Ancient  dumps  showed  pannings  from  4  to  1 5  dwts. 
Utntali  River  Reef     Ancient  workings, 
Umlimo  Reef.     Ancient  workings. 
Umchabesi  Reef    Ancient  workings. 

Veracity  Reef     Ancient  workings  extend   in   a   line   for 
1,500  feet,  greatest  depth  90  feet 
Victoria  Block,     Ancient  workings. 

Vesuvius  Reef  Most  extensive  ancient  workings,  con- 
sidered among  the  largest  yet  discovered.  One  sample 
from  ancient  dumps  gave  9-12  dwts. 

Vennaaks  South  ( Tati).  Ancient  workings  run  throughout 
this  property. 

Vulture  Reef    Ancient  workings. 

Waterway  Reef     Old  workings, 

Washington  Reef     Ancient  workings,  extensive. 

Windfall  Reef     Ancient  workings,  numerous. 

Wheel  of  Fortune.     Ancient  workings,  fairly  extensive. 

White  Rose  Mine.     Ancient  workings. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

ANCIENT  GOLD -CRUSHING  AND  GOLD -SMELTING— 
ANCIENT  MORTAR -HOLES,  CRUSHING -STONES. 
CRUCIBLES,   AND    FURNACES 

SO  far  as  careful  investigations  of  the  ruins  of  Rhodesia 
have  been  made,  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the 
ancients  invariably  crushed  the  gold  quartz  at  the  nearest 
water  to  their  workings  on  the  reef,  and  not  at  any  of  the 
ruins.  No  single  trace  has,  during  five  years'  exploration, 
been  discovered  of  the  ancients  having  crushed  for  gold  at 
any  one  of  the  major  ruins  which  form  the  capital  towns  of 
districts,  nor  at  any  one  of  the  minor  ruins  which  protected 
and  served  as  bases  for  the  workers  in  the  sub-districts. 

In  no  ruin,  so  far  discovered,  have  the  ancient  mortars, 
or  crushing-stones,  or  even  gold  quartz  been  discovered  But 
at  the  side  of  almost  every  river  which  passes  in  the  vicinity 
of  ancient  workings,  in  any  district  throughout  the  country, 
and  also  along  old  river-beds  from  which  the  course  of  the 
river  has  been  changed,  may  be  found  hundreds  of  mortar- 
holes  bored  into  the  le\el  portions  of  the  tops  of  the  granite, 
diorite,  or  basaltic  rocks  along  its  banks,  and  often  on  promi- 
nent boulders  in  the  river  itself.  Many  hundreds  of  these 
holes  will  be  found  at  one  spot,  frequently  in  batches  of  ten 
in  two  rows  of  five  each.  At  one  point  on  the  Gwelo  River 
there  are  not  less  than  six  hundred  of  such  holes. 

These  mortar-holes  vary  in  size  from  8  inches  in  depth  to 
20  inches,  and  from  6  to  8  inches  in  diameter.  To-day  they 
still  contain  pieces  of  partially  pounded  quartz,  and  pannings 
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judged  by  the  number  of  holes,  and  also  by  marks  of  tools  in 
the  holes  being  present  or  completely  worn  away.  These 
are  Isafuba  game  stones,  and  closely  resemble  the  PuUangpoly 
of  India,  a  game  played  with  the  counters  or  balls  after  the 
style  of  "  Fox  and  Goose,"  or  "Solitaire";  but  in  India  and 
with  the  Makalangas  the  moves  require  considerable  mathe- 
matical calculation.  This  game  is  also  played  with  holes 
made  in  a  clay  floor,  or  on  the  open  ground. 

Doubtless  the  game  was  brought  over  during  the  Zimbabwe 
periods,  when  the  Sabseans,  and  after  them  the  Phoenicians, 
monopolised  the  trade  with  Africa  and  India.  The  old 
stones  have  as  many  as  fifty  holes  in  them,  those  of  the 
Kaffir- Monomotapa  period  a  few  less,  those  of  the  present 
Makalanga  have  again  still  less,  while  other  African  tribes 
have  a  poor  imitation  with  only  a  very  few  holes.  This  is 
the  game  principally  of  the  old  Makalanga,  a  people  who  in 
ihcir  former  semi-civilised  state  were  the  dominant  and  most 
cultured  of  all  South  African  tribes,  and  who  were  always 
noted  for  their  skill  in  mathematics,  evidently  acquired  from 
the  Semitic  gold-workers,  aiul  who  to-day  among  native  tribes 
still  retain  the  pre-eminence  in  matters  requiring  any  calcu- 
lation. 

But  to  return  to  the  ancient  gold-workers.  We  have 
noticed  that  all  crushing  and  washing  operations  were  con- 
ducted in  the  sub-districts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  water 
nearest  to  the  workings.  The  gold-dust  thus  washed  for 
would  naturally  be  temporarily  stored  in  the  fort  which 
protected  the  workings  in  that  particular  sub-district  till  a 
certain  quantity  had  been  accumulated,  when  it  would  be  re- 
moved to  the  capital  town  of  the  main  district  of  which  the 
sub-district  formed  part,  where  alone  are  distinct  traces  of 
gold-smelting  operations.  It  is  in  the  capital  towns  only  that 
furnaces  and  crucibles  are  to  be  found,  all  the  minor  ruins  re- 
presicnting  the  protecting  forts  of  sub-districts  being  absolutely 
without  the  slightest  trace  of  gold-smelting  operations. 
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This  use  of  the  capital  towns  as  centres  for  smelting  the 
gold  from  all  its  sub-districts  is  confirmed  by  the  discovery 
in  capital  towns  of  raw  gold  of  several  distinct  standard 
qualities  that  would  not  very  probably  have  been  obtained 
together  from  the  workings  of  one  sub-district.  Probably 
not  all  the  gold  was  smelted,  for  some  was  taken  in  dust 
form  to  the  coast,  for  small  quantities  of  gold-dust  can 
be  found  in  the  road-protecting  forts  far  from  all  gold- 
workings  and  without  evidences  of  smelting  operations. 
This  must  have  been  lost  in  course  of  transit.  Traces  of 
gold-dust  are  to  be  met  with  in  most  ruins. 

Each  of  the  capital  towns  would  contribute  its  quota  of 
smelted  gold  and  gold-dust  to  the  metropolis  at  Zimbabwe, 
where  it  would  be  stored,  A  considerable  portion  would 
be  retained  for  local  manufacture,  for  at  Zimbabwe,  during 
all  the  Zimbabwe  periods,  an  extensive  industry  of  manu- 
facture of  gold  ornaments,  jewellery  and  plating  is  known 
to  have  been  carried  on,  and  the  rest  would  be  retained 
till  some  caravan  set  out  for  Sofala  on  the  coast. 

Take,  for  instance,  a  few  of  the  many  capital  towns, 
such  as — 

Dhlo-dhlo,  for  Upper  Insiza, 

Umnukwana,  for  South  Belingwe, 

Tuli,  for  Gwanda, 

Tati,  for  Macloutsie  and  Shashi, 

M'Tendele.  for  Sabi, 

Thabas  Imamba,  or  M'Telegwa,  for  Lower  Shanghani, 

Khami,  for  Rulawayo  district, 
each  of  which  capital  towns  is  surrounded  by  gold-reef 
districts,  near  which  are  numerous  minor  ruins  of  protecting 
forts  extending  near  and  far  over  an  area  of  some  miles 
from  the  capital  town,  and  altogether  distinct  from  the  sets 
or  rings  of  minor  ruins  surrounding  other  capital  towns. 

In  transporting  the  gold  from  the  capital  towns  to  the 
metropolis,   the    caravans   would    necessarily   have   to    pass 
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through  districts  where  there  are  no  gold-reefs,  and  a  glance 
at  the  most  recent  map  of  Rhodesia  shows  there  are  manj 
such  districts  between  some  of  the  capital  towns  and  Zim- 
l>abwe,  and  on  these  areas  we  find  located,  far  away  from 
any  gold  district  forts  not  protecting  gold  sub-districts,  but 
occupying  strategic  positions  of  strength  on  heights  of 
kopjes,  overlooking  drifts  and  commanding  neks.  These 
were  evidently  "posting  stations,"  at  which  the  gold-laden 
caravans  rested  or  sought  protection  from  hostile  natives 
on  the  journey  to  Zimbabwe  or  towards  Sofala.  The 
peculiarity  of  this  class  of  fort,  as  distinguished  from  the 
forts  protecting  sub-districts,  is  that  in  these  road-protecting 
forts  there  has  never  been  the  slightest  trace  of  gold,  except 
an  infinitesimal  quantity  of  gold-dust,  which  might,  from 
time  to  time,  have  become  lost  in  course  of  transit.  There 
are  no  signs  of  these  forts  having  been  occupied  to  the  extent 
that  the  sub-district  forts  were  occupied.  The  finds  also  are 
comparatively  nil. 

The  ancient  gold-smelting  furnaces,  so  far  as  yet  dis- 
covered, may  be  recognised  by  the  following  features  : — 

1.  These  are  sunk  into  the  floor  and  not  built  upwards  from 
the  floor. 

2.  The  furnace  blow-pipes  are  made  of  the  finest  granite 
powder  cement. 

3.  The  presence  of  gold  splashes  on  the  nozzles  of  the 
blow-pipes  and  on  the  layers  of  coatings  in  the  furnaces ; 
of  numberless  pellets  of  gold  lying  about  the  furnace  and 
evidently  spilt  liquid  gold,  and  of  the  flat  cupel  with  gold 
showing  in  the  flux. 

But  before  dealing  with  these  ancient  gold-smelting  furnaces, 
it  may  be  well  to  dispose  of  four  misstatements  regarding 
these  furnaces  which  have  been  repeatedly  published  as  facts. 

(a)  Visitors  to  ancient  ruins  have  frequently  brought  away 
what  they  state  to  be  "portions  of  ancient  furnaces."    These 
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portions  are  of  red  or  yellow  clay,  which  have  been  subjected 
to  such  great  heat  as  to  have  made  them  resemble  in  appear- 
ance, hardness,  atid  weight  pieces  of  stone,  the  segments 
apparently  of  a  furnace.  These  pieces  are  generally  found 
on  the  surface  of  the  present  earth-floor  inside  the  ruins,  or 
are  discovered  at  a  depth  of  not  more  than  one  foot  from  the 
surface.  These  segments  bear  the  impress  of  wood  supports 
having  been  used  in  their  construction.  The  furnaces  from 
which  these  segments  have  been  taken  belong  either  to  the 
Makalanga  iron  or  copper  workers  of  modern  days  or  else  to 
the  Barotsi,  who  are  celebrated  for  their  artistic  copper  and 
iron  work,  who  occupied  Matabeleland  for  a  considerable  time 
before  they  crossed  northwards  over  the  Zambesi  and  settled 
in  what  is  now  known  as  Barotseland.  In  construction  and 
material  they  are  identical  with  those  used  to-day  by  the 
Makalanga  and  Barotsi,  These  furnaces  which  are  so  found 
in  the  ruins  are  sprinkled  with  iron  and  copper  slag,  while 
iron  and  copper  slag  and  ores,  pieces  of  molten  iron  and 
copper,  ashes,  and  charcoal  are  always  to  be  found  near  them. 
Taking  into  consideration  the  conditions  in  which  the  charcoal 
is  found,  the  stage  of  its  decomposition,  or  preservation,  may 
be  some  guide  in  roughly  fixing  relative  periods  of  age ;  and 
the  charcoal  in  and  about  these  iron-  and  copper-smelting 
furnaces  is  altogether  modern.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  while  the  ancients  sank  their  furnaces  into  the  floor,  the 
Makalanga  and  Barotsi  built  their  furnaces  rising  from  the 
floor. 

(d)  Dr.  Schlichter,  who  has  done  so  much  to  elucidate  the 
mystery  of  the  ancient  ruins  in  Rhodesia,  falls  into  one  error 
with  regard  to  gold-smelting  furnaces  at  Dhlo-dhlo  (which, 
by  the  way,  he  wrongly  calls  Mombo  ruins,  the  Mom  bo  ruins 
being  at  Thabas  Imamba,  where  King  Mombo  was  skinned 
alive  by  the  Amaswazies),  when  he  says  he  discovered  in  the 
Central  Ruin  furnaces,  portions  of  blow-pipes,  and  crucibles, 
"  which  can  leave  no  doubt  that  gold-production  was  the  object 
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of  the  furnaces  just  described."  These  furnaces  have  since 
been  carefully  examined,  and  there  is  no  trace  of  their  having 
been  used  for  gold-smelting.  They  are  comparatively 
modern,  and  were  used  for  smelting  copper  and  iron,  copper 
and  iron  slag  and  molten  metal  still  lying  in  and  about  them. 
These  furnaces  and  the  blow-pipes  are  not  "made  of  the 
same  cement  as  the  platform,"  but  of  a  coarser  material,  as  in 
all  Makalanga  and  Barotsi  furnaces.  At  present  no  traces  of 
gold-smelting  furnaces  or  gold  crucibles  have  been  discovered 
at  Dhlo-dhlo,  notwithstanding  several  months'  exploration  of 
these  ruins  by  Messrs.  Neal  and  Johnson  subsequently  to 
Dr.  Schlichter's  visit.  It  is  highly  probable  that  when  the 
lower  and  original  floors  are  opened  outj  gold-sme!ting 
furnaces  will  be  found. 

(c)  Mr.  Bent  states  that  at  Zimbabwe,  on  a  certain  debris 
pile  which  he  locates,  he  found  "  rejected  casings  from  which 
the  gold-bearing  quartz  had  been  e.xtracted  after  being  sub- 
jected to  heat  prior  to  crushing."  Later  examination  has 
shown  that  most  probably  these  casings  are  the  angular 
portions  of  the  comparatively  modem  iron-smelting  furnaces 
of  the  Makalanga,  who  for  centuries  carried  on  an  extensive 
iron  industry  in  and  near  the  ruins,  but  undoubtedly  they 
were  not  used  for  the  purpose  stated  by  Mr.  Bent  No  gold 
quartz  has,  so  far.  been  found  in  any  ruins. 

(rf)  On  page  220  of  Mr.  Bent's  work  are  illustrations  of 
what  he  terms  "bevelled  edges  of  gold-smelting  furnace." 
In  all  ancient  gold-smelting  furnaces  so  far  discovered  there 
is  absolutely  no  part  of  the  furnace  that  could  have  bevelled 
edges,  seeing  that  the  furnaces  are  sunk  into  the  floors  and 
not  built  upwards  from  them.  Mr.  Bent,  in  those  early  days 
of  exploration  of  Rhodesian  ruins,  might  have  been  unaware 
that  in  almost  all  Zimbabwes  the  whole  of  the  spaces  within 
the  inclosures  were  floored  with  a  fine  quality  of  cement 
made  of  powdered  graT^it<^,  as  used  in  the  floorings  and  stair- 
ways of  the  andent  ruins.    Round  the  base  of  the  walls  of 
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each  interior  building  this  flooring  was  terminated  by  a 
beveJIed  edge  exactly  similar  to  the  illustration  given  in 
Mr.  Bent's  book,  and  these  edges,  always  bevelled,  acted  in 
the  same  way  as  the  skirting-board  in  modern  rooms,  except 
that  these  edges  were  outside  the  building  instead  of  being 
■  inside.  These  edges  protruded  from  the  walls  about  three 
inches,*  but  sometimes  even  to  sixteen  inches. 

We  have  stated  that  the  ancient  gold-smelting  furnaces,  so 
far  as  they  have  yet  been  discovered,  are  not  found  on  the 
present  floors  of  the  ruins,  but  on  the  original  floors,  which  in 
some  instances  are  many  feet  below  the  cemented  floors  as 
seen  to-day.  But  at  the  Mundie  Ruins,  which  arc  described 
pater,  where  five  gold-smelting  furnaces  have  been  discovered, 
I  the  furnaces  are  on  the  present  level,  for  the  most  interesting 
fact  concerning  the  Mundie  Ruins  is  that  these  ruins,  unlike 
all  Zimbabwes  so  far  discovered,  have  never  been  reoccupied 
and  filled  in,  and  the  original  floor  still  remains  the  present 
floor. 

The  materials  used  in  the  gold -smelting  furnaces  do  not 
serve  as  an  absolute  guide  in  identifying  these  furnaces, 
except  when  one  examines  the  cement,  for  the  best  and  finest 
granite  powder  cement  was  used,  and  this  was  smoothed  and 
polished  in  splendid  workmanlike  style  by  the  ancients.  As 
time  passed  the  later  occupiers  of  the  ruins  ceased  making 
the  superior  class  of  cement,  and  they  neither  smoothed  nor 
polished  it,  or  at  least  they  only  did  so  in  a  very  rude  fashion. 
The  Makalangas,  who  still  to-day  retain  the  art  of  working 
in  metals,  which  they  acquired  from  the  occupiers  of  the 
Zimbabwes,  have  in  several  respects  followed  on  the  lines  of 
the  ancients,  and  also  used  powdered  granite  in  making  their 
blow-pipes,  but  not  of  the  highest  quality. 

The  flux  remaining  on  a  crucible  used  by  the  ancients  will 
Iways  demonstrate  its  purpose,  whether  for  copper  or  gold- 
smelting.     In  the  latter  case  the  flux  is  of  a  greenish-blue 

*  See  "  Dtains,"  Chapter  ziL 
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colour,  and  is  usually  thickly  studded  with  specks  of  gold, 
while  in  some  instances  the  cakes  of  gold  have  been  found 
remaining  in  the  crucibles,  while  in  the  copper  crucibles  the 
copper  can  still  be  seen  in  the  flux. 

All  the  ancient  gold-smelting  furnaces  are  merely  round 
holes  sunk  basinlike  into  the  lower  and  original  floors,  and 
are  lined  round  inside  with  ancient  cement  of  superior 
quality.  These  holes  are  about  twelve  inches  in  diameter  and 
have  an  original  depth  in  the  centre  of  twelve  inches.  The 
linings  are  thickly  covered  with  specks  of  gold,  which  have 
evidently  been  spurted  from  the  crucibles.  When  the  first 
lining  became  worn  by  the  heat,  a  fresh  lining  was  smeared 
round  inside  on  the  top  of  the  old  lining,  and  this  in  turn 
also  became  covered  with  specks  of  gold.  This  process  was 
repeated  several  times  till  the  depth  was  so  reduced  as  to 
render  the  furnace  useless.  Taking  a  section  of  such  linings, 
one  can  to-day  with  a  knife  split  the  several  linings  apart, 
and  see  on  the  inside  face  of  each  lining  gold  splashes  in 
abundance. 

These  ancient  gold-smelting  furnaces  have  no  chimneys, 
in  fact,  the  plan  of  their  construction  does  not  appear  to 
allow  of  chimneys  being  fixed  to  them. 

Bits  of  the  charcoal  used  in  the  fire  into  which  the  crucibles 
were  thrust  were  discovered  still  remaining  in  the  furnaces. 

The  five  gold-smelting  furnaces  at  the  Mundie  Ruins  in 
the  Belingwe  district  are  sunk  into  the  original  floor  in  the 
centre  of  the  building  in  two  rows,  each  furnace  being  distant 
about  three  feet  from  any  other.  At  Khami,  which  was  a 
capital  town,  crucibles  have  been  found,  all  showing  gold  in 
the  flux,  but  no  furnaces.  These  ruins  have  only  been  very 
partially  explored.  This  applies  to  a  great  many  ruins  of 
capital  towns  where  gold  crucibles  and  blow-pipes  are  most 
plentiful,  but  until  the  lower  and  original  floors  are  opened 
up  the  furnaces  will  not  be  discovered,  though  their  presence 
is  almost  a  certainty. 
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Some  of  the  btryw.plpci,  portions  of  which  are  plentifully 
kmad  in  tiie  old  <kbrb  bes|M  at  all  capital  town  mins,  still 
hev*  on  thtir  nouk»  fplaihet  of  gold,  which  must  have 
spurted  out  from  the  shallow  crucibles  used  by  the  ancients. 
Tbtie  blow-pjpes  are  about  ten  inches  in  length,  the  lai^er 
tndf  into  which  the  mouth  of  the  bellows  was  placed,  being 
thfM  Inches  In  diameter,  while  the  smaller  end  tapers  down 
to  a  diameter  of  half  an  inch.  The  Makalanga  iron-workers 
of  to-day  follow  very  closely,  both  in  pattern  and  material, 
the  bloW'i>l|)c  mfxlel  of  the  ancients. 

The  scarcity  of  ancient  bluw- pipes,  in  comparison  to  the 
number  of  ancient  crucibles  discovered,  Is  explained  by  the 
fact  that  present  native  metal-smiths  have  frequently  been 
found  using  ancient  bl<m-pipes,  as  they  were  saved  to  some 
extent  the  trouble  of  making  them. 

The  crucibles  of  the  ancients  are  very  shallow,  and  range 
In  size  from  two  to  eight  inches  in  diameter.  These  were 
made  of  granite  and  granite  cement  Almost  every  ancient 
crucible  shows  gold  visible  in  the  dux.  Some  deeper  crucibles 
found,  which  resemble  more  the  pattern  used  in  the  gold- 
Hmclting  operations  of  to-day,  may  be  concluded  as  used 
during  periods  later  than  those  of  Zimbabwe.  One  ancient 
gold  crucible  discovered  shows  the  marks  of  the  pincers  used 
to  take  it  out  of  the  furnace.  The  flux  on  the  edges  was 
depressed  while  it  wan  in  a  molten  state,  and  the  gold  in  the 
flux  shows  how  it  wa?*  bhuitcd  by  the  tongs  of  the  pincers. 

Outside  tin:  main  walls  of  almost  every  capital  li»wn  ruins 
are  to  be  found,  d<JbriH  heaps  full  of  portions  of  ancient  gold 
crucibles  and  blow- pipes.  From  their  positions  these  must 
hftve  been  thrown  over  the  toj)s  of  the  walls,  and  (licccs  of 
thein  still  r«-in:tiii  fixed  in  the  joinlH  of  the  masonry  and  on 
the  broad  nil  I.  ((I  iups  of  the  walls,  just  where  they  were 
thrown  in  the  oUI  days. 

The  tools  f)f  the  ancient  gold-workers  so  far  discovered 
Include  a  small  soapstone  gold-beater's  hammer  and  burnish- 
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ing  stones  of  water-worn  rock,  with  gold  still  adhering  to 
them.  An  ingot  mould  was  discovered  at  Zimbabwe  by 
Mr.  Bent,  and  is  described  by  him  (pp.  216,  219).  Mr.  Bent 
also  stated  he  discovered  near  the  smelting  furnace  at  Zim- 
babwe pincers  and  several  iron  tools^  but  was  unable  to  say 
confidently  that  these  belonged  to  the  Zimbabwe  periods. 
Much  has  been  written  concerning  the  possible  Phoenician 
origin  of  this  ingot  mould.  Four  years  ago  so  many  sup- 
posed "  ingots  "  were  reported  to  have  been  found  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  all  of  which  were  shown  to  be  anything 
but  genuine  ingots,  that  the  mention  of  the  name  "ingot" 
has  since  been  discreetly  allowed  to  drop.* 

One  strikingly  noticeable  feature  with  regard  to  ancient 
gold-working  is  the  apparent  waste  by  the  ancients  of  the 
precious  metal.  We  do  not  refer  to  the  vast  wealth  interred 
with  their  dead,  nor  to  the  frequent  discovery  of  very  valuable 
gold  ornaments  on  the  original  floors  of  their  buildings,  but 
the  waste  exhibited  in  their  smelting  operations.  The  re- 
jected linings  of  their  furnaces  are  smothered  with  gold 
spurted  out  from  the  crucibles.  The  crucibles  are  thickly 
covered  with  gold,  and  small  cakes  of  gold  can  still  be  found 
in  them.  Gold  in  a  molten  state  has  frequently  been  found 
in  goodly  quantities  in  the  form  of  pellets  as  large  as  buck 
shot  all  about  the  vicinity  of  the  furnaces,  and  also  thrown 
away  on  to  the  debris  heaps  outside  the  buildings. 

*  See  Mr.  Selous'  statement,  that  identical  ingot  moulds  to  that  found  by 
Mr.  Bent  are  to  be  met  with  in  Katanga  <iistrict  (see  "  iDdustries,"  Chap.  x.). 


CHAPTER   VII 
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Over  2,000  ozs.  of  ancient  gold  ornaments  discovered  —  Gold  wire 
drawing — Gold  beads— Beaten  gold — Gold  nails  and  lacks— Gold 
plating— Goldsmiths'  tools. 

THERE  are  indubitable  evidences  in  the  finds  made  in 
opening  up  the  original  floors  of  the  builders  of  the 
ancient  ruins,  that  these  ancients,  at  any  rate  those  of  the 
'earlier  Zimbabwe  periods,  carried  on  at  the  major  or  capital 
town  ruins  an  extensive  industry  in  the  manufacture  of  gold 
ornaments  and  articles  of  use. 

We  advisedly  say  the  earliest  ancients  were  pre-eminently 
workers  in  gold  and  clever  in  ornamental  metalfurgy,  while 
the  ancients  of  later  times,  to  some  extent,  were  also  good 
smiths.  In  Chapter  xii.,  in  stating  some  of  the  arguments 
in  support  of  the  statement  that  there  were  distinct  and 
succeeding  periods  of  Zimbabwe  architecture  and  construc- 
tion, it  is  shown  that  the  more  solid  and  massive  gold 
ornaments  and  articles  are  only  found  on  the  original  floors 
of  buildings  of  the  earliest  Zimbabwe  period.  These  are 
here  found  in  the  greatest  profusion,  further  evidencing,  as 
stated  in  Chapter  vi.,  the  apparent  disregard  by  the  earliest 
settlers  of  the  full  value  of  the  precious  metal. 

But  the  ancients  who  erected  the  second-period  buildings, 
and  who  also  reoccupied  the  buildings  of  the  first  period,  but 
only  on  higher  and  later  levels  of  floors,  did  not,  so  far  as  it 
can  be  gathered  from  the  character  and  amount  of  finds  in 
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their  Zimbabwes,  appear  to  have  had  in  their  possession 
many  gold  ornaments,  though  these  are  sometimes  found 
Small  gold  beads  seem  to  have  been  their  chief  class  of 
gold  ornament,  while  copper  and  iron  bangles,  with  bands 
or  beads  of  gold  at  intervals,  evidently  suflficed  for  their 
personal  adornment,  for  in  second  -  period  buildings  little 
or  no  massive  gold  work  has  so  far  been  discovered. 

The  presumption,  and  a  fair  one,  would  appear  to  be  that 
with  the  ancients  of  the  second  period,  whether  they  were  the 
Phoenician  settlers  who  are  suggested  as  having  occupied 
this  country  subsequently  to  its  suggested  occupation  by  the 
Sabaeo-Arabians,  or  not,  a  closer  commercial  intercourse 
existed  between  them  and  the  Phoenicians,  who  became,  after 
the  passing  of  the  Sabaso- Arabian  influence,  the  mercantile 
marine  carriers  of  the  world,  developing  to  an  enormous 
extent  trade  with  all  parts  of  the  then  known  world,  which 
premier  position  among  the  nations  they  held  for,  at  least, 
one  thousand  years. 

History  shows  these  Phoenicians  to  have  been  the  gold 
purveyors  to  the  world,  and  no  doubt  these  gold  merchants 
would  increase  the  already  existing  facilities  of  trading 
with  this  country,  especially  as  there  was  some  kinship 
between  them  and  the  Semitic  occupiers.  Scripture  states 
that  the  Phoenician  cities  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  were  enormously 
rich  in  gold,  while  history  is  replete  with  assertions  as  to 
the  notorious  wealth  of  the  numerous  Phoenician  colonies 
on  the  Mediterranean  coasts.  It  can  therefore  be  inferred 
that  with  a  large  market  and  demand  for  gold,  the  Phoenicians 
would  open  up  a  trade  with  the  occupiers  of  this  country, 
seeing  that  they  voyaged  to  more  distant  parts  and  that 
the  existence  of  this  gold-bearing  country  must  have  been 
known  to  them.  The  ancients  of  this  period  being,  con- 
sequently, in  a  better  position  to  dispose  of  their  gold-dust, 
less  would  be  used  in  the  local  manufacture  of  gold  work. 
It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  the  gold  supplied  from 
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»pntr"  by  Hiram  was  obtained  at  a  period  subsequently 

that  of  the  Sabaeo-Arabian  influence. 

Whether  the  above  suggestions  actually  account  for  the 

few  finds  of  gold  ornaments  in  the  Zimbabwes  of  the  second 

period  as  compared  to  the  soh"d  and  massive  gold  work  so 

profusely  found  in  the  first- period  buildings,  is  a  question 

that  antiquarians  and  archaeologists  alone  can  solve. 

^P     Large  quantities  of  solid  gold  ornaments  and  cakes  of  gold 

have  at  different  times  been  discovered  in  tl>e  ancient  ruins 

of  Rhodesia.     For  instance,  about  500  ozs.  have  been  found 

by   Messrs.  Ncal  and   Johnson   during  explorations   under 

the    grant    from    the    British    South    Africa    Company    to 

examine  al!  ancient  ruins  south  of  the  Zambesi ;  600  ozs, 

^were  found  by  Mr.  Burnham  ;  208  ozs.  were  found  in  1895 

^Kby  Messrs.  Neal,  Johnson,  F,  Leech,  and  J.  Campbell,  and 

^nnany  smaller  quantities,  varying  from  a  few  beads  up  to 

V60  ozs,,  have  been  from  time  to  time  discovered  by  prospec- 

Htors,  who,  while  working  on   the  claims,  have  devoted  an 

H  occasional  off-day  to  fossicking  in  some  ruin  which  might 

happen  to  be  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood,  while  others 

have  made,  without  legal  authority,  a  business  of  digging 

^  in  the  ruins  for  gold. 

B  It  would  be  no  exaggeration  to  state  that  at  least  2,000  ozs., 
if  not  very  considerably  more,  of  ancient  gold  ornaments 
have  been  taken  from  these  ruins  during  the  last  five  years 
in  Matabeleland  alone,  the  greater  portion  of  which  was  of 
a  higher  standard  value  than  that  of  a  British  sovereign. 
This  represents  a  sum  of  ^^7,500  sterling,  but  a  great  part 
of  such  finds  realised  on  sale  between  three  and  a  hundred 
times  their  gold  value,  owing  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
finds  as  ancient  relics. 
H  Notwithstanding  this  amount  of  gold  ornaments  which  is 
known  to  have  been  discovered  in  Matabeleland,  the  five 
hundred  ruins  in  Rhodesia,  so  far  as  "  finds  "  of  gold  ornaments 
are  concerned,  remain  practically  virgin  sources  of  buried  gold, 
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patterns — on  stools,  pillows,  etc.,  the  wire  being  passed 
through  the  wood  making  exact  patterns  on  each  side. 
Gold  wire  was  also  used  as  bands  for  sticks  or  rods. 
The  pillows  and  stools  on  which  these  patterns  are  worked 
have  been  found  in  the  hermetically  sealed  tombs  of  the 
ancients.  Gold  wire  was  also  woven  together  just  as  cane 
is  woven  into  basket-work,  and  this  has  been  found  in 
quantities. 

Gold  Beads, — These  form  the  largest  bulk  of  all  ancient 
ornaments  yet  discovered.  The  wearing  of  beads  in  all 
periods  of  the  ancients  was  a  very  genera!  custom — not  one 
of  the  forty  skeletal  remains  of  ancients  has  been  discovered 
without  a  necklace  of  beads — but  the  most  massive  beads  are 
found  on  the  floors  of  the  original  builders  of  the  first  period 
Zimbabwes,  and  these  in  great  profusion,  some  of  the  ancients 
having  adorned  themselves  with  a  weight  of  beads  that  must 
have  proved  rather  burdensome  and  awkward  to  carry.  The 
beads  vary  in  size  and  weight  and  are  all  of  solid  gold.  The 
largest  weighed  2  ozs.  5  dwts.,  and  the  smallest  are  of  micro- 
scopic size.  Some  of  the  larger  beads  had  the  chevron  and 
other  Zimbabwe  patterns  neatly  engraved  upon  them,  and  on 
some  the  engraving  is  so  fine  that  it  can  only  be  discovered 
with  the  aid  of  a  magnifying  glass. 

The  gold  beads  varied  also  in  shape  and  manufacture. 
Some  had  flattened  ends,  others  facets  like  cut  diamonds; 
some  were  of  solid  gold  punched,  and  others  of  pieces  of 
gold  bent  round  so  that  the  ends  met  very  exactly.  Beads 
were  found  in  all  stages  of  manufacture — the  raw  pellet, 
flattened  on  both  sides  preparatory  to  having  the  holes 
punched  through  them  and  showing  the  marks  of  the 
hammer,  in  some  cases  also  with  the  marks  of  the  punch 
where  the  holes  had  not  been  made,  others  with  punch  holes 
driven  in  on  both  sides  but  not  meeting,  and  many  had  split 
asunder  before  the  punching  operation  had  been  completed, 
whilst  spoilt  beads  and  gold  punchings  are  found  on  the  floors 
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and  on  the  ddbris  heaps,  evidently  swept  away  as  unconsidered 
trifles  not  worth  preservation. 

Professor  Rawlinson,  in  Phcenicia,  states  that  gold  beads  were 
generally  worn  by  Phcenicians  of  Europe  anterior  to  500  B.C. 

Beaten  Gold. — It  was  the  practice  of  the  ancients,  so  far  as 
the  nature  of  the  finds  can  be  judged,  to  cover  their  furniture, 
as  well  as  some  of  the  articles  used  in  their  religious  worship, 
with  gold  beaten  to  a  marvellous  thinness.  For  instance, 
many  of  the  wooden  pillows  and  other  articles  buried  with 
the  ancients  were  covered  with  plates  of  gold  fastened  on 
with  solid,  wedge-shaped  gold  nails  and  tacks.  The  wood 
has  decayed,  but  the  gold  plates  and  nails  remain,  From  the 
amount  of  beaten  gold  and  gold  tacks  discovered  on  the 
original  floors  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  household 
furniture  of  those  who  resided  within  the  ruins  must  have 
been  overlaid  with  gold.  The  sun-images  carved  in  wood 
were  also  covered  with  gold,  and  the  impression  of  this 
pattern,  which  is  so  frequently  met  with  in  the  temples  in 
Rhodesia  and  in  the  countries  where  the  Phallic  worship  of 
the  Phoenicians  was  practised,  still  remains  intact.  This  sun- 
image,  of  which  twenty-one  have  been  found,  is  pronounced 
by  savants  to  be  the  "  trade  mark  "  of  Phallic  worship.  The 
pieces  of  beaten  gold  so  far  discovered  measured  about 
3|l  inches  x  2  inches,  9  inches  x  i  inch,  and  a  piece  of  gold  of 
this  last-mentioned  size  was  found  round  the  head  of  ancient 
remains  as  if  this  had  formed  some  head  adornment. 

Gold  Tacks. — These  tacks,  used  for  fixing  the  beaten  gold 
on  the  furniture,  vary  in  weight  from  5  grs,  to  3  dwts.  (the 
value  of  the  latter  being  in  these  days  about  I2J.).  They 
are  found  in  great  numbers  with  skeletal  remains  and  on  the 
original  floors  of  the  earliest  ancients.  Some  copper  tacks 
have  also  been  found,  but  these  are  not  at  all  numerous. 

Gold  Ferrules. — These  were  in  all  probability  the  ends 
of  rods  or  sticks,  and  averaged  six  inches  to  eight  inches  in 
length,  and  about  one  ounce  in  weight 
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Gold  Plating.  Numerous  bronze  and  iron  instruments, 
particularly  arrow,  and  spear-heads  and  battle-axes,  have 
been  discovered  which  had  evidently  been  very  thickly  plated 
with  gold,  large  portions  of  the  plating  still  remaining.  The 
plating  had  caused  the  partial  preservation  of  the  ironwork. 

Goldsmiths^  Tools. — Bumishing-stones,  some  with  gold  on 
the  surface  of  the  burnishing  portion,  have  been  found  at 
most  ruins  where  gold-smelting  operations  have  been  carried 
on,  also  a  soapstone  gold-beater's  hammer.  London  jewellers 
who  have  examined  some  of  the  gold  bangles  bearing  herring- 
bone and  chevron  patterns  have  given  their  opinion  that  such 
patterns  were  stamped  on  with  a  whole  and  perfect  stamp. 
The  patterns  on  the  beads,  however,  were  carved  in  with  a 
sharp  instrument 


CHAPTER    VIM 


ANCIENT  BURIALS 


Where  were  the  ancients  buried? — Methods  of  ancient  burial  described 
-^Buried  treasurer-Old  Kaffir  burials— Ancient  garments. 

WITH  the  patent  evidences  of  vast  populations  of 
ancients  having  resided  round  about  the  ruins  of 
Rhodesia  during  successive  periods,  each  embracing  many 
centuries  of  time,  it  is  the  most  natural  question  to  ask, 
"  Where  were  all  these  ancients  buried  ? "  Many  theories, 
both  probable  and  improbable,  have  been  enunciated  to 
explain  the  inability  of  modem  explorers  of  these  ruins 
to  discover  the  burying-places  of  the  ancients. 

Over  forty  skeletal  remains  of  the  ancients  have  been 
discovered  in  and  close  to  the  ruins,  and  these  had  been 
buried  ;  also  some  twenty  remains  of  ancients  who  had  not 
been  buried,  and  these  are  described  later.  But  supposing 
the  ruins  had  been  wholly  devoted  for  purposes  of  ancient 
burials,  and  this  is  not  the  case,  not  one  thousandth  part 
of  the  ancients  could  have  received  sepulture  in  them.  We 
have  still  to  search  for  their  cemeteries,  and,  perhaps,  these 
may  be  found  at  some  distance  from  each  ruin,  hidden  in 
valleys  among  the  kopjes,  where  the  modem  prospector  may 
not  have  trodden,  or  where  the  sub-tropical  rains  of  very 
many  centuries  may  have  silted  the  surface  soil,  or  the 
falling  of  debris  from  the  summits  may  have  completely 
covered  them  out  of  sight. 

The  conditions  of  the  burials  of  the  two  score  ancients 
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so  far  discovered  demonstrate  beyond  question  that  the 
ancients,  either  for  motives  of  personal  veneration  of  their 
dead  or  of  religious  faith,  were  exceedingly  anxious  to 
preserve  the  remains  to  the  utmost  and  to  provide  against 
their  resting-places  being  easily  desecrated  and  despoiled. 
This  anxiety,  it  may  be  reasonably  argued,  was  a  national 
instinct,  applicable  to  the  general  mass  of  the  population, 
as  well  as  to  the  few  skeletal  remains  so  far  discovered.  The 
first  thought,  even  of  the  pworest  Chinese  labourer  in  foreign 
countries,  is  to  save  sufficient  money  to  pay  for  the  removal 
of  his  dead  body  to  his  native  land,  and  well-to-do  Chinese 
travelling  abroad  take  their  coffins  among  their  luggage. 
This  anxiety  for  burial,  either  in  their  native  land  or  in 
the  vicinity  of  some  celebrated  shrine,  or  in  some  particularly 
safe  spot,  is  a  characteristic  manifested  by  many  ancient 
peoples.  The  Arabian  kinsmen  of  the  ancients  of  this 
country  removed  their  dead  to  the  Bahrein  Islands,  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  This  custom  of  deporting  the  dead  to  some 
unfrequented  locality  prevails  likewise  among  the  Moham- 
medans of  Persia,  India,  and  elsewhere. 

However,  it  does  not  seem  probable  that,  at  such  a  great 
distance  from  the  sea  as  is  Rhodesia,  and  in  a  climate  which 
causes  the  decay  of  dead  bodies  to  be  so  exceedingly  rapid, 
the  remains  of  the  ancients  could  have  been  taken  to 
the  coast  for  deportation  to  Arabia  or  any  other  country, 
especially  as  the  discoveries  so  far  made  fail  to  show  that 
the  practice  of  embalming  their  dead  was  adopted  by  the 
old  occupiers.  Possibly  there  were  certain  shrines  among 
the  many  temples  in  Rhodesia  which  might  have  been  held 
by  them  in  peculiar  reverence,  and  that  in  the  vicinity  of 
these  temples  may  be  found  the  main  burial-places  of  the 
ancients,  for,  as  their  temples  evidence,  their  religious  faiths 
had  strong  hold  upon  their  habits  and  customs.  But  at 
present  the  location  of  the  buiying-places  of  the  ancient 
populations  remains  a  mystery. 
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Some  writers  have  suggested  that  as  the  periods  of  occu- 
pation by  the  ancients  of  this  country  cover  the  period  when 
it  was  the  practice  of  Mediterranean  nations  to  cremate  their 
dead,  this  practice  of  cremation  might  have  been  in  vogue 
in  Rhodesia,  but  so  far  there  has  been  no  evidence  of  such 
being  the  case.* 

Mr.  Bent  considered  that  the  ancients  were  "  but  a  garrison 
in  the  country,"  and  consequently  their  number  was  not  con- 
siderable, and  so  an  attempt  is  made  to  explain  the  paucity 
of  buried  ancients.  But  the  later  knowledge  of  the  existence 
of  over  five  hundred  ruins  in  Rhodesia,  as  against  the  twenty- 
three  described  and  mentioned  by  Mr.  Bent,  some  of  which 
five  hundred  ruins  being  of  large  size  and  major  importance, 
some  consisting  of  whole  groups  of  ruins  occupying  areas  of 
over  a  square  mile,  altogether  destroys  this  argument.  The 
ancient  population  was  by  no  means  "  but  a  garrison."  We 
have  already  shown  that  the  results  of  the  examination  of 
the  vicinities  of  the  larger  ruins  proved  that  large  populations 
of  ancients,  apart  from  any  slave  or  native  race  peoples, 
dwelt  round  about  the  ruins.  But  so  far  inland,  and  at  such 
great  distances  from  their  base  at  the  coast,  no  mere  garrison 
could  both  have  held  its  position  in  the  country  and  have 
superintended  and  guarded  the  many  and  extensive  gold- 
mining  districts  scattered  between  the  Murchison  Range,  in 
the  Transvaal,  in  the  south,  to  Tete,  on  the  Zambesi,  in  the 
north,  and  from  Penda-ma-tenka  in  Wankies,  on  the  west,  to 
Sofala  on  the  east. 

(i)  The  ancient  gold- workings,  especially  those  of  lower 
grade,  must  have  been  worked  by  huge  gangs  of  slaves,  as 
was  the  custom  in  all  the  ancient  countries  of  the  world. 
(2)  Huge  gangs  of  slaves  must  have  been  employed  in  the 
tedious  methods  of  crushing  quartz  by  hand,  and  with  crude 
implements.     (3)  Many  of  the  five  hundred  Zimbabwes  must 

•  ••  Ctemarion  wa$  not  practised  by  the  PhcEiucians."— P«1U10T  et  Chipiez, 
Tht  History  of  Art,  vol.  i.  p.  2*5. 
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have  taken  years  to  build,  and  slave  labour  to  a  great  extent 
must  have  been  engaged  in  quarrying  for  the  granite  blocks 
and  in  transporting  them,  in  some  instances,  for  considerable 
distances.  (4)  It  would  also  be  required  for  agricultural 
purposes,  for  grain  would  be  necessary  to  maintain  the  large 
populations  of  ancients  as  well  as  for  feeding  the  slaves 
themselves.  (5)  Slave  labour  would  be  necessary  for  carry- 
ing on  the  other  industries  and  undertakings  of  the  ancients. 

Such  a  vast  slave  population  as  we  are  assured,  both  by 
examination  and  most  reasonable  probability,  existed  for 
many  centuries  in  this  country  presupposes  a  vast  popula- 
tion of  the  alien  ancients  to  protect  the  towns  and  the  many 
and  scattered  gold -mining  districts,  from  both  the  hostile 
native  races  as  well  as  from  uprisings  of  the  slave  popula- 
tion, which  were  not  infrequent  in  ancient  history.  To  carry 
on  gold-mining,  gold-smelting,  and  every  other  industry 
imperative  to  the  existence,  well-being,  and  comfort  of  the 
ancients,  all  this  covering  periods  of  many  centuries,  but 
testifies  that  these  ancient  hives  of  industry  which  so  thickly 
covered  the  country  possessed  a  vast  population  of  ancients, 
who  resided  here  permanently,  having  their  women  and 
children,  as  shown,  for  instance,  at  Chum  and  Umnukwana 
ruins,  surrounding  them  in  their  homes. 

It  is  therefore  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  in  due 
time  the  cemeteries  of  these  ancients  will  be  found,  and  as 
the  minimum  amount  of  gold  found  with  the  remains  of  each 
ancient  so  far  discovered  has  not  been  less  than  one  and  a 
half  ounces,  not  only  may  valuable  finds  be  struck,  but  many 
clues  may  be  found  in  the  patterns  and  manufacture  of  the 
ornaments,  which  may  lead  to  the  solving  of  the  great 
mystery  of  the  Rhodesian  ruins. 

Most  of  the  burials  of  the  ancients  whose  remains  have  so 
far  been  discovered  took  place  under  the  original  floors  of  the 
builders  within  the  ruins,  and  apparently  directly  under  the 
inner  dwellings.    Two  only  were  found  just  outside  the  main 
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entrance  at  Umnukwana  ruins  in  the  crevices  of  huge 
boulders.  Certainly  only  a  very  few  of  the  inclosures  of 
some  scores  only  of  all  the  ruins  in  Rhodesia  have  been 
partially  opened  out  and  explored,  and  as  ruins  frequently 
have  from  six  to  ten  inclosures,  the  possibilities  of  coming  on 
other  ancient  remains  are  very  great 

But  the  remains  so  far  found  within  the  ruins  were,  in  all 
probability,  those  of  the  proconsuls  or  overlords  of  the  district 
in  which  the  sovereign  industry  of  gold-mining  was  carried  on, 
or  of  the  chief  stewards  and  taskmasters,  or  of  priests,  who, 
as  is  shown  in  Chapter  xii.,  most  probably  resided  within  the 
ruins,  while  the  bulk  of  the  population  of  the  ancients  resided 
outside  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Therefore  it  is  reasonable 
to  expect  that  the  cemeteries  of  the  bulk  of  the  ancient 
population  will  be  found  outside  the  ruins. 

Little  hesitation  need  be  experienced  with  regard  to 
definitely  fixing  the  identity  of  ancient,  or  Mombo-Mono- 
motapa,  or  recent  and  present  skeletal  remains.  The 
conditions  of  burials  of  all  these  periods  are  so  very  clear 
and  distinct  that  skeletal  remains  can  easily  be  assigned  to 
their  proper  periods.  A  general  description  of  the  various 
modes  of  burial  will  explain  this  at  once. 

Ancients  found  in  the  ruins  are  buried  at  full  length  and 
always  either  on  the  right  or  left  side.  Ancients  were  always 
buried  under  the  original  cemented  floor  or  under  the  first  or 
second  floors  above  the  original  floors,  each  floor  being  about 
eighteen  inches  above  the  other.  The  medtaival  and  modern 
KaflRr  peoples  were  buried  near  the  surface  and  many  feet 
above  those  of  the  ancients,  between  whom  there  are  always 
cemented  floors  and  several  feet  of  soil.  Again,  the  presence 
of  a  considerable  amount  of  solid  gold  ornaments,  with  the 
old  Zimbabwe  patterns,  is  an  unfailing  feature  of  ancient 
burial,  while  with  the  Mombo-Monomotapa  period  remains 
have  ornaments  of  iron  and  copper,  only  slightly  and  but 
in  few  instances  banded  with  gold  at  intervals,  while  the 
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remains  of  past  and  present  races  of  more  modem  Kaffirs 
only  have  copper,  iron,  and  brass  ornaments  and  glass  beads 
of  an  altogether  modern  manufacture.  In  the  same  way  the 
pottery  invariably  buried  with  the  dead  of  all  these  periods 
greatly  diflers  in  design,  glaze,  ornamentation,  and  material, 
deteriorating  with  each  succeeding  period  till  it  becomes  iden- 
tical with  the  coarse  articles  made  by  the  natives  of  to-day. 

The  following  are  the  places^  with  the  numbers,  at  which 
the  remains  of  undoubted  ancients  have  been  discovered : 
M'Telegwa  (eight),  Chum  (four),  Upper  Longwe  (two), 
Mundie  (five),  Longwe  (three),  Isiknombi  (three),  Umnu- 
kwana  (seven),  M'Popoti  (two),  while  several  were  found 
at  Thabas  Imamba  and  Dhlo-dhlo,  making  a  total  of  about 
forty  ancient  remains  which  had  been  buried. 

But  at  Mundie  over  twelve  other  ancient  remains,  as  well 
as  the  bones  of  ancients  scattered  about  the  floors,  were 
found,  and  at  Umnukwana  seven  undoubted  ancients  were 
found  who  had  not  been  buried.  These  were  lying  under  the 
soil  outside  the  entrances,  evidently  just  in  a  position  in 
which  they  had  been  slain,  and  with  them  were  found  their 
weapons,  also  broken  bangles  of  solid  gold,  and  torn  bangles 
of  gold  wire,  all  of  Zimbabwe  manufacture  and  design, 
and  worn  in  the  same  profusion  as  by  the  ancients.  This 
evidence  of  conflict  and  defeat  of  the  ancients,  for  their 
bodies  were  never  buried  by  their  compatriots,  is  dealt  with 
elsewhere  as  one  of  many  instances  showing  that  the  ancients 
were  finally  driven  out  of  this  country  by  the  rising  of  either 
the  bastard  races,  the  slave  population,  or  the  hostile  natives 
of  the  country. 

No  gravestones,  no  marks  on  the  floors  or  on  the  walls 
denote  the  spots  where  the  ancients  were  buried,  the  inference 
being  that  there  was  anxiety  to  keep  their  resting-places 
secret.  Certainly  the  decorative  patterns  on  the  walls  were 
not  intended  to  act  as  guides  to  spots  where  the  ancients  lay, 
for  the  patterns  were  built  into  the  walls  when  they  were  first 
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erected  and  before  any  burials  had  taken  place.  Nor  is  there 
a  single  instance  known  during  five  years'  exploration  work 
in  many  ruins,  of  either  an  ancient  or  a  Kaffir  having  been 
buried  in  the  avails  themselves,  nor,  for  that  matter,  has  any 
treasure  or  gold  ever  been  found  buried  in  the  walls.  Van- 
dalisms galore  have  been  perpetrated  on  some  of  the  ruins 
because  of  the  idea  that  either  ancients  with  gold  or  some 
sort  of  treasure,  were  wont  to  be  secreted  in  the  walls.  This 
false  idea  has  been  the  cause  of  considerable  damage  to  ruins, 
especially  at  Thabas  Imamba  and  Tati, 

All  ancients  being  invariably  buried  under  the  powdered 
granite  cement  of  the  original  floors,  it  is  perfectly  safe  to 
conclude  that  all  skeletal  remains  found  elsewhere  are  either 
of  the  Mombo-Monomotapa  times  or  of  those  of  recent  and 
present  Kaffir  races. 

On  the  death  of  an  ancient  a  grave  was  sunk  through  the 
cemented  floor,  apparently  under  his  own  dwelling,  and  the 
grave  was  made  apparently  without  any  reference  to  the 
points  of  the  compass.  As  all  original  floors  have  a  layer  of 
ashes  underlying  them,  the  ashes  in  the  grave  were  removed 
and  replaced  by  some  sort  of  red  earth  in  which  the  body 
was  laid  always  on  one  side  or  the  other.  His  gold  ornaments 
were  buried  on  his  person,  and  his  cakes  of  gold  still  re- 
mained in  the  pouch  on  his  waist,  while,  as  in  ancient  Egj'p- 
tian  and  present-day  Kaffir  burials,  earthenware  pots,  probably 
once  containing  grain,  were  placed  beside  him.  These  pots 
of  the  ancients  were  of  the  finest  clay,  beautifully  glazed, 
very  thin,  and  engraved  in  the  best  style  with  the  oldest 
Zimbabwe  patterns.  His  head  either  rested  on  a  pillow  of 
water-grooved  stone,  as  at  Chum  ruins,  or  on  a  wooden  pillow 
very  similar  to  those  seen  in  Egyptian  museums  and  in 
ancient  paintings  of  Egyptian  tombs,  resembling  in  shape  and 
pattern  the  best  sort  of  pillows  used  by  the  Kaffirs  of  to-day. 
The  wooden  pillows  were  frequently  covered  with  beaten 
gold  fastened  on  by  solid  gold  tacks  weighing  3  dwts.  each, 
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or  were  beautifully  worked  on  both  sides  in  gold  wire  with 
patterns  of  the  oldest  Zimbabwe  chevron  decoration.  By 
his  side,  if  he  were  a  great  man,  was  laid  his  rod  of  office 
with  the  beaten  gold  head  embossed  with  the  Phallic  sun- 
image,  and  with  solid  gold  ferrule  six  to  eight  inches  long  and 
weighing  i  J  ozs.  A  floor  of  granite  powder  cement  from  four 
to  five  inches  thick  was  then  laid  over  him  and  huge  fires  dried 
and  burnt  the  cement  to  the  hardness  of  the  rest  of  the  floor. 
This  process,  while  hermetically  sealing  the  dead  from  decay 
and  the  effects  of  the  weather,  caused,  in  almost  every  case  of 
ancient  burial,  the  side  of  the  corpse  that  was  uppermost  to 
become  calcined.  The  intense  heat  necessary  to  harden  the 
cement  is  largely  responsible  for  the  inability  of  explorers  to 
secure,  for  scientific  examination,  a  perfect  skeleton  of  an 
ancient. 

In  course  of  time  other  burials  of  ancients  of  the  Zim- 
babwe periods  took  place.  A  second  floor  was  laid  eighteen 
inches  above  the  first  floor,  and  between  the  two  floors 
the  corpse  was  laid  on  its  side,  also  with  his  gold  orna- 
ments and  cakes  of  gold,  pots,  and  rod  with  gold  head 
and  ferrule,  while  the  cement  floor  laid  over  him  was 
burnt.  His  side  was  calcined  as  in  the  former  burial. 
This  process  was  repeated,  in  some  instances,  until  three 
tiers  of  dead  were  buried,  each  being  about  eighteen 
inches  below  the  other.  No  instance  of  more  than  three 
tiers  of  dead  has  been  discovered.  So  uniform  were  the 
practices  of  the  ancients  in  burying  their  dead  that  ex- 
plorers, on  striking  the  thin  strata  of  red  soil  among  the 
ashes  under  the  original  floors,  have  been  able  to  know 
positively  that  they  were  approaching  the  remains  of  an 
ancient 

Ancients,  young  and  old,  women  and  children,  men  of  full 
average  height  and  those  of  giant  size,  some  laden  with 
wealth  and  others  only  moderately  rich,  some  men  of  high 
position,  all  have  been  found   buried  beneath  the  original 
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floors,  which  are  again  buried,  owing  to  the  filltng-in  process 
of  later  occupiers,  in  some  instances  to  a  depth  of  fifteen  feet. 
At  Umnukwana  and  Chum  ruins  were  discovered  the 
tiny  soh'd  gold  bangles  of  children,  too  small  for  even  a 
youth  to  wear.  The  ancients  advanced  in  years  have  their 
arm,  wrist,  calf,  and  ankle  bangles  of  solid  gold,  considerably 
worn,  as  if  with  years  of  friction,  among  the  bunches  of 
bangles,  caused  by  movement  of  the  limbs.  Probably  the 
leg  or  calf  bangles  were  placed  there  in  early  years  and  never 
removed  even  at  death.  This  is  often  the  practice  with  the 
present  natives. 

The  giant  found  at  Chum  ruins,  in  West  Gwanda,  measured 
fully  seven  feet  in  height ;  *  one  shin  bone  recovered  was 
over  two  feet  in  length,  while  the  bangles  round  his  ankles 
were  of  an  immense  size.  We  read  in  Scripture  that  "  there 
were  giants  in  those  days,"  but  whether  the  ancients  of 
Rhodesia  approached  the  "sons  of  Anak"  in  height  is  im- 
possible to  say.  The  builders  of  the  nauraghes  in  Sardinia 
were  always  called  giants,  and  to  the  present  day  their  burial- 
places  are  known  as  the  "Tombs  of  the  Giants."  At  the 
Monastery  Diamond  Mine,  in  the  Orange  River  Colony,  have 
been  found  giant  remains  of  great  age,  but  so  little  is  known 
of  this  find  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  connect  that  race 
with  the  giant  remains  found  in  Rhodesia.  However,  it  is 
important  to  remember  that  the  Prophet  Isaiah  refers  to 
the  people  of  Saba  (the  suggested  first  occupiers  of  this 
country)  as  of  high  stature.  Strabo,  Pliny,  and  Diodorus 
also  speak  of  the  Saba:ans  being  physically  robust,  while 
Professor  RawUnson  states  that  the  Phoenicians  were  rather 
over  than  below  the  average  standard  of  height, 

In  the  chapter  describing  the  gold-smelting  operations  of 

•  The  sIccU,  an  arm,  and  a  leg  bone  of  this  ancient  were  taken  lo  England 
by  the  Hon.  Maurice  Gifford,  and  on  the  3rd  February,  1896,  were  handed 
to  Professor  Thane,  University  College,  London,  but  no  information,  >o  far 
u  can  be  discovered,  has  been  made  known  as  to  the  results  of  tbeii 
examination. 
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the  ancients  we  mentioned  the  great  waste  of  the  precious 
metal  which  is  so  noticeable  on  every  hand.  We  might 
also  allude  to  the  fact  that  gold,  in  the  form  of  broken 
bangles,  tacks,  and  pellets,  has  been  found  on  the  original 
floors  of  the  ruins  just  as  plentifully  as  nails  can  be  picked 
up  from  the  floor  of  a  modern  carpenter's  shop.  The  debris 
heaps,  as  we  have  already  shown,  contain  gold  pellets  swept 
from  the  ruins,  and  four  months'  working  with  a  small  dry 
crushing  machine  on  the  ddbris  heaps  at  Khami  produced, 
on  an  average,  over  sixteen  ounces  of  gold  per  month,  and 
yet  the  debris  heaps  at  Khami  are  practically  untouched,  as 
many  thousands  of  tons  of  debris  still  remain  unexamined. 

The  same  apparent  disregard  of  the  value  of  gold  so 
shown  by  the  ancients  is  also  demonstrated  in  all  ancient 
burials  so  far  discovered.  We  find  that  the  greatest  quantity 
of  gold  buried  with  any  ancient  was  72  ozs.  (present  value 
;^288),  that  the  least  quantity  was  ij  ozs.,  while  the  average 
amount  of  gold  found  with  remains  amounted  to  17  ozs. 

Every  ancient  had  gold  beads  worn  round  the  neck,  for 
these  seem  to  have  been  the  most  favourite  and  general 
form  of  adornment  adopted  by  all  these  ancients.  The 
beads  varied  in  weight  from  1^  grain  to  i  oz.  14  dwts.,  the 
larger  beads  going  ten  to  fifteen  to  the  ounce,  some  having 
the  holes  through  them  punched,  others  being  short  lengths 
of  flat  gold  with  their  ends  beaten  round  to  meet.  Bangles 
of  solid  gold  were  on  every  ancient.  These  varied  in  weight 
from  15  dwts.  to  6  ozs.,  and  were  of  different  styles  of 
manufacture,  being  made  of  fine  twisted  wire,  or  of  the 
solid  metal  on  which  were  the  Zimbabwe  patterns.  One 
interesting  feature  concerning  these  ancient  burials  is  that 
with  almost  every  remains  were  found,  just  at  die  waist, 
small  cakes  of  raw  gold,  which  had  evidently  been  carried 
in  a  pouch  on  a  belt.  These  cakes  of  gold  weighed  from 
2  dwts.  to  I  oz.  17  dwts. 

Though  the  Mombo-Monomotapa  period  is  of  far  later 
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date  than  those  of  the  Zimbabwes,  the  examination  of  their 
burial-places  shows  to  what  extent  the  customs  of  the  ancients 
were  followed  by  the  peoples  of  the  Kaflfir  kingdoms.  In 
these  times  the  Makalangas,  whose  ancestors  had,  under  the 
influence  of  the  ancients,  become  to  a  large  extent  civilised, 
still  showed  in  their  commercial  capacities,  their  industries, 
arts,  and  religious  faiths,  the  impressions  left  upon  them  by 
the  former  settlement  of  the  ancients  in  this  country,  im- 
pressions that  in  some  departments  of  life  can  still  be  noticed 
in  the  Makalanga  of  to-day.  It  is  known  that,  during 
the  Mombo  -  Monomotapa  period,  these  Makalanga,  or 
"People  of  the  Sun,"  worked  for  gold  and  bartered  it  to 
the  Arabs  for  copper,  apparently  placing  a  much  less  value 
upon  the  precious  metal  than  did  the  ancients.*  So  we  learn 
that  some  of  the  Makalangas,  while  burying  their  dead  in 
a  sitting  posture,  and  close  to  the  surface  of  the  soil,  or 
in  crevices  among  the  rocks,  buried  them  with  all  their 
jjcrsonal  ornaments,  and  laid  beside  them  pots  of  poor 
material,  make,  and  design,  which  once,  it  is  believed,  held 
grain.  But,  with  the  exception  of  the  Mombo  chief  buried 
in  the  rudely  constructed  stone  circle  at  M'Telegwa,  very 
few  of  the  Mombo  skeletal  remains  had  gold  ornaments  of 
any  value,  the  gold  generally  being  in  bands  at  intervals  on 
iron  bangles,  or  gold  beads  at  intervals  on  copper  bangles. 
In  these  periods  copper  and  glass  beads  appear  to  have  been 
the  favourite  ornaments. 

At  M'Tel^wa  ruins  was  found  with  the  Mombof  chief  the 
cloth  or  blanket  with  fine  gold  wire  woven  in  the  pattern. 
Livio  Sanuto,  writing  in  1581  of  Monomotapa,  said  "the 
people  wear  cotton  worked  with  gold  thread."  Seeing  this 
was  worn  by  these  Kaffir  people,  and  also  that  Chaldaea  was 
famous  for  gold-worked  cloth,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
the  ancients  also  wore  linen  and  cloth  worked  with  gold,  and 

•  See  Chapter  xL,  "  Copper  Ingots,"  also  Chapter  %. 

t  This  is  rendered  as  "Mombo,"  "M«mbo,"  or  "Mamba"  by  different  wtiteis. 
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that  the  cloth  so  woven  and  worn  by  the  people  of  the  old 
KaflRr  kingdom  was  of  a  less  superior  quality.  Antiquarians 
aver  that  the  Sabseo-Arabians  had  their  first  home  in  Chaldaea, 
and  if  this  were  so,  and  it  appears  more  than  probable,  it 
would  be  strange  that  they  should  take  away  from  that 
country  their  knowledge  of  astronomy  and  the  zodiacal 
science,  and  not  at  the  same  time  have  taken  with  them 
the  art  and  industry  of  making  cloth  of  gold,  an  art  that 
in  the  later  period  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  was  developed 
to  a  most  gorgeous  and  elaborate  degree.  Ezekiel  xxvii. 
23,  24  shows  that  Babylon  and  Assyria  supplied  Phoenicia 
with  embroidery  of  great  value.  See  also  Ezekiel  xxvii.  20, 
xxvi.  7,  14,  xxvii.  15,  19-22  ;  and  Esther  vii.  10,  14. 

The  Kaffirs  of  the  Monomotapa  times  and  the  present 
races  of  natives  bury  also  in  caves  and  in  the  open  ground, 
and  sometimes  just  under  the  surface  of  the  soil  inside 
certain  of  the  ruins.  The  graves  of  Kaffirs  in  the  open 
ground  usually  have  stones  piled  over  them.  The  dead  are 
buried  in  a  sitting  position,*  and  have  their  ornaments  and 
personal  belongings  with  them,  as  also  pots  or  jars  of  coarse 
material,  construction,  and  design.  The  ornaments  consist 
of|  bangles  of  solid  copper,  brass,  and  iron,  and  bangles  of 
twisted  copper,  brass,  and  iron  wire,  with  copper,  brass,  and 
glass  beads. 

An  interesting  question  arises  as  to  how  the  ancients  were 
clothed.  From  ancient  remains  so  far  discovered  we  learn 
that  they  wore  wrist  and  ankle  bangles  of  gold  and  gold 
armlets,  and  also  bangles  above  the  calf,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  present  natives  wear  their  ornaments  of  baser  metals. 
It  is  probable  therefore  that  the  ancients  wore  armless  tunics 
reaching  almost  to  the  knee,  as  such  beautifully  worked  orna- 
ments of  several  ounces  in  weight  in  gold  are  not  likely  to 
have  been  concealed  by  garments  (see  Chapter  x.). 

*  It  is  known  that  some  Makalanga  tribes  bury  their  dead  extended  at  full 
length,  also  with  the  head  towaids  the  rising  sua. 


CHAPTER    IX 


THE  AGES   OF  THE  ZIMBABWES 


Approximation  by  orientation,  architecture,  ancient  history, 
and  present  conditions. 

ONE  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  Rhodesian  temple 
forts  or  Zimbabwes  is  orientation.  "  The  appropriate 
time,"  says  Mr.  Bent,  "  for  the  greatest  of  the  festivals  of  the 
solar-worship  would  be  at  midsummer."  At  these  Zimbabwes 
the  ancient  nature-worshippers  have  orientated  their  temples 
to  the  summer  solstice,  beside  fixing  their  marvellously  exact 
geometrical  lines,  so  as  to  enable  tliem  to  observe  the  passage 
of  the  seasons,  and  the  heliacal  rising  of  certain  stars,  as  in 
the  temples  of  Arabia,  Egypt,  Chaldaea,  Assyria,  and  China. 
The  age  of  any  Rhodesian  Zimbabwe— at  least  those  of 
the  first  period — may  be  approximately  ascertained  by  its 
orientation. 

The  geometrical  and  astronomical  examination  of  a  large 
number  of  ruins  leaves  no  possible  doubt  on  this  question, 
and  there  is  common  agreement  with  regard  to  this  matter 
among  the  archaeologists,  antiquarians,  and  scientists  generally 
who  have  either  inspected  the  ruins  or  written  concerning 
them.  The  best-accredited  savants  of  all  the  European 
nations  who  have  considered  the  reports  and  descriptions  of 
the  Rhodesian  ruins  arrive  at  the  same  unanimous  con- 
clusion. 

Dr.  Schlichter  says  :  "  We  have  in  the  Great  Zimbabwe  an 
enormous  gnomon  (dial  calculating  point)  before  us,  compris- 
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tihe  teatt  cntofx  befcre  Qrist  He  is  afao  of  opinioa  that 
tfae  earliest  Zunfaabwes  veic  erected  tiuiiiig  toe  perioo  when 
Bdwhtry  was  practised,  this  beii^  die  eariiest  period  of 
aatmo-wofihip ;  fiuthei,  that  thejr  were  erected  before  the 
Bronze  Agb 

But  while  the  Great  Zimbabwe  temple  has  been  shown  to 
have  been  standing  in  i  lOO  B.C,  aod  notwithstanding  that  it 
h  admittedly  the  finest  and  largest  example  of  the  first  or 
oldest  period  of  Zimbabwe  architecture  extant,  it  is  not 
necessarily  the  oldest  set  of  buildings  of  that  period  in 
Rhodesia.  We  have  already  shown,  as  also  have  other 
writBTSt  that  each  period  of  Zimbabwe  architecture  cov'ered 
smeml,  if  not  many  centuries  of  time.  The  earliest  ancients 
would  not  be  likely  to  erect  their  first  temple  fort  at  so  great 
a  distance  from  the  coast  as  is  Zimbabwe,  and  disregard  the 
district  l>nng  bet>*'een  Zimbabwe  and  the  Sabi  Valley  in 
Rhodesian  and  Portuguese  territories,  over  which  intervening 
space  there  are  so  many  ruins  all  of  the  first  period  of 
Zkahabwe  architecture. 

Th«  Sabi  Valley  forms  the  natural  and  most  convenient 
QMltal  lo  the  coast  for  the  populations  lying  between  the 
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Limpopo  and  the  Zambesi  It  is  therefore  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  ancients  first  attacked  the  reefs  that  were  in 

r  south-east  portion  of  Monomotapa,  which  is  now  in  and 

the  border  of  Portuguese  territory,  erected  their  forts  for 
local  defence  as  well  as  for  maintaining  lines  of  communica' 
tion  with  the  coast,  all  still  in  the  first  period,  and  on  proving 
the  value  of  the  gold  areas  of  that  part  just  within  the  south- 
eastern boundaries  of  Rhodesia,  gradually  spread  out  towards 
the  interior  of  tJie  country  their  lines  of  forts  with  lai^er 
buildings  of  capital  importance  as  centres  for  the  various  gold 
areas  as  they  became  ascertained  and  their  payability  assured. 

So  far  as  the  orientations  fixed  and  dates  approximated 
warrant,  we  can  conclude  that  the  first-period  ruins  which  are 
to  be  found  in  the  Sabi  Valley,  and  in  the  present  Victoria, 
Belingwe,  M'Tibi,  and  Gwanda  districts,  and  which  cover  an 
area  easy  of  definition,  were  standing  in  i  lOO  B.C.,  many  of 
them  at  a  far  anterior  date,  while  some  are  believed  to  have 
been  standing  2000  B.C. 

Professor  Muller,  the  great  Austrian  authority  on  Southern 
Arabian  archaeology,  describes  the  temple-fort  ruins  of  Marib, 
the  ancient  Sabi  and  capital  of  the  Sabccan  kingdom,  and 
several  archaeologists  of  repute,  comparing  this  description 
with  that  of  the  Great  Zimbabwe  architecture,  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  they  were  both  built  by  the  same  people.  The 
general  features  of  the  first-period  Zimbabwcs  arc  also  those 
of  the  ruins  to  be  found  in  South  Arabia,  where  was  the  old 
Sabsan  kingdom.  This,  taking  the  history  of  the  Sabjcans 
into  account,  could  well  have  been  2000  B,c.  to  1 100  B.C.,  at 
which  latter  date  the  commerce  and  influence  of  the  old 
Sabxans  appear  to  have  become  absorbed  by  their  younger 
and  more  enterprising  kinsmen  of  Phoenicia. 

Should  the  suggestion,  made  by  many  authorities,  of  the 
subsequent  occupation  of  this  country  by  the  Phoenicians 
prove  to  be  well  founded,  as  it  appears  to  be,  we  might 
thus  be  able  to  explain  the  presence  of  the  later  class  of 
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Their  purpose  not  being  that  of  colonisation,  as  the  word 
is  employed  to-day,  but  merely  occupancy,  with  a  certain 
set  object  in  view,  we  can — noting  the  practices  of  mankind 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  practices  more  common  in 
ancient  than  in  modern  times — safely  conjecture,  especially 
in  view  of  the  bestial  practices  involved  in  some  forms  of 
nature- worship,  that  the  half-caste  race  was  an  important 
one,  seeing  also  that  it  had  two  thousand  years  for  its 
development.  That  such  a  bastard  race  was  a  resultant  of 
the  occupation  by  the  ancients  is  undeniable,  and  just  as 
records  prove  that  the  Sabasans  intermarried  and  mingled 
with  the  ancient  peoples  of  Upper  Ethiopia,  so  the  same 
race  most  probably  did  likewise  in  the  country  now  known 
as  Rhodesia.  Writers  on  this  subject  affirm  that  the  fourth 
or  decadent  period  of  Zimbabwe  architecture  was  that  belong- 
ing to  the  bastard  races,  and  this  period  is  frequently  spoken 
of  as  the  Bastard  Period.  But  where  is  this  half-caste  race 
to-day  ? 

The  length  of  time  required  to  assimilate  the  half-castes 
to  their  stronger  and  original  types  would  be  immense,  and 
we  can  add  at  least  one  thousand  years  for  nature  to 
accomplish  this  end.  Certainly  the  condition  of  isolation  in 
these  inland  territories  would  tend  to  expedite  this  process. 
This  time  brings  us,  with  the  thousand  years  already 
accounted  for  by  record  and  sifted  tradition,  to  the  time  of  the 
Christian  Era.  Partial  extermination  by  Kaffirs,  amalgamation 
by  marriage,  and  the  natural  absorption  caused  by  the 
remnant  of  the  race  falling  back  upon  their  negroid  type, 
might  account  for  their  disappearance. 

But,  as  is  shown  in  Chapter  x.,  there  are  unmistakable 
traces  of  these  people  still  remaining  to  this  day,  and  these 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  arched  noses,  thin  lips,  and  refined  type 
of  Semitic  countenance  commonly  met  with,  especially 
among  the  Makalangas  and  Zambesi  tribes,  the  Jewish 
rites,  particularly  with  r^ard  to  food,  the  superior  intelli- 
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and  calculating  capacities  and  business  instincts,  the 

urgical  cleverness  still   in   vogue,  and   knowledge  of 

lomy,  and   the   monotheistic  faiths  learned   from   the 

Its  of  the  later  period  when  polytheism  had  given  place 

I  newer  creed.    Mr.  Selous  is  of  opinion  that  the  ancient 

{rs  of  Zimbabwe  were  not   first  destroyed  and  then 

anted  by  an  inferior  race,  but  that  they  became  gradu- 

iised  with  a  lower  race,  which  still  bears  traces  of  its 

xture  with  the  more  intelligent  people.     But  this  view 

»t  precluded  by  the  suggestion  of  several  writers  of  a 

ng-out  of  the  original  ancients  by  their  bastard  following 

y  the  Kaffirs  led  by  the  bastards. 

urther  clues  to  the  period  in  which  the  ancients  either 
rted  the  country,  or  were  exterminated,  or  driven  out 
the  Kaffir  tribes,  or  became  fused  with  native  races, 
I  be  noticed. 

he  baobab-tree  (adansonia  digitatd)  is  a  native  of  Africa, 
is  known  as  the  monkey-bread  tree,  or  African  calabash, 
or  Ethiopian  sour-gourd  tree,  of  fantastic  look,  its  stem  being 
of  little  height  compared  to  its  great  thickness,  averaging 
from  twenty  feet  to  thirty  feet  in  diameter.  It  is  frequently 
met  with  in  Southern  Rhodesia.  This  tree  grows  inside 
some  of  the  ruins,  particularly  at  M'Tendele,  Chiburwe,  and 
Baobab  Kop  ruins,  as  well  as  at  other  ruins,  in  all  of  which 
they  have  done  considerable  damage  by  splitting  up  and 
throwing  down  walls.  These  trees  are  known  to  require 
growth  during  several  centuries  to  attain  their  maturity,  and 
some  are  considerably  over  a  thousand  years  old.  Portions, 
at  least,  of  the  M'Tendele  ruins  are  believed  to  belong  to  the 
second  Zimbabwe  period,  which  did  not  commence  until 
many  centuries  after  the  older  Zimbabwes  had  been  built, 
and  as  the  second  period  also  covered  several  centuries,  and 
as  these  trees  would  not  have  started  their  growth  until  after 
the  departure  of  the  ancient  occupiers,  and  after  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  soil  had  silted  into  the  interiors  of  the  buildings. 
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some  rough  idea  can  be  obtained  of  the  great  age  of  these 

rutns. 

The  ironwocd  tree,  not  indigenous  to  this  country,  and 
which  requires  several  centuries  to  attain  maturity,  is  found 
at  full  growth  at  Zimbabwe,  Tati,  and  other  ruins,  and  also  on 
or  near  some  of  the  ancient  workings  on  the  gold  areas. 

Chillies,  capers,  rice,  and  monkey  nuts,  which  form  an 
integral  portion  of  the  food  of  all  tribes  in  Southern  and 
Central  Africa,  were  not  indigenous  to  this  country,  but  were 
admittedly  introduced  into  these  territories,  as  well  as  into  the 
West  Coast,  from  the  New  World,  and  as  the  Phoenicians  are 
believed  to  have  influenced  in  religion,  customs,  and  arts  the 
ancient  peoples  of  South  and  North  America,  some  explana- 
tion of  their  presence  here  may  be  to  hand. 

The  mahobohobo  is  a  wood  also  not  indigenous  to  this 
country,  and  is  now  used  for  mining  purposes,  especially  in 
timbering  shafts.  This  tree  grows  in  considerable  quantities 
in  several  parts  of  Rhodesia, 

Though  only  indirectly  relative  to  the  question  of  the  ages 
of  the  Zimbabwes,  it  might  be  interesting  to  note  that 
thousands  of  lemon  trees  thrive  in  a  wild  state  in  the  Mazoe 
district,  these  trees  not  being  indigenous  ;  also  that  there  are 
wild  tomato  areas  in  the  Mazoe  district;  quantities  of  bananas 
grow  in  Manicaland,  also  yellow  and  black  fig  trees ;  wild 
vines,  originally  cultivated,  and  none  of  these  indigenous, 
are  to  be  found  near  most  of  the  ancient  ruins.  In  1403 
Abd-er-Rachid  reported  vines  as  flourishing  in  South-East 
Africa.  Vines  were  not  introduced  into  Cape  Colony  until 
16s  5.' 

Since   the   foundations   of  the   earliest  of  the  Rhodesian 

•  Sir  John  VVilloughby  vvikes :  "An  eipert's  classification  of  the  existing 
flora  might  assist  later  inquiries  into  the  origin  of  these  ruins,  for  I  have  noticed 
many  trees  and  planls  in  their  neighlxiurhood  which  are  not  common  to  other 
parts  of  Mashonaland,  and  which  might  prove  to  be  foreign  to  its  soil." 

"The  Phcenicians  seem  to  have  carried  with  them  some  of  their  plants  and  to 
have  tried  to  acclimatize  ihem  in  Iheir  various  colonies." — Clermont-Gannbau, 
L' Imagtrii  PhMicitnne,  p.  113. 
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Zimbabwes  were  laid,  if  we  are  to  accept  the  statements  of 
many  archaeologists  and  savants  concerning  their  age,  what 
epochs  of  the  world's  history  have  been  witnessed  !  The 
cities  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh  have  become  but  piles  of  half- 
buried  debris.  The  Phoenician  kingdom  of  the  Mediterranean 
has  been  founded,  and  from  being  the  foremost  nation  of 
the  then  known  world  it  has  sunk  into  complete  oblivion. 
Egypt,  which  was  then  flourishing,  has  decayed.  Moses  has 
led  the  children  of  Israel  towards  the  Promised  Land. 
Carthage,  Rome,  and  Greece  have  in  turn  risen  and  decayed, 
and  well-nigh  twenty  centuries  of  the  Christian  Era  have 
come  and  gone. 

While  all  this  world-history  has  been  made,  this  country 
has  contributed  gold  in  enormous  quantities  to  people, 
the  memory  of  whom  is  but  a  dream.  What  food  for  reflec- 
tion do  the  old  ruins,  with  their  nature-worship  emblems,  not 
provide  for  the  Rhodesian  prospector  outspanning  during  the 
glaring  noontide  heat  beside  these  eloquently  silent  wails,  and 
how  brief  does  the  span  of  human  life  appear  in  comparison 
with  the  hoary  age  of  these  ruined  buildings ! 

AH  the  Zimbabwes,  or  temple  forts,  or  forts  in  Rhodesia 
are  in  ruins.  The  altars  are  broken  down,  the  orientated 
shrines,  "  open  to  the  light  of  heaven,"  once  sacred  to  the 
votive  worship  of  sun,  moon,  and  planets,  and  the  forces  of 
nature,  have  become  desecrated,  and  "the  snake  and  owl 
inhabit  there,"  while  the  very  emblems  of  the  gods  have  gone. 

No  longer  tlie  cruel,  bestial,  and  licentious  rites  and  pious 
oi^'es  comprised  in  Phallic  worship  stain  the  temple  floors 
with  blood,  or  make  its  walls  ring  with  a  shame  that  disgraces 
the  name  of  man,  for  the  "  high  places  "  have  been  almost 
destroyed  by  the  ruthless  hands  of  time,  and  the  righteous 
maledictions  hurled  against  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  Tyre  and 
Sidon,  and  Samaria  and  its  "  high  places,"  have  been  more 
rigorously  executed  in  the  ruined  temples  of  Rhodesia  than 
even  in  some  of  the  cities  directly  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures. 
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These  Phallic  worshippers  have  gone,  the  memory  of  them 
is  blotted  out,  and  the  many  places  in  Rhodesia  that  once 
knew  them  now  know  them  no  more  for  ever.  Well-nigh  all 
traces  of  these  ancient  peoples  of  Semitic  race  who  once 
toiled  in  South-East  Africa,  taking  scores  of  millions  of  pounds 
sterling  worth  of  gold  from  the  reefs  of  these  territories,  have 
disappeared,  almost  as  completely  as  from  among  the  people 
of  the  ancient  Aztec  kingdom,  the  old  Mexicans.  Peruvians, 
Polynesians,  Indians,  Javanese,  and  not  least,  the  people  who 
built  the  round  towers  of  Ireland,  the  pagan  temples  of 
Scotland,  reared  the  "  cloven  stones,"  and  set  up  the  "  sacred 
circles"  in  England  as  at  Stonehenge,  and  scattered  thousands 
of  their  monoliths  and  temples  over  all  the  Mediterranean 
countries,  and  all  other  parts  of  the  world  which  were  in- 
fluenced by  the  old  Phoenician  world-wide  faiths  which  had 
their  birth  in  Chaldsea  and  their  full  growth  in  the  "  Palm 
Land  *'  of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean. 


CHAPTER  X 


THE  ANCIENTS  AND  MODERN   NATIVES 


GOLD  prospectors  in  Rhodesia  may,  for  the  gift  of  a 
blanket,  be  guided  by  a  Matabele  or  Mashona  to  the 
site  of  an  ancient  working  on  a  gold-reef;  and,  as  was 
explained  earlier,  extensive  ancient  workings  have  most 
usually  been  an  unfailing  indication  of  the  existence  of  a 
payable  reef. 

But  the  endeavour  to  obtain  from  the  natives  information 
as  to  there  being  any  ancient  ruin  in  any  particular  district 
does  not  always  so  easily  meet  with  success.  Whether  this 
reticence  on  the  part  of  the  native  is  the  result  of  distrust  of 
the  white  man,  or  on  account  of  some  of  the  ruins  having  in 
modern  times  been  used  as  burial-places  of  native  chiefs,  or 
because  of  the  awe  in  which  the  natives  regard  the  ruins,  it 
is  difficult  to  decide. 

Should  a  native  be  persuaded  for  a  substantial  present  to 
divulge  the  location  of  a  ruin,  in  all  probability  the  prospector 
will  be  conducted  more  often  than  not  to  an  Abolosi  fort, 
erected,  as  it  is  contended,  some  two  or  three  hundred  years 
ago;  not  to  one  of  the  ruined  forts  or  temples  of  the  ancients. 
To  the  Matabele  and  Mashona  all  these  ruins,  whether  ancient 
or  Abolosi,  pass  under  the  name  of  TaHala  (walls),  and  when 
asked  to  state  who  built  these  "  walls "  will  unconcernedly 
reply,  "  Do  not  the  books  of  the  white  men  say  ? " 

The  present  resident  natives  appear  to  have  no  tradition 
concerning  the  ruins.     They  do  not  know,  or  even  wish  to 
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know,  who  built  them,  and  if  any  tradition  did  exist  it  would 
be  difficult  to  obtain  any  information  from  them  on  the 
subject.  Some  natives  have  been  known  to  confess  in  a 
half-hearted  manner  that  they  were  erected  by  evil  spirits, 
just  as  was  stated  by  De  Barros  in  1532,  when  he  writes, 
"The  natives  say  they  (the  Zimbabwes)  are  the  work  of  the 
devil  (supernatural),  because  they  are  beyond  their  powers 
to  execute,"  And  to  illustrate  the  utter  ignorance  prevail- 
ing in  their  minds  on  this  subject,  many  natives  have  been 
known  to  state  that  these  ruins  were  the  work  of  English- 
men, because  nothing  is  impossible  for  them  to  accomplish.* 

Unlike  the  peoples  of  the  Mombo-Monomotapa  periods 
who  built  their  royal  kraals  within  many  of  the  ruins,  the 
present  natives,  both  of  Matabeleland  and  Mashonaland,  do 
not  inhabit  the  ruins,  nor  will  they  venture  near  them  at 
night  or  after  sunset,  in  many  cases  not  for  bribes.  Some 
tribes,  it  is  asserted,  believe  the  ghosts  of  their  ancestors, 
who  are  buried  there,  haunt  them,  and  that  these  spirits 
have  the  power  to  help  or  injure  the  living.  Important 
chiefs  and  indunas  have  often  been  buried  within  the  ruins, 
for  instance,  at  Chipadzi  Ruins,  in  Mashonaland,  and  at 
MTelegwa  Ruins,  in  Matabeleland,  and  this  explains  why 
pieces  of  buck  flesh  and  jars  of  grain  and  native  beer  are 
found  near  them,  these  being  offerings  to  the  spirits  to 
secure,  say,  success  for  a  hunting  trip,  or  any  other  venture 
about  to  be  undertaken,  or  to  ensure  good  crops. 

The  late  King  Lo  'Bengula  had  a  horror  lest  the  white 
men  should  learn  that  gold  was  to  be  found  in  the  country. 
Perhaps  he  foresaw  the  evils  that  might  come  upon  his 
people  by  an  invasion  of  white  men  enticed  by  tlie  presence 
of  gold,  for,  as  remarked   by  Professor  Bryce,  gold  when 

*  Several  Rhodesians,  expert  in  nativre  bmguage  and  idioms,  have,  unknown  lo 
each  other,  stated  that  some  replies  given  by  natives  as  to  the  origin  oT  the 
buildings  include  the  following  expression,  used  in  very  differeaL  parts  of  the 
country :  "  The  walls  were  built  when  stones  were  soft."  This  expression  is 
held  liy  aulhorilies  lo  convey  the  natives'  idea  of  prehistoric  times. 
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iiiicfii'W'o>fimi  docs   least  lianB   (awn 
mdtos  sidniX     Hevda   Lo   "Bcngvla 
stf^aty.     Bat  tiae  pertnMcxns 

ifrnn-f  iifiioin^  witb  tlie  tenntiaf 
exchange;  proved  too  mach  for  tfacs  dosky  potentate  to 
withstand,  and  oa  the  igtli  Angast,  1871,  was  g»<mieU  tbe 
concesskm,  wfakh  was  rcaffinned  in  Fefaniaiy,  188&  But 
just  as  Lo  'Bes^nla  had  refosed  to  grant  coooessioas  for 
woricing  the  reels,  so  both  previoosly  and  subsequently  to 
the  ooncessioo  he  was  opposed  to  the  andeot  rains  being 
disturbed  by  those  who  imagined  they  oootained  fabBloQS 
stores  of  the  predoas  metal,  and  his  finn  refosal  to  Hsten  to 
requests  made  to  explore  them  has  doubtless  saved  untold 
vandalism  from  being  committed. 

But  to  return.  We  have  remarlced  that  the  native  mind 
is  absolutely  blank  with  r^aid  to  any  history  or  any  tradi* 
tion  concerning  the  ruina  This  ignorance  may  be  explained 
by  the  migratory  spirit  of  all  South  African  races.  The 
Matabele  are  comparatively  recent  occupiers  of  this  country, 
as  they  only  came  up  from  the  south  in  1838.  The  re- 
dundant populations  of  southern  races  have,  in  the  course  of 
time,  passed  on  to  the  north.  The  Amaswazie  branch  of 
the  great  Zulu  family  came  north  either  at  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century  or  at  the  banning  of  the  sixteenth  centurj-, 
and  "wiped  out"  the  Mombo-Monomotapa  peoples,  or  Maka- 
langas,  or  Morcangas,  as  Dos  Santos  calls  them. 

The  Makalangas,  or  "  Children  of  the  Sun,"  who  had 
hitherto  been,  since  the  passing  away  of  the  ancients,  the 
dominant  and  most  powerful  of  Kaffir  races,  "  spoke,"  as  Dos 
Santos  wrote  in  1602,  "the  best  and  most  polished  of  all 
Kaffir  languages  which  I  have  seen  in  this  Ethiopia."  They 
were  at  one  time,  probably  owing  to  the  impressions  made 
upon  their  race  by  the  ancients  and  the  succeeding  bastard 
races,  also  to  a  large  extent  civilised  and  certainly  well 
versed  and  expert  in  various  arts,  such  as  those  of  metaN 
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working  and  textile  manufacture;  were  admirable  men  of 
business,  possessing  the  power  of  calculating  money,  and 
commercial  instincts  beyond  those  of  any  other  tribes,  and, 
according  to  Arab  writers  of  the  thirteenth  century,  them- 
selves mined  and  washed  for  gold  and  traded  it  with  the 
Arab  merchants  at  the  coast. 

It  is  held  by  several  authorities  that  the  Makalangas  were 
the  dominant  race  in  South  Central  Africa,  with  vassal  king- 
doms extending  beyond  Monomotapa*  itself  from  Congo, 
and  Zambesia  to  the  Orange  River  if  not  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  Durato  Barbosa  (1516)  states  that  "the  Moors 
of  Benemotapa  say  there  is  much  gold  in  a  country  very  far 
situated  in  the  direction  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in 
another  kingdom  which  is  subjected  to  this  King  of  Bene- 
motapa^ — a  very  great  lord  having  many  kings  under  his 
vassalage.  His  country  runs  through  the  desert  as  far  as 
from  Mozambique  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,"  Johnstone 
(1603)  states  that  the  King  of  Monomotapa  was  superior 
lord  to  alt  the  kings  of  the  countries  extending  to  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  (see  also  Chapter  iv.  as  to  the  limits  of  the 
mediaeval  kingdom  of  the  Monomotapa).  De  Barros  (1532) 
says  that  the  natives  of  Benemotapa  had  more  intelligence 
than  the  coast  natives  of  Mozambique,  Kilona  (Quilva),  and 
Melinde,  and  that  among  them  theft  and  adultery  were 
punished  very  severely.  With  reference  to  the  recorded 
textile  industry  of  the  Makalangas,  it  is  interesting  to  learn 
from  this  writer  that  the  King  of  Monomotapa  would  only 
wear  such  cloth  embroidered  with  gold  as  had  been  manu- 
factured in  his  country,  lest  something  obnoxious  to  him 
might  be  introduced  if  such  clothing  were  obtained  from 
abroad.  We  also  learn  from  Livio  Sanuto  (1588)  that  the 
clothing  of  the  Makalangas  of  the  Monomotapa  kingdom 

*  Mr.  Baines  states  that  "  Monomotapa  signifies  a  place  where  something 
valuable  is  found."  Other  writers  stale  it  means  "Lord  of  the  Mines,"  but  all 
agree  that  it  conveys  the  idea  of  a  place  wherefrom  great  mineral  wealth  is 
obtainedi     (See  opinion  of  Rev,  G.  Cullen  Keed  stated  later  in  this  chapter.} 
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was  made  of  linen  and  cloth  interwoven  with  fine  gold  wire. 
This  material  so  interwoven  was  found  on  the  remains  of  the 
Mombo  chief  in  the  M'Telegwa  ruins. 

But  what  a  contrast  do  we  see  in  the  present  Makalangas 
of  Matabeleland  and  Mashonaland,  for  the  Mashonas,  says 
Mr.  Bent,  are  the  descendants  of  the  people  of  Monomotapa  I 
They  are  still  here,  but  it  is  difficult  indeed  to  recognise 
in  this  timid  race  of  slaves  the  bold  and  warlike  people  who 
for  centuries  were  the  superior  and  most  powerful  race  of 
Monomotapa.  The  transition  in  their  case  is  a  vast  one, 
and  can  be  explained.  Their  dominance  and  cohesion  were 
utterly  destroyed  when  the  northward  march  of  the  Ama- 
swazies  began.  Hunted,  persecuted,  and  taken  for  slaves  by 
their  conquerors,  they  sank  from  the  position  of  the  most 
superior  Kaffir  people  to  being  "dogs  of  slaves"  {AI'HoU 
=  slaves  and  Amaswina  =  do^s),  timid,  cowardly,  and  servile, 
taking  refuge  in  kopjes,  and  hardly  daring  to  show  their  faces 
even  to  till  the  small  patches  of  ground  close  to  their  strong- 
hold dwellings. 

Later  on  the  country  was  ravaged  by  the  people  of 
Cazembe,  and  later  still  the  present  Angoni  crossed  the 
Zambesi  from  the  south,  after  having  occupied  large  portions 
of  Southern  Rhodesia  for  a  considerable  period.  Still  later 
the  present  Barotsi  from  the  south  temporarily  occupied  the 
country  and  then  crossed  the  Zambesi  to  their  present  terri- 
tory, while  in  1838  the  Matabele,  or  as  they  style  themselves, 
the  Amandabele,  came  up  from  the  south  and  conquered 
the  country. 

To  all  these  successive  conquerors  the  Makalangas,  who  to 
this  day  still  form  a  large  proportion  of  the  native  population, 
were  the  slaves  and  tillers  of  the  ground.  Their  cohesion 
was  so  completely  destroyed,  and  their  past  arts  and  in- 
dustries so  entirely  forgotten  during  four  centuries  of  persecu- 
tion and  slavery,  that  what  is  seen  of  them  to-day  is  but  a 
sorry  picture  of  a  past  glory,  and  the  people  who  once  boasted 
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a  long  line  of  powerful  kings,  and  themselves  worked  for 
gold,  sank  to  such  a  level  of  ignorance  that  for  a  small  bundle 
of  brass  wire  they  would  gladly  give  in  exchange  as  much 
as  fifty  ounces  of  gold,  while  to  modern  pioneers  and  traders 
of  the  early  days  of  the  modern  white  occupation  they  would 
part  with  such  few  gold  ornaments  as  they  possessed  for  an 
altogether  inadequate  value  in  food. 

Even  as  early  as  the  thirteenth  century  the  decadence 
of  the  Makalangas  from  a  former  state  of  semi-civilisation 
was  noticeable,  for  the  Arab  writer,  Omar  ibn  I'Wardi,  states 
(circa  1200),  in  alluding  to  South-East  Africa,  "The  most 
remarkable  produce  of  this  country  is  its  quantity  of  native 
gold  ...  in  spite  of  which  the  natives  adorn  ijieir  persons 
with  ornaments  of  brass." 

Durate  Barbosa  (1516)  writes:  "The  people  of  Monomo- 
tapa  come  to  Sofala  charged  with  gold,  and  give  such 
quantities  that  the  merchants  gain  one  hundred  for  one." 
Again  he  writes :  "  The  natives  bring  to  Sofala  the  gold 
which  they  sell  to  the  Moors  without  weighing  it,  for  coloured 
stuffs  and  beads  of  Cambay." 

De  Barros  (1532)  says:  "The  earth  of  Monomotapa  is  so 
rich  that  if  the  inhabitants  were  greedy  they  could  obtain 
enormous  quantities  of  the  precious  metal,  but  they  are  so 
lazy,  and  have  so  few  wants,  that  they  require  to  be  pushed 
by  famine  before  they  will  work  in  the  mines." 

To-day  their  decadence  is  even  more  marked.  Sir  John 
Willoughby  says  of  the  Makalanga:  "  He  has  no  wants  beyond 
a  blanket  or  two,  a  wife  or  two,  a  few  beads,  a  pinch  of  salt, 
and  a  sufficiency  of  Kaffir  beer.  With  these  he  is  perfectly 
content  to  drone  through  life,  and  can  only  with  difficulty  be 
persuaded  to  attempt  the  simplest  kind  of  work.  Brutal ised 
and  degraded  by  a  long  course  of  raiding  by  the  Matabele, 
he  has  become  little  better  than  the  hunted  beast." 

Mr.  Selous  states  that  "the  natives  seem  to  have  lost  all 
knowledge  of  even  the  most  primitive  processes  employed 
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by  their  forefathers  to  extract  the  gold  from  the  soil."  This 
remark,  judging  by  the  context,  applies  only  to  quartz 
mining,  which  the  natives  have  abandoned.  They  still  wash 
for  gold  in  some  parts  of  Mashonaland.  This  abandonment 
of  quartz  mining  appears  to  have  commenced  as  far  back  as 
before  the  days  of  Manoel  Barreto,  for  he  states:  "  The  Kaflflrs 
of  Monomotapa  prefer  the  gold  taken  from  the  rivers  to  that 
taken  from  the  mines." 

Yet  are  there  in  their  pursuits  some  traces  of  their  former 
days  of  enlightenment,  some  germs  of  a  forgotten  knowledge, 
some  instincts  above  the  environments  in  which  they  are 
now  placed,  a  latent  force  that,  with  contact  with  the  civilisa- 
tion of  the  white  man,  may  cause  them  to  awake  and  spring 
into  some  newer  life  with  a  far  prouder  name  and  history 
than  they  to-day  possess.  Several  authorities,  judging  the 
mental  capacity  of  this  people,  believe  that  when  the 
Matabele  race  shall  have  died  out  and  been  forgotten,  the 
Makalanga — the  ancient  "  Children  of  the  Sun  " — will,  saved 
by  their  Semitic  connection,  once  more  become  a  potent 
force  among  the  peoples  of  South  Africa. 

Mr.  Bent,  speaking  of  the  Makalangas,  observes :  "  Some 
of  them  are  decidedly  handsome,  and  not  at  all  like  negroes  ; 
many  of  them  have  a  distinctly  Arab  cast  of  countenance, 
and  with  their  peculiar  rows  of  tufts  on  the  tops  of  their 
heads  looked  en  profil  like  the  figures  one  sees  on  Eg>'ptian 
tombs.  There  is  certainly  a  Semitic  drop  of  blood  in  their 
veins ;  whence  it  comes  will  probably  never  be  known,  but 
it  is  marked  both  on  their  countenances  and  in  their  customs." 
Mr.  Selous  affirms  that  "the  native  races  of  Mashonaland 
at  the  present  day  belong  to  the  Bantu  family,  who  are 
certainly  not  a  pure  race,  though  the  negro  blood  predomin- 
ates with  them.  The  infusion  of  foreign  blood,  which  un- 
doubtedly runs  in  their  veins,  must  have  come  from  a  lighter 
skinned  people,  for  I  have  noticed  in  all  the  tribes  of  Kaffirs 
amongst  whom  I  have  travelled  that  good  features,  thin  lips, 
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and  well-shaped  heads  are  almost  invariably  correlated  with  a 
light-coloured  skin."  Mr.  Bent  and  Mr.  Selous,  in  expressing 
this  opinion,  but  concrete  the  opinions  of  almost  every  writer 
of  authority  on  the  question  of  the  Makalangas. 

Particularly  is  this  the  case  with  the  Melembo  tribe,  which 
is  on!y  met  with  in  the  mountain  districts  of  Belingwe,  in 
Matabeleland.  This  tribe  is  very  small  in  numbers,  and 
exclude  themselves  very  rigorously  from  contact  with  other 
tribes,  even  to  such  an  extent  that  they  are  only  known  to 
marry  within  the  circle  of  their  own  tribe.  The  marriage  of  a 
Melembo  woman  with  a  member  of  another  tribe  is  considered 
by  them  to  be  a  disgrace.  Many  authorities  believe  the 
Melembos  to  be  the  direct  descendants  of  the  ancient  Semitics, 
or,  at  least,  the  descendants  of  the  bastard  races  which  existed 
at  the  time  of  the  voluntary,  or  more  probably  the  in- 
voluntary, exodus  of  the  ancients  from  this  country.  To  a 
great  extent  they  practise  Jewish  rites  and  customs,  espe- 
cially regarding  swine,  which  they  will  not  eat,  nor  will 
they,  though  starving,  partake  of  the  flesh  of  an  animal 
unless  its  throat  has  been  cut  before  its  death.  The  rite  of 
circumcision  is  with  them  most  rigorously  practised,  though 
this  is  also  a  custom  prevailing  among  several  other  African 
tribes. 

In  considering  the  impressions  made  upon  the  race  of 
Makalangas  by  the  Semitic  ancients  who  built  and  occupied 
the  Zimbabwes  in  Rhodesia,  many  interesting  features  present 
themselves.  The  stay  of  the  ancients  in  this  country  can  be 
shown  to  have  been  so  lengthy  and  so  extended  that  some 
evidences  of  the  ancient  impress  upon  the  mental  and 
physical  conditions  of  the  present  Makalanga  are  noticeable 
to  this  day,  notwithstanding  well-nigh  two  thousand  years 
have  flown  since  the  influence  of  the  ancients  was  withdrawn. 
Certainly  contact  with  the  Arabs  of  the  coast  may  have  in 
some  degree  tended  to  the  preservation  of  this  impress, 
stiU  the  fact  remains  undisputed  that  among  the  Makalangas 
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can  still  be  found  links  connecting  them  with  the  ancient 
Semitics. 

1.  Physical  features. — Their  Semitic  cast  of  countenance 
has  already  been  referred  to.  Arched  noses,  lighter-coloured 
skin,  thin  lips,  and  refined  type  of  face  are  very  commonly 
met  with  among  these  people. 

2.  Intelligence. — In  mental  capacity  they  are  more  advanced 
than  any  other  tribe  in  South- East  and  South-Central  Africa. 
This  fact  is  mentioned  by  almost  every  Portuguese  writer 
since  1 516,  some  of  whom  declare  the  Makalangas  to  have 
been  far  more  intelligent  than  the  natives  of  the  coast,  who  for 
many  centuries  had  the  advantage  of  contact  with  civilised 
people.  Their  commercial  instincts  and  shrewdness  are  their 
pre-eminent  characteristics  to  this  day.  Their  facility  in 
calculating  is  beyond  that  of  any  other  tribe.  Matabele 
"  boys  "  receiving  their  wages  will  appeal  to  a  Makalanga  to 
count  the  money  and  to  assure  them  they  are  receiving  the 
stipulated  amount  of  wage,  while  the  Makalanga  play  the 
Isifuba  game,  which  is  a  game  of  calculation,  in  a  far  more 
complicated  form  than  any  other  tribe.  Possibly  their  superior 
knowledge  of  astronomy  may  be  a  relic  of  their  contact  with 
the  ancient  sun  and  star  worshippers.  In  their  musical 
proclivities  they  exhibit  ideas  of  harmony  which  are  quite 
exceptional  among  South  African  peoples.  The  "  Makalanga 
piano  "  is  of  complicated  construction,  requiring  great  skill  of 
manipulation,  and  resembles  similar  pianos  found  in  Egypt 
and  represented  in  the  British  Museum  ;  while  from  a  con- 
certina a  Makalanga  will  evolve  chords  and  combinations 
which,  though  decidedly  monotonous,  are  often  somewhat 
surprisingly  musical  and  correct  It  may  be  noted  that 
Makalanga  children  are  particularly  intelligent,  but  this 
brightness  wears  off  before  they  reach  maturity. 

3.  Industries. — The  Makalangas  are  a  nation  of  copper 
and  iron  workers,  in  which  industries  they  are  true  artists. 
Formerly  they  worked  very  extensively  in  copper,  and  to 
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this  day  they  manufacture  ornaments  such  as  bangles  and 
beads  from  that  metal.  In  mediaeval  times  they  were  to 
some  extent  goldsmiths,  for  native-made  instruments  for 
drawing  wire  have  been  found  with  gold  wire  still  remaining 
in  the  gravitating  holes.  Mr,  Selous  states  that  the  ruins  of 
Umtasa's  town,  on  the  Chodzani  River,  show  that  the  art  of 
building  walls  of  carefully  fitted  granite  stones  is  not  yet 
dead  among  the  Mashonas,  Also  in  the  mediaival  times 
they  manufactured  linen  interwoven  with  fine  gold  wire,  for 
we  find  in  the  oldest  Portuguese  writers  mention  of  this,  and 
also  of  the  fact  that  the  King  of  Monomotapa  would  only  wear 
such  linen  which  had  been  manufactured  in  his  own  country. 
Probably  these  arts  formed  the  basis  of  their  present  industry 
of  weaving  bark  and  grass,  and  of  manufacturing  finely 
twisted  wire  bangles,  which  latter  articles  closely  resemble 
those  made  in  Europe  by  machinery.  In  their  wood-carving 
and  pottery,  Mr.  Wilmot  states,  there  is  a  link  with  the  past, 
the  patterns  being  geometrical  and  closely  resembling  the 
fretwork  decorations  t^'pical  of  the  Phcenician  litholatious 
worship  practised  countless  ages  ago.  Mr.  Selous  points  to 
the  fact  that  the  wooden  household  dishes  of  the  natives  are 
identical  in  shape  with  the  ancient  soapstone  dishes  discovered 
at  Zimbabwe.  He  also  states  that  the  gold-washing  dishes 
of  the  natives  of  Mazoe  are  square  with  rounded  corners, 
while  all  their  household  dishes  are  round.  Their  gold- 
washing  pans,  he  believes,  retain  the  form  of  the  original  pans 
of  the  ancients.  He  further  points  out  that  in  Katanga  the 
form  of  the  mould  in  which  the  natives  run  their  molten  copper 
is  almost  identical  in  shape  with  the  soapstone  mould  found 
by  Mr.  Bent  at  Zimbabwe.  The  female  human  breast  pattern 
of  the  ancients  is  still  employed  by  the  natives  in  decorations. 
4.  Dynastic  names. — The  chiefs  of  all  Makalanga  tribes 
invariably  have  dynastic  names  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Pharaohs  of  old.  Writers  suggest  that  this  shows  a  link 
with  northern  people. 
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5.  To/ems. — Every  tribe  has  its  totem,  and  as  the  lion  was 
the  totem  of  Judah  and  the  bull  of  Ephraim,  so  the  lion,  the 
crocodile,  buffalo,  or  one  of  the  buck  tribe,  forms  the  totem 
of  the  Makalangas,  Kromer,  in  Akademie  Wissenschaft, 
states  that  the  system  of  totems  originated  with  tribes  in 
Arabia.  The  totems  of  the  Indians  of  North  America  have 
been  suggested  as  resultant  of  Punic  influence,  Carthage 
having  been  a  Phcenician  colony. 

6.  Doorah. — The  Makalanga  beer,  which  they  call  doorah, 
dowra,  or  doro,  has  the  same  name  as  the  beer  made  in 
Abyssinia  and  Arabia,  and  is  made  in  exactly  the  same 
manner.  Zenophon's  description  of  beer  made  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Asia  Minor  fits  in  with  the  manufacture  of  Kaffir 
beer  as  made  to-day.  This  beer  is  called  'Mtwala  in  Mata- 
beleland  and  southern  Mashon aland. 

7.  Food  for  the  dead. — Pots  of  grain  and  beer  are  placed 
near  the  corpse.  A  similar  practice  was  employed  in  Egyp- 
tian burials. 

8.  Pillows  and  sceptres. — Mr.  Bent  points  out  that  the 
Makalanga  pillows,  both  in  pattern  and  decoration,  closely 
resemble  the  ancient  pillows  found  in  Egypt,  and  now  in 
Egyptian  museums.  The  iron  sceptres  borne  by  Makalanga 
chiefs  have,  says  Mr.  Bent,  their  parallels  in  the  north  of  the 
African  continent 

9.  Stone  buildings. — Authorities  agree  that  at  one  time  the 
Makalangas  were  in  the  habit  of  erecting  circular  huts  of 
stone.  This  practice  is  shown  in  the  inferior  buildings 
erected  on  the  present  floors  of  many  of  the  ruins,  the 
stones  of  which  have  evidently  been  removed  from  the 
ancient  walls.  The  art  of  building  with  stone  is  believed 
to  have  been  a  heritage  from  the  ancient  Semitic  occupiers. 

10.  Religion.^\t\  dealing  with  the  religious  faiths  of  the 
Makalangas  we  are  faced  with  some  little  difficulty,  for  the 
writers  on  this  subject  may  be  divided  into  two  distinct 
camps,  each    maintaining  diametrically  opposite   opinions. 
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As  these  are  men  of  undoubted  authority  on  native  ques- 
tions, being  intimate  with  the  natives  and  well  versed  in 
their  customs  and  traditions,  this  may  appear  strange,  but  it 
is  not  so.  Each  authority  has  accurately  described  the 
Makalangas  as  he  has  found  them  in  particular  distn'cts,  and 
all  these  writers  are  absolutely  correct  in  their  statements. 
The  Makalangas  were  once  a  powerful  natioOj  but  they  can 
hardly  be  called  a  nation  to-day,  for  after  centuries  of  slavery 
they  have  become  separated  and  spread  over  vast  extents  of 
country,  though  the  bulk  of  them  are  still  to  be  found  in 
Matabeleland  and  Mashonaland.  To-day  they  form  separate 
tribes  of  the  same  race  with  varying  dialects,  and  in  some 
instances  with  customs  entirely  distinct ;  but,  as  Mr.  Selous 
observes,  "  the  blood  of  the  ancient  worshippers  of  Baal  still 
runs  in  their  veins." 

On  the  one  hand,  De  Barros  (1532)  says:  "The  people  of 
Monomotapa  (Makalangas)  believe  in  one  God,  whom  they 
name  Mezimo,  and  adore  no  idol,"  and  "they  possessed  a 
distinct  idea  of  the  Supreme  Being."  Mr,  Bent  writes:  "In 
religion  they  are  monotheists ;  that  is  to  say,  they  believe  in 
a  Supreme  Being  called  Muali,  betxveen  whom  and  them 
their  ancestors,*  or  mozimos,  to  whom  they  sacrifice,  act  as 
intercessors.  They  lay  out  food  for  their  dead  ;  they  have 
a  day  of  rest  during  the  ploughing  season,  which  they  call 
Muali's  Day ;  they  sacrifice  a  goat  to  ward  off  pestilence 
and  famine,  and  circumcision  is  practised."  This  opinion  is 
supported  by  several  authorities  on  local  natives. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  read  that  the  Portuguese  mis- 
sionaries (163 1 )  state:  "The  people  of  Monomotapa  are  nearly 
all  pagans,  and  are  without  knowledge  of  religion  " ;  while 
Sir  John  Willoughby  asserts :  "  Throughout  the  country 
(Mashonaland)  the  natives  know  no  God.  The  'Muali'  of 
the  south  and  the  'Molemi'  of  the  north  is  merely  a  vague 

*  "Ancestor- worship,  forbidden  by  the  prophets,  was  common  to  the  Hebrews 
along  with  all  the  nntioiu  of  antiquity." — Pbsrot  and  Chipirz. 
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sort  of  spirit,  of  both  good  and  evil  repute,  who  is  supposed 
to  be  the  prompter  of  every  action — good,  bad,  or  indifferent 
They  neither  reverence  nor  believe  in  the  shades  of  their 
ancestors,  beyond  a  superstition  that  the  ghosts  of  some 
folks'  fathers  and  forefathers  are  able  to  annoy  their  de- 
scendants. Witchcraft  obtains  throughout  the  country  as 
the  chief  and  almost  sole  belief  of  the  people." 

Herr  Mauch  (1871)  describes  a  sacrifice  which  took  place 
among  the  natives  at  the  conical  tower  in  the  elliptical 
temple  at  Zimbabwe.  Mr.  Baines  gives  a  sketch  of  a  sacri- 
fice of  black  oxen  at  the  base  of  this  cone.  The  cone 
appears  to  have  been  held  in  some  sort  of  superstitious 
regard  by  natives,  at  any  rate  up  to  the  eighties.  Mr.  Harry 
Posselt,  who  resides  near  Zimbabwe,  states  that  before  the 
late  Zimbabwe  chief  was  expelled  from  the  ruins  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  offering  up  sacrifices  of  black  oxen.  These 
practices  appear  to  confirm  the  statement  of  Santos  (1602), 
that  "  the  people  of  Monomotapa  make  great  obsequies  to 
their  ancestors."  The  sacrifice  of  bulls  to  Baal  was  a  general 
practice  of  Phosnicians  (Rawlinson).  Mr.  Bent  also  relates 
that  sacrifices  of  bullocks  to  defunct  kings  took  place  in  his 
time  at  Mangwendi's,  also  at  'Mtoko's,  where  the  worshippers 
were  sprinkled  with  the  blood,  as  also  does  Mr.  Selous,  while 
several  writers  mention  the  sacrifice  of  oxen  in  the  nineties 
at  Lutzi.  These  sacrifices  took  place  in  or  about  the  month 
of  February  in  each  year.  In  certain  parts,  in  the  ploughing 
season,  the  Makalangas  only  work  for  five  days  together,  and 
on  the  sixth  day  they  rest  in  their  huts  and  drink  beer. 
This  day  of  rest,  Mr.  Bent  considers,  may  be  of  Semitic 
origin.  He  also  alludes  to  the  fact  that  the  Makalangas 
employ  the  same  custom  of  obtaining  labour  as  still  avails 
in  Asia  Minor  and  the  East^ — ^by  brewing  large  quantities  of 
beer. 

But  it  may  truly  be  said  that  other  Kaffir  tribes  located 
much  furtlier  to  the  south  also  have  certain  customs  which 
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may  be  traced  to  a  Semitic  origin.  This  is  so  with  reference 
to  all  Bantu  people.  But  after  examining  all  the  available 
authorities  as  to  these  Kaffir  peoples,  \vc  doubt  if  they  possess 
these  traits  as  distinctly  and  as  numerously  as  do  the  Maka- 
langas.  Mr.  Bent  states  that  it  is  believed  that  the  Basutos 
at  no  very  remote  period  migrated  from  Monomotapa,  while 
in  1720  several  tribes  of  the  Makalangas  were  forced  south 
by  Zulus  and  entered  Natal,  while  everything  points  to 
intimate  relationship  having  once  existed  between  the  Maka- 
langas and  the  Kaffir  peoples  of  the  south.  It  has  already 
been  shown  in  Chapter  iv.  that  tribes,  at  any  rate  as  far  south 
as  the  Orange  River,  were  subject  to  the  kings  of  Mono- 
motapa. In  this  way  the  stone  buildings  of  the  Basutos 
have  been  accounted  for. 

Moreover,  it  is  believed  that  the  ancients  worked  in  Natal, 
Orange  River  Colony,  and  Namaqu  aland,  though  this  has 
not  so  far  been  distinctly  proved.  At  any  rate,  the  western 
fleets  of  the  Phoenicians  are  known  to  have  visited  the  west 
coast,  while  it  is  more  probable  that  the  Punic  people  of 
Carthage,  the  enterprising  colony  of  the  Phoenicians,  also 
exercised  influence  on  that  coast,  while  Portuguese  records 
show  that  as  early  as  the  sixteenth  century  the  Arabs,  who 
were  Mohammedans,  traded  along  the  whole  of  the  coast  of 
South-East  Africa. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Selous,  the  well-known  hunter,  in  Travel  and 
Adventure  in  South-East  Africa,  expresses  opinions  on  the 
ancient  ruins  and  the  traces  of  the  ancients  found  to-day 
among  the  Mashonas,  which  are  worthy  of  consideration. 
He  says '.- — 

"  Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  two  or  perhaps  three  thousand 
years  ago  a  commercial  people  penetrated  from  Southern 
Arabia  to  Mashonaland.  They  were  acquainted  with  the 
requirements  of  the  civilised  nations  of  Asia  at  that  period 
and  understood  the  value  of  gold,  This  metal  they  discovered 
amongst  the  hills  and  in  the  streams  of  Mashonaland,     In 
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time  these  Arabian  merchants  gained  a  footing  in  the  land 
and  taught  the  black  aborigines  to  mine  for  them.  Their 
principal  station  was  at  Zimbabwi,  where  they  built,  with  the 
forced  labour  of  the  aborigines,  a  temple  for  the  worship  of 
Baal  and  a  strongly-built  and  well-situated  fortress.  But  I 
take  it  that,  like  the  Arabs  in  Central  Africa  at  the  present 
day,  these  ancient  Arabians  brought  few  or  no  women  with 
them,  but  took  a  very  handsome  allowance  of  wives  from 
amongst  the  aboriginal  blacks.  For  a  long  period  intercourse 
was  kept  up  with  Arabia,  and  during  this  period  the  gold- 
seekers  spread  over  the  whole  of  South-Eastern  Africa  from 
the  Zambesi  to  the  Limpopo,  everywhere  mixing  with  the 
people  and  teaching  them  their  own  nide  arts  of  wall-building 
and  gold-mining.  In  course  of  time  we  will  suppose  that 
events  happened  in  Arabia  which  put  an  end  to  all  inter- 
course with  the  distant  colony  in  Mashonaland^  and  as  time 
went  on,  as  the  alien  race  were  still  in  small  numbers  com- 
pared with  the  aboriginal  blacks,  and  as  they  had  none  of 
their  own  women  with  them,  they  gradually  became  com- 
pletely fused  and  nationally  lost  amongst  the  aborigines. 
The  mixed  race  called  the  Bantu  had  been  formed,  which 
spread  in  course  of  time  northwards  as  far  as  the  Congo  and 
southwards  as  far  as  Cape  Colony.  .  -  .  At  any  rate,  I  am 
absolutely  convinced  that  the  blood  of  the  ancient  builders  of 
Zimbabwi  still  runs  (in  a  very  diluted  form,  if  you  like)  in 
the  veins  of  the  Bantu  races,  and  more  especially  so  amongst 
the  remnants  of  the  tribes  still  living  in  Mashonaland  and 
the  Barotsi  of  the  Upper  Zambesi,  who  are,  there  is  little 
doubt,  a  branch  of  the  Barotsi  tribe  who  were  destroyed  by 
the  Matabili  in  Mashonaland,  though  the  separation  took 
place  long  prior  to  this  event. 

"  I  make  this  suggestion  after  much  thought,  a  close  study 
of  the  relics  unearthed  at  Zimbabwi,  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
natives  of  South-Eastern  Africa  gained  during  many  years 
of  travel." 


With  reference  to  the  Abolosi  forts,  a  Barotsi,  who  has  not 
come  down  south  at  a  very  early  age,  can  say  much  concern- 
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ing  these  rude  walls  which  are  to  be  found  in  such  large 
numbers  on  the  kopjes  of  Southern  Rhodesia.  These,  as 
already  explained,  are  lines  of  unhewn  stones  forming  rudely 
thrown-up  ramparts  so  as  to  form  inclosures  which  conform 
to  the  contour  of  the  summits  of  the  kopjes.  From  this 
Barotsi  we  learn  that  even  in  the  days  before  his  people 
crossed  the  Zambesi  these  walls  were  here,  and  that  they 
were  erected  by  the  Abolosi.  There  appear  to  have  been 
two  races  of  conquerors  styled  Abolosi :  one  of  these,  it  is 
believed,  was  the  Cazembe  of  the  present  Northern  Rhodesia, 
who,  according  to  Diego  de  Conto,  devastated  the  country  of 
Sofala,  and  entering  into  Monomotapa,  entrenched  themselves 
and  conquered  the  country. 

The  old  Barotsi,  Makalanga,  and  Mashonas  have  very 
frequently  utilised  the  ancient  ruins  of  Southern  Rhodesia 
for  purposes  of  carrying  on  their  copf>er-  and  iron-smelting 
operations.  In  almost  every  ruin  can  be  seen  on  the  present 
floors  the  sites  of  their  furnaces,  while  portions  of  the  clay 
furnaces  lie  about  in  all  directions,  together  with  copper  and 
iron  slag  and  cinders. 

The  Rev.  G.  Cullen  H.  Reed,  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society's  station  at  Bulalima,  in  Matabeleland,  who  has 
laboured  for  some  years  among  the  Makalanga  of  that 
district,  writes  to  the  authors  as  follows : — 


"  In  all  descriptions  of  the  Makalanga  customs  it  must  be 
carefully  borne  hi  mind  that  there  is  no  tribe,  existing  as  one, 
which  bears  this  name,  but  the  people  to  whom  it  is  applied 
consist  of  many  tribes  having  their  own  peculiar  traditions 
and  customs  more  or  less  allied,  but  with  considerable 
differences  most  confusing  to  the  inquirer. 

"  So  far  I  have  not  got  one  of  the  old  men  to  say  there 
was  a  definite  meaning  to  the  term  '  Zimbabwe,'  save  as  to 
the  name  of  the  old  capital  of  Maraba.  It  may,  however, 
be  derived  from  the  words  ndsimu  and  ibgwe,  and  mean 
a  'spirit  of  the  rock.'     Monomotapa  and  Benomatapa  are, 


*tfae 

mmdk  I 

called  L'«aWSr  or  Mtmm/t.  Ukr  is  also  a  spirit  catted 
Psmdn  Ow^w,  Id  gnv  or  farak  «i&  the  tetthX  «bo  b 
fay  some  aid  to  be  tke  ssaie  as  MfumS.  hf  olbers.  difierent. 
These,  or  tkiss  spirit  camsot  be  seen  fay  anyone,  faot  can  be 
heard.  He  has  a  wife,  or  wives»  and  dilldren.  also  priests, 
who  act  as  mteanedianes  bcf  ixn  him  and  hb  worshippers. 
He  is  supposed  to  both  eat  and  drink  a  pordoo  of  the  food 
and  beer  offered  to  him. 

"  Several  of  the  tales  told  about  MAwali  remind  one  of 
Greek  m>'ths.  As  an  illustntioo  of  this  1  append  one. 
Mflwali  went  to  a  man  named  Khan,  in  his  hut.  and  said. 
•Khari,  give  me  a  blanket,  I  have  no  covering.'  KhaH 
objected  to  his  coming  into  his  hut  to  beg  and  told  him 
to  come  out  into  the  courty-ard  and  ask  before  all  the  people. 
MAwali  refused,  and  Khari  ordered  him  out  of  the  hut,  but 
as  he  would  not  leave  Khari  went  outside  himself  juul  called 
a  boy,  saying,  '  Take  fire  and  set  a  light  to  tliat  hut.  We 
will  see  if  Mflwali  will  stay  there  then.'  It  was  done,  and 
then  Mftwali  was  heard  from  a  tree  near,  saying, '  Khari,  you 
have  offended  only  your  hut.'  Then  Khari  ordcrcil  the  troa 
to  be  cut  down.  It  was  done,  anil  Mfkwali  waa  heard  from 
the  top  of  another  hut,  saying,  '  Khuri,  why  do  you  offcii<l 
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yoar  tne?     Kkari  thea  vent  to  his  cattle   post. 

he  had  hof  was  dmrioe  ia  Hk  cattle  BCfivali  seated 

m  a  briL    Tht  bofl  left  the  iKrd  and  the  boy  struck 

Ml  Caned  and  saidt  *Saa  of  nqr  father,  why  do  you 

r?     Yoar  falker  Ad  aat  do  sa*     Tbe   boy   was 

tir  post  and  told  iOiari  tbe  bull 

[kari  seat  faar  yoang  men  to  make 

BB  strack  the  boD,  whkfa  said,  '  Oh. 

to  strike  wuc.     Your   father 

tD  Khan,  who  ordered 

This  was  done,  ooe  cutting  up 

oaK  the  dEin.    Bat  tbey  found 

.aorwodUtheskiadiy.  While  they 

aaesv  and  skin  wrre  caaght  up.  and 

ap  to  heavea.    Tb^  heard  Mflwali 

ic  got  aofe  ti^n  a  blanket'    The 

and   ftported    to    Khari    what    had 


^1  hata»  Sttit  4Mbt  IttwaV^  aanifestatioDS  are  tricks  of 
an  IIk  plit  af  Us  pcierts;  as  he  ts  never  heard 
Boqpt  vhea  a  priest  b  pccsent.  or  except  In  one 
»  it  «  cava  sacred  to  hun,  and  which  is  never 
Igr  tha  people  Ftadker,  die  voice  is  always 
t  the  «oaMMaM  fchalto  of  ventriloquial  entertain- 
b  alto  said  to  hnre  wotked  wooderful  cures 
ahaae  to  s<>  to  find  die  required  herbs, 
as  to  vihit  hcfhs  to  use  Two  cases  are  noted  of 
bar  banratiK  ^  patieafes  inskle  his  hut 
ha  deaies  posaessiB^  the  power  to 
Om  o«e  occasfea  a  chief  asked  that  he  and 
thejr  worshipped,  but  Mftwali 
^  voaM  tolV^r  thiato.  Th^*  replied  it  would  not, 
a  lat  oat  of  the  hut  round  which  they 
acatteiol  with  cries  of  sur- 
aghlni^  asked  them  if  they 
i  ft^lMaaad  at  a  lat,  hoar  could  th^  say  they  would  not 
%»«toUn> 

of  MBwaH  as  havti^  been  bom.  others  deny 


vko  ti25  catered  to  pMl  titt  < 


crops.    He 

to  him. 

'At  harvest  tame  the  people  gather  at  certain  appointed 
to  thank  hiB  far  their  cyop&  They  bring  native  bear 
and  com  wiA  Aem.  All  the  beer  and  pooidfee  b  plar wd  in 
his  hot  and  left  there  for  a  tone.  After  a  time  one  pot  of 
beer  and  one  dish  of  the  txMiidge  is  found  by  the  priest 
to  have  been  consomed,  but  the  foam  on  the  top  of  the  beer 
not  been  displaced,  nor  is  the  skin  fonned  by  the  cooling 

the  porridge  broken,  yet  both  the  beer  and  the  ponW^ 
have  disappeared.  This  is  what  the  people  are  tokl  by  the 
priests.  The  rest  of  the  food  is  consumed  by  the  peopit 
themselves  during  the  continuous  days  and  nights  of  dancii^ 
and  singing  to  the  accompaniment  of  hand-clapping,  drums, 
and  rattles  which  follow. 

"  All  the  Holy  Days  I  have  yet  heard  of  arc  a  day  called 
Luseio,  «>,  every  seventh  day  after  the  beginning  of  the  month 
of  digging,  when  it  is  unlawful  to  do  any  work  in  the  gardens. 
The  only  reason  I  have  heard  is — that  the  oldest  {Kopte  told 
them  sa  Also  that  when  the  moon  \vas  dead  there  should 
be  no  gardening  done,  or  when  much  thunder  threatened,  or 
for  a  day  after  hail.  When  the  corn  shoots,  and  ugnin  at 
harvest,  there  is  the  ceremony  of  '  giving  to  the  spirits,'  lest 
these  should  injure  the  crop. 

"  Ancestor-worship  is  wholly  due  to  fear.     Every  sickness 
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and  trouble  is  credited  to  the  malice  of  the  spirits  of  their 
ancestors  (unless  due  to  witchcraft),  and  these  must  be 
appeased  by  gifts  of  food.  In  every  family  residence  there  is 
a  place  under  a  raised  platform  of  poles  where  three  stones 
are  set  in  a  triangle.  These  are  dedicated  to  the  ancestors  of 
the  residents.  Here,  at  times  of  sickness  or  at  the  sowing  or 
harvesting  of  corn,  the  family  gatlier.  A  hoe,  an  axe,  and,  if 
the  head  of  the  family  be  a  smith,  a  hammer  also,  are  placed 
by  the  stones.  A  pot  of  beer  is  brought,  and  the  head  of  the 
family,  taking  some  of  this  in  a  calabash,  and  rising,  recites 
words  to  the  effect  that  they  know  not  wherefore  the  sick- 
ness comes,  but  fear  the  spirits  are  hungry,  and  he  says, 
'  Here,  father,  is  thy  food.'  He  then  pours  the  beer  on  the 
ground  by  the  stones.  The  little  children  on  hands  and 
knees  suck  it  up  as  it  flows.  This  is  repeated  as  often  as 
may  be  requisite  to  appease  the  spirits,  said  by  the  casting  of 
bones  or  dice  to  be  offiended.  Then  all  rise  and  stand 
round  these  stones  with  hands  upraised,  each  hand  full  of 
corn.  The  father  then  recites  a  prayer  for  the  cure  of  the 
diseased  member  of  the  family,  or  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
crops,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  all  simultaneously  cast  the 
com  down  on  the  stones,  where  it  is  left  for  the  birds.  That 
dread  is  the  motive  power  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  spirits 
of  bad  men,  or  of  those  likely  to  be  angry  at  being  neglected 
by  their  surviving  rclatiNTS,  such  as  those  dead  of  hunger,  or 
tfiow  o&biiriedl,  arc  most  frequently  sought  to  be  propitiated 
by  thte  aervke^  Some  tribes  place  a  python's  skin  by  the 
atonos  for  Hm  cereoiony. 

*Of  itm  vabOi  the  usual  remark  is  that  the  oldest  tradition 
•iV»  they  were  always  the  same  as  now.  They  considered 
tlMm  to  hl¥tt  faaea  the  vrock  of  Mflwali  until  they  saw  the 
^Mlte  mtm^  bll9diQg&  In  my  district  the  natives  appear 
lo  bavtt  no  fear  of  thess,  or  any  regard  for  them   save 

WOMMV 

•Tll^y  buT>»  their  dead  in  the  town,  usually  outside  the 
hut  vi«|i|»d  hk  «n  ox-hide  blanket.  l>-ing  at  full  length,  the 
^'■^  *>  ^  ••■t  The  f(m««s  are  some  five  or  six  feet  deep. 
u  IM  4M«iffMl  w«re  a  smtflRer,  the  potsherd  used  for  grinding 
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snuff  is  buried  at  the  bead.    A  ch  t  boned  in  die 

cattle  kraaL 

"  If  a  man  were  IdUed  b  bottle^  tbe  rciatires  took  a  boU 
and  killed  it  on  tbe  vddL  The  meat  was  tben  cut  off  the 
bones  without  havn^  been  skinned,  it  was  tben  roasted  and 
eaten.  Tbe  bones,  onfanJcen,  were  placed  in  a  blanket  and 
buried  in  the  town,  after  which  all  washed  as  after  a  funeral. 
Tbe  tips  of  the  boms  of  such  animals  were  worn  as  charms 
against  death  in  war.  This  was  done  as  the  body  of  the 
deceased  had  been  eaten  by  vultures,  and  dterefore  could  not 
be  buried. 

"  The  following  reminiscences  of  Mambo's  time  may  be  of 
interest  Wlienever  Mambo  moved  about  he  was  surrounded 
by  young  boys,  and  if  anyone  were  seen  crossing  the  path 
ahead  he  was  seized  and  brought  to  Mambo,  who  demanded 
why  he  was  committing  so  great  a  crime  when  he  knew 
Mambo  was  travelling,  and  ordered  him  to  be  killed. 
Mambo  was  the  owner  of  a  herd  of  tame  buffaloes,  elephants, 
and  lions,  captured  when  young  or  bred  in  captivity.  I 
^suppose  it  is  needless  to  remark  that  Mambo  is  only  a 
dynastic  title  like  that  of  Pharaoh." 

NoU. — Most  of  the  Portuguese  writers  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury speak  of  the  people  of  Monomotapa  as  "  Mocarangas.** 
Later  writers,  while  employing  the  name  "  Mocarangas  "  for 
these  people,  also  call  them  "  Makalangas."  Many  authorities 
on  native  language  have  always  contended  that  the  more 
correct  title  of  Mashonaland  is  "  Makalangaland." 


CHAPTER   XI 

ANCIENT  REUCS  AND   "FINDS*  DISCOVERED   IN 
THE   RUINS 


THE  Mkwiim»  jewenteen  **  finds  "  are  a  selection  from  the 
Vn.lll|  fist  of  «6des  found  at  Zimbabwe  in  1S92  by 
Sir  jote  Wiloqg|feb>* :— 

I.  Pdctkms  of  axKient  crudbJcs  showing  gold,  and  gold  in 

X  PSeoes  of  wapatone  bowl  with  Zimbabwe  patterns. 
>  Fieoes  of  green  china  (fire  feet  deep). 

4.  FmidUiu  txads  (six  feet  deep). 

5.  Copper-green  enamelled  bodkin  with  Zimbabwe  pattern. 
C  Sotystooe  with  leaf  ornamentation. 

7.  Ttucc-proi^ed  spear  (on  bed  rock»  eight  feet  deep). 

&  lion  hammer  (ditto). 

9.  Soapsteae  game  board, 
la  Stone  wec^  or  chisd. 
1 1.  Large  namfaer  of  specimens  of  Phallus. 
1^  Soapstone  miniature  bird 
1^  Pottery  of  excellent  make,  material,  and  design,  with 
Zimbabwe  patterns. 

14.  Fottery  of  poor  make  and  design,  with  crude  imitation 
of  Zimbabwe  patterns. 

15.  I^kinted  glass,  pronounced  by  British  Museum  authori- 
tics  to  belocig  to  the  thirteenth  century. 

I<^  Portions  of  copper  bangles,  spindles,  or  whorls. 

17.  Piece  of  copper,  six  inches  long,  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
wide,  and  an  e^hth  of  an  inch  thick,  inlaid  with  chevron 
pattern. 
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In  1889  Messrs.  Willie  and  Hairy  Posselt,  of  Zimbabwe, 
discovered  at  the  ruins — 

rS.  Soapstoae  cylinder  of  quern  shape,  with  ring^  of 
rosettes  on  die  top  and  sides,  which  rosettes  are  behcved  to 
represent  the  sun.  and  are  common  in  PhalHc  decoration. 
This  c>'ltnder,  which  has  a  diameter  of  about  nine  inches,  is 
considered  as  undoubtedly  Phoenician,  and  is  similar  to  the 
one  found  at  the  Temple  of  Paphos,  in  Cyprus,  which  wm 
once  a  leading  Phoenician  colony.  The  rosettes  or  knobs 
are  similar  to  those  on  the  sacred  cone  of  the  great  Phoenician 
Temple  of  the  Sun  at  Emesa,  in  Syria  (Herodian,  bk.  v.  §  5), 
and  also  to  the  rosette  on  the  Phoenician  sepulchral  stela*  in 
the  British  Museum.  (This  is  in  the  possession  of  the  South 
African  Museum,  Cape  Town.) 

Mr.  Edward  Muller  discovered  in  a  cave  ten  miles  from 
Zimbabwe — 

19.  Wooden  platter  (see  frontispiece  of  Mr.  Bent's  work)  or 
dish,  thirty-eight  inches  in  circumference,  showing  a  number 
of  zodiacal  and  other  astronomical  signs — Gemini,  Leo,  Virgo, 
Libra,  Scorpio,  Sagittarius,  Capricornus,  Aquarius,  Sun>image, 
Orion,  Taurus,  with  a  crudely  carved  crocodile  in  the  centre, 
which  latter  is  believed  to  indicate  the  northern  circumpohir 
constellation.  (This  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Right  Hon. 
C.  J.  Rhodes.) 


Mr.  J.  Theodore  Bent  and  Mr.  H.  M.  W.  Swan,  In  June  and 
July,  1 891,  discovered  at  Zimbabwe — 

*  M.  20.  Soapstone  birds,  pronounced  by  authorities  to  be 
similar  to  the  images  of  the  birds  sacred  to  Astarte,  and  an 
emblem  used  in  Phoenician  worship. 

M.  21.  Soapstone  ingot  mould,  corresponding,  so  Mr.  Bent 
avers,  to  the  tin  ingot  of  undoubted  Phoenician  manufacture, 
discovered  at  Falmouth,  and  which  is  now  in  the  Truro 
Museum. 

*  "  Finds"  marked  "  M."  are  now  in  South  Airican  Miueum,  Cape  Town. 
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Mr.  Selous  states  that  "  in  Katanga  the  form  of  the  mould 
in  which  the  molten  copper  is  run  is  almost  identical  in 
shape  with  the  soapstone  mould  found  by  Mr.  Bent  at 
Zimbabwe." 

M.  22.  A  large  number  of  soapstone  objects  representing, 
both  realistically  and  conventionally,  the  Phallus,  but  always 
with  anatomical  accuracy,  one  being  marked  with  rosette,  "  a 
sort  of  trademark  by  which  we  can  recognise  as  Phoenician 
all  such  objects  as  bear  it"  (MM.  Perrot  and  Chipiez.) 

M.  23.  Soapstone  beams  decorated  with  bands  of  geometric 
patterns,  and  rosette,  one  pattern  being  chevron.  One  beam 
measured  fourteen  feet  tliree  inches  in  length.  These  beams 
are  similar,  only  larger,  to  the  beam  in  the  museum  of  the^ 
Rhodesia  Scientific  Association  at  Bulawayo,  which  was  found 
at  Dhlo-dhlo. 

M.  24.  Small  carved  stones  of  altogether  foreign  rocks 
marked  round  with  curious  lines. 

M.  25,  Fragments  of  decorated  and  plain  soapstone  bowls, 
the  patterns  depicting  zebras,  a  hunting  scene  with  straight 
procession  of  animals  represented  in  Phcenician  style,  ear  of 
corn,  sign-lettering,  cord,  herring-bone,  double  herring-bone, 
knobs,  or  rosettes. 

M.  26.  Glass  beads,  Celadon  pottery,  Persian  pottery,  and 
Arabian  glass,  one  bead  is  believed  to  be  Egyptian  of  the 
Ptolemaic  period. 

M.  27,  Pottery,  glazed  and  unglazed,  with  chevron,  herring- 
bone, and  dotted  patterns. 

M.  28.  Clay  and  shell  whorls,  pronounced  by  Messrs.  Bent 
and  Bryce  to  be  similar  to  those  found  in  great  quantities  in 
the  ruins  of  Troy.  * 

M.  29.  Assegai  or  spear,  and  arrow-heads  both  of  ancient 
and  modern  designs. 


•  Sir  John  Willoagbby  writes :  *'  Mr.  Bent  mentions  some  day  whorls  and 
also  speaks  of  solar  discs,  but  whether  referring:  to  the  same  objects  or  not  I 
cannot  say.  I  found  several  hard  clay  discs,  having  a  small  hole  in  the  centre, 
but  these  are  without  doubt  nothing  more  or  Jess  than  portions  of  KafBr  spindles, 
used  by  the  natives  of  even  the  present  day  in  spinning  bark  fibres  and  thread 
made  from  the  wild  cotton  which  is  to  be  found  in  different  parts  of  Mashonaland. " 
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BIr.  Sdous  states  that  "  in  Katanga  the  form  of  the  mould 
in  which  the  molten  copper  is  run  is  almost  identical  in 
shape  wtdi  the  soapstone  mould  found  by  Mr.  Bent  at 
Zimbabwe.'* 

M.  22.  A  laige  number  of  soapstone  objects  representing, 
both  realistkally  and  conventionally,  the  Phallus,  but  alu'ays 
with  anatomical  accuracy,  one  being  marked  with  rosette,  "  a 
sort  of  trafdemark  by  which  we  can  recognise  as  Phoenician 
all  such  objects  as  bear  it "  (MM.  Perrot  and  Chipiez.) 

IL  23,  Soapstone  beams  decorated  with  bands  of  geometric 
patterns^  and  rosette,  ooe  pattern  being  chevron.  One  beam 
fcmrteen  feet  three  inches  in  length.  These  beams 
r.  only  laxgcr.  to  the  beam  in  the  moseuro  of  the 
.  Scientific  Assodatkn  at  Bulawayo,  which  was  found 
atDhkMBrfa 

IL  ^  SauJI  carved  stones  of  altoged>er  foreig^n  rocks 
■Mffced  ramad  with  cvrioas  lines. 

M.  iS*  FVigmmtJ  of  decorated  and  plain  soapstone  bowls, 
tte  paMsnB  iiiyk  tliig  wbfas»  a  hunting  scene  with  straight 
fvocession  of  anhnah  represented  in  Phoenician  st>'le,  ear  of 
caf«»  sjgft-kneringt  ooid.  herni^-booe,  double  herring-bone, 

M.  xSl  Ghiss  beafds.  Cdaidoa  pottery.  Persian  pottery,  and 
AmMmi  ffassw  ooe  bead  is  betieved  to  be  Egyptian  of  the 

TvDWHW  uCKKKL 

IL  ay.  Fottefy.glaaed  and  unglazed,  with  che\-ron,  herring- 
oQM^Mn  ODlte'ij  pattemSk. 

IL  A  Gkqr  ittd  ahdl  whoris,  pcooounced  by  Messrs.  Bent 
aad  Blyee  lo  be  sSmBv  to  tfiose  found  in  great  quantities  in 
IkeiwksorTroir.* 

IL  a^  AhWfH  or  spear.  a2>d  anow^ieads  both  of  ancient 


clsy  whorls  and 
obfccts  or  not  I 
bole  10  the  centre, 
Umk  peitieM  of  Kaffir  spindlet, 
4i9r  ^  *¥**««(  faMk  fibccft  and  thread 
ft  toWtafeHa^iJfcaM  pMtsol  Ma^ooAlBad." 


RELICS  AND   "FINDS" 
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M.  30.  Three  double  iron  bells  in  Acropolis,  similar  to  bells 
found  at  Congo,  also  by  Messrs.  Neal  and  Johnson  at  Dhlo- 
dhlo  and  believed  by  experts  to  be  ancient 

M.  31.  Bronze  spear-head  (identical  with  those  found  in 
Nubia),  and  battle-axe  once  plated  with  gold.  These  have 
flutings  reversed  on  either  side  of  the  centre. 

M.  32.  Iron  chisels,  an  adze,  pincers,  and  spades,  most  of 
these  probably  of  the  Monomotapa  or  Portuguese  period. 

M.  33.  Portions  of  ancient  crucibles  with  gold  in  flux. 

M.  34.  Stone  burnishers. 

M.  35.  Soapstone  goldbeater's  hammer. 

M.  36.  Portions  of  ancient  and  modem  furnace  blow-pipes. 

Finder  and  present  possessor  unknown — 

37.  Roman  coin  of  the  Emperor  Antoninus  Pius  (a.D. 
138).  This  was  found  in  an  ancient  shaft,  near  Umtali,  at  a 
depth  of  seventy  feet. 


I 


Dr.  Karl  Peters,  in  April,  1899,  discovered  among  the  ruins 
in  the  Mount  Fura  district  the  following: — 

38.  Curiously  formed  stones,  which  he  believed  to  be  betyli, 
Betyli  formed  an  emblem  of  religious  worship  in  the  oldest 
Semitic  cults. 

39.  One  Phallus. 

39^?.  Figure  found  south  of  the  Zambesi  in  north-east 
Mashonatand,  and  described  as  follows  by  Dr.  W.  M.  Flinders 
Petrie :  "  Ushabt^  figure,  probably  of  a  courtier  of  Tahutmes 
III.  Upper  part  of  an  Ushabt6  figure  of  pottery  impressed 
in  a  mould.  On  the  head  is  an  elaborate  wig,  in  each  hand 
a  scourge  instead  of  a  hoe.  On  the  chest  is  the  cartouche  of 
Tahutmes  III.  (about  1450  B.C.).  Three  lines  of  inscription 
remain  below,  so  much  effaced  that  only  the  title  "  Osiris " 
can  be  seen ;  but  there  is  no  trace  of  a  cartouche  with  it. 
The  wig  and  the  scourges  in  the  hands  point  to  this  being  a 
figure  of  the  king  himself;  but  his  name  cannot  be  traced  in 
the  lower  inscription.   As  to  the  source,  the  figure  is  certainly 
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genuinely  ancient,  and  by  its  smell  it  has  been  buried  in 
moist  earth  (not  in  an  Egyptian  tomb),  and  has  not  been 
kept  long  by  an  Arab.  All  this  agrees  with  the  account  of 
its  finding." 

Professor  Keane  writes :  "  Such  an  object  might  in  the 
course  of  5,000  years  find  its  way  through  a  dozen  channels — 
the  Phoenician  traders,  for  instance,  or  the  Sabaeans,  Minseans, 
Axumites — to  any  part  of  the  east  coast,  and  thence  to 
the  interior." 


Mr.  H.  Rogers  discovered  at  Dhlo-dhlo — 

40.  Soapstone  bar  20J  inches  long,  4  inches  across  front 
and  back  faces,  and  2|  inches  on  the  sides.  This  bar  tapers 
somewhat  at  the  bottom  end,  which,  according  to  Mr.  Baines* 
paintings  of  similar  bars,  and  Mr.  Bent's  opinion,  was  inserted 
into  the  tops  of  the  walls,  the  bar  thus  standing  in  an  erect 
position.  This  bar  is  carved  on  all  sides  to  half-way  down  its 
height  with  chevron,  dotted,  and  other  geometrical  patterns. 
Mr.  Bent  and  other  writers  believe  such  bars  to  be  small 
gnomons  used  by  the  ancients  in  making  solstitial  or  astral 
observations.  This  bar  is  now  in  the  museum  at  Bulawayo. 
Several  other  similar  bars  have  been  discovered,  but  their 
present  possessors  are  unknown. 


Messrs.  Neal  and  Johnson  have  made  the  following 
coveries.  Their  "  finds  "  are  mentioned  under  the  heads  of 
the  ruins  in  which  they  were  found,  and  each  "  find  "  is  placed, 
of  course  tentatively,  under  conjectured  Zimbabwe  periods, 
Monomotapa  period,  and  Portuguese  period  respectively. 


Dhlo-dhlo  Ruins. 

Probable  Zimbabwe  Periods. 

41.  Many  ounces  of  alluvial  gold,  the  largest  piece  weigh- 
ing 6  ozs.  This  was  in  all  probability  brought  here  from 
some  distance. 
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42.  Several  bronze  spear-heads,  the  metal  containing  an 
alloy  of  gold. 

43.  Gold  bead  weighing  1 7  dwts.,  carved  to  the  core  with 
chevron  pattern. 

43^.  Portions  of  ancient  gold  crucibles  showing  gold  freely 
in  flux. 

44.  Solid  gold  beads. 

45.  Twisted  gold -wire  basket-work. 

46.  Many  clay  whorls  with  Zimbabwe  designs, 

47.  Gold  tacks. 

48.  Portions  of  beaten  gold. 

49.  Pieces  of  gold  wire. 

50.  Portions  of  gold  chainwork,  which  if  put  together  would 
make  four  feet  in  length. 

51.  Large  gold  bead  weighing  2  ozs.  14  dwts. 

52.  Pellets  of  gold. 

53.  Gold  beads  in  various  stages  of  manufacture. 

54.  Portions  of  gold-wire  bangles. 

55.  Cakes  of  smelted  gold. 

56.  Portions   of    pottery   of  excellent   workmanship   and 
with  Zimbabwe  designs, 

57.  Portions  of  soapstone  bowls  with  herring-bone  pattern. 


Probable  Monomotapa  Period. 

58.  Twisted  copper- wire  basket-work. 

59.  Twisted  iron-wire  bangles  of  several  designs. 

60.  Solid  iron  bangles, 

61.  Copper  nails. 

62.  Iron  nails  (made  of  wire), 

^^t-  Bloiv-pipes  showing  copper  stains  on  nozzles. 

64.  Iron  hoes. 

65.  Iron  wedges,  axes  or  chisels. 

66.  Iron  chain. 

67.  Copper  crucibles. 

68.  Iron  slag  in  quantities. 

69.  Solid  twisted  copper  bangles. 
69a,  Double  iron  bells. 
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70.  Plain  copper  bangles. 

71.  Copper  bangles  with  herring-bone  pattern. 

72.  Twisted  copper-wire  bangles. 

73.  Ditto,  threaded  with  copper  beads. 

74.  Lumps  of  smelted  copper. 

75.  Bars  of  copf)er. 

76.  Copper  plates. 

yy.  Iron  arrow-heads  (fused). 

78.  Large  and  small  copper  beads. 

79.  Iron  spear-heads. 

80.  Ivory  beads. 

81.  Ivory  cylinders  with  Zimbabwe  patterns. 

82.  Copper  needles. 

83.  Bar  of  iron  with  gravitating  holes  for  drawing  gold 
wire ;  piece  of  gold  wire  still  remaining  in  one  hole. 

Portuguese  Period  (sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries). 

84.  Lead  bullets. 

85.  Three  old  barrels  of  flint-lock  muskets. 

86.  Portion  of  brass  bugle  or  trumpet 

%J.  Two  cannons  :  one  bronze  breech-loader,  one  iron 
muzzle-loader,  both  with  Portuguese  coat -of- arms.  (The 
Right  Hon.  C.  J.  Rhodes.) 

88.  Gold  coin  or  medallion,  size  of  five-shilling  piece, 
embossed  on  one  side  with  two  birds  fighting  over  a  heart. 
(Last  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Jameson.) 

89.  Silver  twisted-wire  bangles, 

90.  Silver,  threaded  with  silver  beads. 

91.  Many  pieces  of  raw  silver. 

92.  Large  lumps  of  smelted  lead,  60  lbs.  in  all. 

93.  Large  elephant  tusk, 

94.  Portions  of  bar  silver, 

95.  Portions  of  clay-pot  lids,  with  handles. 

96.  Ostrich  egg,  bored. 

Jesuit  Pries  fs  belongings, 

97.  Section  of  bronze  bowl,  size  of  ordinary  washing  basin. 
(Captain  Rixon.) 
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gS.  Bronze  Egyptian  oil  lamps. 

99.  Portion  of  bronze  incense  censer. 
100.  Portion  of  bronze  key. 
loi.  Portions  of  bell  metal, 

102.  One  bell  with  handle. 

103.  Priest's  private  seal.    (The  Right  Hon.  C.  J.  Rhodes.) 

104.  Three  feet  of  gold  chain,  broken ;  part  of  priest's 
fegalia,  with  mass  of  molten  silver  attached,  probably  the 
cross. 

105.  One  pair  gold  earrings,  comparatively  modern. 

106.  Portion  of  gold  brooch, 

107.  Large  silver  buckle, 

108.  Section  of  silver  plate  embossed  with  vines,  probably 
Sacrament  plate. 

109.  Pieces  of  silver  plate,  embossed. 

110.  Sections  of  china,  possibly  Dresden. 

111.  Sections  of  finely  glazed  china  bowl. 

112.  Sections  of  pottery  of  comparatively  modern  manu- 
fecture. 

113.  Sections  of  glass,  apparently  frosted  with  silver. 

114.  Coloured  beads — carmine,  blue,  green,  white,  etc. 


UMNUKWANA. 
Probable  Zimbabwe  Periods, 

115.  Gold  sun-image,  complete. 

116.  Gold  bead,  weighing  i  oz.  14  dwts, 

117.  Fifty  gold  beads,  2  dwts.  each. 

118.  Several    ounces    of   smaller    gold    beads,    assorted, 
different  shapes  and  sizes. 

119.  Piece  of  beaten  gold,  eight  inches  long, 

120.  Gold  tacks. 

121.  Fine  gold-wire  bangles,  seventeen  strands,  weighing 
3  ozs.  16  dwts, 

122.  Gold,  flat-shaped  bangle,  with  chevron  pattern.     (Mr. 
J.  Withers  Gill.) 

123.  Gold  disc,  with  bevelled  edges,  size  of  a  threepenny 
iece;  plain. 
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^^B      124. 

Portions  of  gold  crucibles,  showing  gold  in  flux.             ^^M 

^^m 

Portions  of  blow-pipes,  with  gold  on  nozzles.                  ^^B 

^^^H 

Two  gold  bangles,  child's  size.                                           ^^B 

^^l        127. 

Pieces  of  gold  chain.                                                           ^^B 

^^H 

Pellets  of  gold.                                                                  ^H 

^^^H        129. 

Gold-dust.                                                                        ^^B 

^^H 

Portion  of  soapstone  bowl,  with  single  herring-bone     ^^B 

^^^H        patterr 

^^B 

^^^ 

Portion  of  soapstone  bowl,  with  double  herring-bone    ^^B 

^^^i             patterr 

H 

^^^ 

Clay  lid  for  a  pot ;  exact  shape  of  a  maiden's  breast             1 

^^K           I33- 

Soapstone  game  board.                                                        ^^fl 

Monomotapa  Period  [?).                                   ^^B 

^^^p           134- 

Copper  ingot.                                                                     ^^^k 

^^H 

Copper  beads.                                                                       ^^B 

^^^B 

Copper  wire.                                                                      ^^B 

^^H 

Copper  bangles,  with  herring-bone  pattern.                      ^^B 

^H 

Copper  crucibles.                                                                  ^^B 

^^m 

Iron  hoe.                                                                            ^^B 

^^^B 

Rubbing  or  poli;shing  stones.                                              ^^B 

^^H 

Corn-grinding  stones.                                                          ^^B 

^^H 

Copf>er  needle,  two  inches  long.                                          ^^^| 

^^B 

Iron  punch,  four  inches  long.                                                ^^B 

^^H 

Copper  chain  links.                                                           ^^B 

^^B 

Iron  chain.                                                                            ^^B 

^^^B 

Iron  arrow  and  spear  heads.                                               ^^^| 

MuNDiE  Ruins.                                  ^^| 

Probable  Zimbabwe  Period.                                ^^B 

^^B 

Twelve  gold  bangles,  average  weight  6  ozs.                     ^^B 

^^H 

Gold  bead  carved  with  chevron  pattern,  weight  i  oz.       ^^H 

^^H            149- 

Gold  bead,  weight  \  oz.     (Dr.  Sauer.)                               ^^B 

^^B 

Sixty-seven  geld  beads,  fifteen  to  an  ounce.                      ^^H 

^^B 

Small  gold  beads.                                                                 ^^B 

^^B 

Gold  tacks.                                                                            ^^B 

^^M 

Fifteen  pieces  of  beaten  gold.                                              ^^B 

WOOUKN    BOWL  M  I  IH   SIGNS  Of  ZODIAC 
FOUND    NKAK   ZIMHAHWi. 
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154.  Gold  crucibles  showing  gold  rich  in  flux;  these  in 
great  quantities. 

155.  Portions  of  gold  bangles. 

1 56.  Portions  of  gold  wire. 

1 57.  Blow-pipes,  showing  gold  on  nozzles. 

158.  Fine  ancient  gold-smelting  furnaces. 

159.  Gold  pellets. 

160.  Gold  chainwork. 

161.  Cakes  of  gold,  one  still  remaining  in  the  crucible. 

162.  Soapstone  game  board.     This  is  the  best  specimen 
yet  found. 

163.  Soapstone  bowl  with  herring-bone  patterns. 

164.  Copper  nails. 

Monomotapa  Period  {?). 

165.  Copper   crucible    (deeper    than    those    used   by    the 
ancients). 

166.  Iron  hoes. 

167.  Iron  spear-heads. 

168.  Iron  bangles,  solid. 

169.  Iron- wire  bangles. 

170.  Copper  bangles. 


MTelegwa  Ruins. 
Probable  Zimbabwe  Periods. 

171.  Many  gold  crucibles  showing  gold  in  the  flux, 

172.  Two  solid  gold  bangleSj  herring-bone  pattern. 

173.  Three  ferrules  of  gold,  probably  for  rods  or  sticks  of 
office. 

174.  Ten  gold  bangles,  average  weight  i  oz.  8  dwts.,  some 
with  gold  beads  at  intervals. 

175.  Eleven  caps  of  beaten  gold  with  sun-image  embossed. 

176.  About  three  hundred  gold  beads,  weighing  fifteen  to 
the  ounce. 

177.  Gold  tacks,  weighing  3  dwts.  each. 

178.  Two  large  pieces  of  beaten  gold. 

179.  Gold  wire. 
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180.  Gold  pellets. 

181.  Blow- pipes,  showing  gold  on  nozzles. 

182.  Six  square-shaped  gold  beads. 

183.  Portion  of  wooden  pillow  worked  with  gold  wire  in 
chevron  pattern. 

184.  Pieces    of     pottery     found    with    ancient     skeletal 
remains. 

Monoifiotapa  Period  (?). 

185.  Copper  ingots  (portions). 

186.  Lumps  of  smelted  copper. 

187.  Portions  of  cloth,  interwoven  with  gold  wire. 

188.  Copper  beads. 
1S9.  Copper  wire. 

190.  Copper-wire  bangles,  with  copper  beads  at  intervals. 

191.  Copper-wire  bangles,  with  gold  bands  at  intervals. 

192.  Portions  of  iron  bangles,  with  gold  bands  at  intervals. 

193.  Iron  hoes, 

194-  Pottery  of  later  date. 


Chum  Ruins. 
Probable  Zimbabwe  Periods. 

195.  Golds  beads,  smallest  averaging  i  dwt.  each, 

196.  Two  small  double-twisted  gold-wire  bangles. 

197.  Portions  of  gold  crucibles,  showing  gold  in  the  flux. 

198.  Portions  of  gold  chain. 

199.  Gold  tacks. 

200.  Gold  wire. 

201.  Beaten  gold. 

202.  Gold-dust 

203.  Gold  beads  in  several  stages  of  manufacture. 

204.  Pieces  of  smelted  gold. 

205.  Soapstone  game  table. 

206.  Pottery  of  best  manufacturr ,  and 
206<z.  Stone  whorls,  with  Zimbabwe  patterns. 


RKLICS   IN   MUSEUM,  BULAVVAYO  (l» 


I.  Flttt.  .,'tj/rtiirii  ij  N  a  ffrtitH  ff  m»  amiiMl 

J.  Ani^r-I  ,/iitrlt  trtiiktnf  lummtr 

J.  IrvH  f*inv*t 

6,  yiM/iMur  ttlitft 

J.  rn'i'rj/  tUifffT 


t.  Sta^ihmt  fti*/rf 

to.  /Vivrr  /M,  ntnMHIIHr/tmdUl 

It.  3(Aa  tiu/l 

J  J.  tnmt 

jj.  Curl  <if  fitUni  tHH-imrngt 

ts.  I'Mirry  tewl 
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Monomotapa  Period  (?). 

207.  Copper  finger-ring. 

208.  Copper-wire  bangles,  with  fibre  still  in  centre, 

209.  Copper  beads. 

210.  Copper  needles. 

211.  Copper  wirework  in  basket  form. 

212.  Portions   of  iron   bangles  overlaid  at  intervals  with 
gold  bands. 

213.  Iron  arrow-heads. 


Khami  Ruins. 

Probable  Zimbabwe  Period. 

214.  Gold  tacks. 
•  A.B.  215.  Pieces  of  beaten  gold. 

216,  Numerous  pellets  of  gold,  ranging  in  size  from  No.  6 
shot  to  peas. 

A.  217.  Several  bunches  of  fused  gold  beads. 

A.B.  218.  Gold  beads. 

A.  219.  Gold  chatnwork. 

220.  Small  gold  disc,  with  hole  in  centre, 

A,  221.  Gold  beads  with  facets. 

B.  222.  One  piece  of  thick  gold  wire. 

223.  Several  fairly  large  gold  beac.3,  split  in  process  of 
punching, 

B,  224.  Piece  of  beaten  gold,  showing  stamp  or  hammer 
marks. 

A.  225.  Portions  of  crucibles,  showing  gold  in  flux, 

226,  Beads  in  several  stages  of  manufacture, 

B.  22ha,  Gold  finger-ring  (unwelded). 

227.  Gold  dust. 

A.  228.  Flint  spear-heads  (conjectured). 
A.B.  229.  Numerous  flint  objects. 
A.  230.  One  ivory  stylo. 


•   "Finds"  marked  "A."  are  in  the  poll 
Bulawnyo.     •'Finds"  marked  "  B."  Me  ia 
of  Bulawtyo. 
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B.  231.  Diorite  and  granite  balls  and  grinding  stones. 
A.B.  232.  Pottery  (some  probably  ancient),  with  Zimbabi 
designs. 

Monomotapa  Period  (?). 

233.  Large  piece  of  copper  alloyed  with  gold 
A.  234.  Pieces  of  smelted  tin. 

A.  235.  Fused  tin  beads. 

B.  236.  Copper  beads. 
B.  237.  Portions  of  copper  bangles. 
238.  Copper  finger-ring  (unwelded). 
B.  239.  Bronze  finger-ring. 
B.  240.  Piece  of  bevelled  jasper,  evidently  from  signet  rui 
B.  241.  Clay  whorls. 

242.  Iron  wedges  or  chisels. 

243.  Portions  of  copper  crucibles. 
B.  244.  Portions  of  iron  bangles. 

245.  Several  complete  iron  bangles. 

246.  Copper  needles,  one  threaded  with  copper  wire. 

247.  Porcelain  heads. 

248.  Ivory  and  bone  cylinders,  with  Zimbabwe  markings 

249.  Comparatively  modern  pottery,  probably  of  Portugue 
period. 

B.  250.  Quantities  of  pottery  of  all  qualities  and  desigi 
Zimbabwe  patterns  being  predominant 


Regina  Ruins. 

251.  Gold   beads,  gold  chainwork,  gold   bangles,  smelt 
gold,  1 5  ozs.  of  alluvial  reef-gold  in  nuggets,  weighing  frc 
one  quarter  to  half   an  ounce  each,  discovered  at  Regii 
Ruins  in   1894  by  Messrs.  H.  Sauer,  W.  Sampson,  and 
Bradley. 


•  252.  Isafuba  game-stone  (see  Chapter  vi.). 

•  253.  Phallus. 

•  254.  Flint  (conjectured  axe-head). 

*  In  Muscun),  Bulawayo. 
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The  skeletal  remains  of  forty  undoubted  ancients,  dis- 
covered by  Messrs.  Neal  and  Johnson,  are  described  in 
Chapter  vHi. 


It  must  be  remembered  that  the  first-period  ruins  must 
have  been  ransacked,  except  the  graves  of  the  first  ancients, 
by  the  reoccupiers  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  Zimbabwe 
periods,  also  that  the  natives  have  used  many  of  these  ruins 
for  their  copper-  and  iron-smelting  operations,  and  these  have 
taken  what  ancient  relics  lay  on  or  near  the  surface.  Natives 
have  been  found  with  ancient  relics  in  their  possession.  An 
instance  of  this  is  given  by  Mr.  Harry  Posselt  at  the  con- 
clusion of  his  description  of  the  finding  of  "  Fuko-ya- 
Nebandge,"  which  follows, 

The  Nakin  and  Persian  china  are  believed  by  Mr.  Bent 
to  have  been  brought  into  the  country  by  the  early  Portu- 
guese. These,  with  the  pieces  of  coloured  glass,  have  been 
most  frequently  discovered  in  Portuguese  forts,  especially  at 
Tete  and  other  places  occupied  by  the  Portuguese. 

In  the  more  ancient  debris  heaps  and  under  ancient 
cemented  floors  are  horns  of  very  small  oxen — short-horned 
— smaller  than  Guernsey  cattle,  and  probably  the  breed  from 
which  the  present  Zambesi  cattle  originated.  These  were 
preserved  by  the  cement- work  by  which  they  were  hermeti- 
cally sealed  from  the  action  of  the  weather.  Long-horned 
cattle  were  not  introduced  into  South  Africa  till  late  in  the 

^ seventeenth  century. 
1^  COPPER    INGOTS. 

The  crossbar  of  copper  found  by  Messrs.  Neal  and  Johnson 
at  M'Pateni  ruins  is  in  shape  something  like  a  double-headed 
claw  hammer-head,  and  is  about  five  inches  in  length.     Mr.  J. 
H    Withers  Gill  believes  it  was  ="  '*^tem  symbol  of  the  Ecjuinox. 
Three  of  such  coppe  cal  in  pattern  have 
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been  found,  one  being  obtained  in  the  Mazoe  district  by  the 
Rev.  Father  Richardt,  and  one  was  found  in  1891  near 
Victoria  and  handed  to  Dr.  Rutherfoord  Harris,  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Arab  writers  of  the  thirteenth 
century  state  that  copper  was  extensively  brought  to  the 
country  for  purposes  of  exchanging  it  for  gold ;  further,  the 
ancients  are  known  to  have  mined  for  copper  in  several  parts 
of  Rhodesia,  and  also  that  even  recently  natives  have  also 
worked  for  copper.  At  any  rate,  these  copper  bars  are  tb*: 
centre  of  scientific  controversy.* 


POTTERY. 

With  regard  to  the  pottery  discovered,  it  would  hardly  be 
safe  at  present  to  theorise,  except  with  regard  to  that  of 
undoubted  Phoenician  semblance  which  has  been  found  at 
Zimbabwe.  The  red  and  black  colours  of  the  pottery  appear 
to  have  been  obtained  by  the  employment  of  hematite  and 
plumbago.  The  quality  of  the  clay  and  the  workmanship  of 
the  geometric  patterns  vary  considerably,  but  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  finest  specimens  have  always  been  dis- 
covered on  or  close  to  the  original  floors  of  the  ruins. 

All  the  pottery  appears  to  be  hand-made^  there  being 
nothing  in  them  betraying  an  acquaintance  with  the  potter's 
wheel.  In  the  majority  of  instances  the  primitive  ceramic 
art  is  crude,  harsh,  and  lacking  proportion,  as  if  painfully 
trammelled  with  conventionality,  and  exhibits  a  poverty  of 

•  The  Report  of  the  Adminislratoi  of  North- Eastern  Rhodesia,  March  31st,  1900, 
states :  "  Ingots  of  copper,  cast  in  the  form  of  a  St,  Andrew's  cross,  weighing 
from  10  to  15  lbs.,  arc  common  articles  of  trade,  and  point  to  this  miner^il  being 
present,  in  the  Katiinga  country  at  any  rate,  in  considerable  abundance."  Mr. 
Seloua  some  years  ago  discovered  considerable  quantities  of  copper  ingot  moulds 
at  Kau  nga  almost  identical  in  shape  with  the  ingot  mould  discovered  by  Mr.  Bent 
at  Zimbabwe.  The  ingot  mould  discovered  by  Mr.  Bent  has  lately  been  examined 
on  behalf  of  the  authors,  and  though  ptowerful  glasses  were  used,  no  traces  of  its 
having  been  used  for  moulding  gold  could  be  discovered  upon  it.  (See  p.  123, 
also  "  Find"  31,  p.  141,  and  Appendix,  note  C.) 
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invention  and  detail,  with  an  utter  absence  of  any  great 
range  of  colouring. 

The  question  of  definite  classification  of  the  pottery  is  one 
which  may  be  considered  as  ripening  for  discussion,  and  its 
treatment  by  antiquarian  experts  would  require  a  volume  for 
its  proper  argument. 


I 

I 
I 


"FUKO-YA-NEBANDGE" — A  MASHONALAND   RELIC 

This  relic  possesses  a  unique  history  and  a  weird  romance, 
and  is  also  of  great  intrinsic  value  for  such  in  Rhodesia  as 
revel  in  researches  into  the  history  of  past  occupiers  of  this 
country.  The  imag-e  is  made  of  pottery,  and  is  hollow,  the 
head  (which  has  not  been  discovered)  forming  the  stopper* 
It  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Harry  Posselt  in  a  cave  near 
Zimbabwe.  It  stands  eleven  inches  high,  and  is  about  six- 
teen inches  long,  and  is  marked  with  geometric  exactness 
with  zebra  stripes  ali  over  its  body.  The  pot  is  black,  but 
the  stripes  are  of  a  dull  red  colour.  The  name  of  it  is 
"  Fuko-ya-Nebandge  "  ("  the  king's  favourite  adviser  "),  and 
for  at  least  some  generations  of  Makalangas  it  has  exercised 
a  potent  magic  spell  over  the  minds  of  the  natives.  It  has 
now  been  secured  for  the  Museum  at  Bulawayo. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Posselt's  account  of  its  discovery: — 

In  1 891  he  was  encamped  at  Fern  Spruit,  south  of  Victoria, 
near  which  point  are  some  hills.  His  Mashona  boy  informed 
him  that  among  these  hills  could  be  heard  by  anyone  going 
near  them  the  sound  of  cattle  bellowing,  girls  talking  and 
singing,  and  that  up  on  the  hills  was  a  pot  full  of  beads,  but 
the  local  natives  were  too  much  '.fraid  of  venturiiig  up  there 
in  search  of  the  pot,  as  it  would  mean  certain  death.  He 
did  not  ascend  the  hills,  but  his  drivers  and  leaders  went 
heard  andySMT  n^  ual.     Until   1899  he 

of  1900  be 
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happened  to  be  near  these  particular  htllii  collecting  labour  for 
the  Chamber  of  Mines,  and  conversed  with  a  chief  living 
there.  He  asked  the  chief  the  native  name  of  the  hills,  and 
the  chief  told  him  about  the  pot  containing  the  beads.  He 
further  told  him  that  long  ago  a  native  went  out  hunting  on 
the  hills,  and  found  the  pot  with  the  beads  in.  The  chiefs 
story  was  to  the  effect  that  the  native  seeing  the  pot  wanted 
to  take  the  beads  out,  and  putting  his  hand  into  the  pot,  the 
pot  got  hold  of  his  hands  and  he  could  not  shake  it  off,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  carry  the  pot  poised  on  his  head  with  his 
hand  still  fixed  inside  it  When  he  arrived  at  the  kraal  his 
people  prevented  him  entering  it,  as  he  might  bring  evil 
upon  the  tribe.  He  was  consequently  compelled  to  encamp 
on  a  stream  near  the  kraal  until  his  hand  dropped  off.  He 
was  fed  secretly  by  some  of  his  people.  After  his  death, 
instead  of  being  buried  in  the  usual  way,  they  pushed  him 
with  long  sticks  into  a  cave. 

The  pot  was  left  there  for  some  considerable  time  after- 
wards, and  it  was  eventually  discovered  in  another  cave  in 
the  same  hills,  and  was  regarded,  and  still  is  to  this  day,  by 
the  natives  as  a  mystery,  and  held  in  awe  by  them,  and  their 
belief  was  that  if  anyone  approached  the  cave  he  would  die. 
If  the  pot  changed  its  colours  to  dark  red  it  meant  certain 
death. 

After  he  had  secured  the  pot  the  natives  came  from  near 
and  far  to  see  it  One  old  native  then  told  him  of  another 
pot,  made  like  a  mare  zebra,  and  that  "  female  pot "  con- 
tained beads  that  glittered,  and  that  the  pot  in  his  (Mr. 
Posselt's)  possession  was  the  "male  pot"  The  native  was 
ignorant  of  what  gold  was.  The  two  pots,  so  he  stated,  used 
to  travel  by  themselves  from  their  cave  to  Fulachama,  a 
distance  of  eight  miles,  to  obtain  water  from  the  stream 
where  they  drank,  coming  and  going  so  often  as  to  make 
a  path.  The  name  of  Mr.  Posselt's  pot  is,  according  to 
native  tradition,  Fuko-ya-Nebandge,  which  means  "the  king's 
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favourite  adviser."     This  Kaffir  asked  where  the  "female 
pot"  was,  well  knowing  Mr.  Posselt  had  not  found  it. 

After  his  discovery  he  went  to  a  chief  who  lives  close  by 
to  where  the  pot  was  found.  This  chief  used  to  live  in 
Zimbabwe.  He  said  that  the  chief  who  now  lives  in  Zim- 
babwe was  an  enemy  of  his,  and  had  supplanted  him,  and 
that  he  had  all  the  relics.  To  compel  him  to  disclose  the 
place  where  the  relics  were  hidden  he  resorted  to  torture, 
cutting  off  women's  breasts  and  putting  nose  reims  through 
men's  noses.  Before  the  ex-Zi'mbabwe  chief  was  expelled 
from  Zimbabwe  he  was  in  the  habit  of  offering  up  sacrifices 
of  black  oxen,  and  on  each  occasion  used  to  collect  and 
display  relics  taken  from  the  ruins.  These  consisted  of 
"yellow  metal  with  sharp  points"  brought  down  from  the 
top  ruin,  also  a  yellow  stick  about  three  feet  six  inches  long 
with  a  knob  on  it,  also  a  bowl  or  dish,  by  information  most 
probably  of  silver.  The  stick  is  now  stated  to  be  in  the 
possession  of  the  chief. 
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(c)  In  many  ruins  trees  and  roots  are  bulging  out  or 
wedging  apart  the  walls.  This  is  specially  noticeable  at 
Zimbabwe,  Khami,  M'Tendele  (wrongly  named  Matindela), 
Chum,  Umtelekwe,  Umnukwana,  Zeeri,  Lotsani,  and  Baobab 
Kop  ruins. 

(d)  Most  probably  earthquakes  have  assisted  to  a  great 
extent  in  the  destruction  of  these  buildings,  for  some  of  the 
enormous  masses  of  masonry  which  have  evidently  been 
hurled  en  bloc  from  the  walls  of  some  ruins  suggest  the  effects 
of  earthquakes.  This  suggestion  is  strengthened  by  the  tradi- 
tions mentioned  by  Arab  historians,  that  a  severe  earthquake 
took  place  in  South-East  Africa  during  the  fifth  centuty. 

(tf)  The  vandalism  of  prospectors,  transport-riders,  and 
visitors,  who,  in  search  of  supposed  treasure,  have  pulled 
down  whole  lengths  of  walls  with  decorations.  This  is 
specially  noticed  at  Tati,  referred  to  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Moffatt 
some  years  ago,  where  every  passer-by  has  done  some  little 
amateur  exploration  work;  also  at  Thabas  Imamba,  where 
acts  of  vandalism  are  manifest ;  also  at  Khami,  where  in 
No.  8  Ruin  a  whole  length  of  herring-bone  pattern,  together 
with  an  ancient  rounded  buttress  of  the  first  period,  have 
been  wilfully  and  utterly  destroyed  during  the  last  few 
months.  Ruins  on  summits  of  precipices  likewise  suffer, 
for  visitors  appear  to  delight  in  hurling  the  ancient  blocks 
over  the  edges  of  the  precipices  to  watch  them  bounding 
into  the  depths  below.  In  this  way  the  stone  cross,  laid 
probably  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  on  the  flat  boulder  in 
No.  2  Ruin  at  Khami,  has  almost  disappeared. 

(/)  Though  the  present  natives  do  not  use  stones  for 
their  buildings,  yet,  in  some  cases,  they  have  done  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  damage  to  the  walls.  For  instance, 
when  bees  have  built  inside  the  crevices  or  some  small 
animal  has  taken  refuge  in  holes  in  the  walls,  they  have 
pulled  down  portions  of  the  walls  to  obtain  the  honey  or  to 
secure  their  quarry. 
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(jf)  During  the  last  eight  or  ten  years  far  more  damage 
has  been  done  to  the  walls  of  the  ruins  than  during  several 
centuries  previously.  The  baboons  have  also  done  consider- 
able injury  to  the  walls  in  turning  over  the  stones  in  search 
of  lizards,  for  which  they  appear  to  have  a  special  predilec- 
tion. Baboons  have  been  shot  at  Khami  ruins,  and  are  very 
numerous  in  some  parts  of  the  country. 

5.  Degree  of  Durability. — The  poorer  construction  of  the 
buildings  of  the  third  and  fourth  periods  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  these  have  mostly  disappeared,  while  the  ruins 
of  the  original  buildings  of  the  first  and  second  periods 
upon  which  they  were  erected,  or  of  which  they  were  the 
extensions,  remain  practically  intact 

6.  First- Period  Buildings  more  Permanent. — The  first- 
period  ruins  are  to-day  more  permanent  in  character  than 
those  of  the  second  period.  This  is  in  consequence  of  the 
superior  workmanship  in  the  construction  of  the  first-period 
buildings,  which  have  the  broader  foundations,  are  more 
massive,  and  have  a  decided  batter-back  both  inside  and 
outside  of  at  least  one  foot  in  six,  with  each  course  bonded 
from  front  to  back,  and  this  may  also  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  rising  terrace  system  of  buildings  of  the  second 
period  has  little  or  no  batter-back  on  the  inside,  and  the 
walls,  in  many  cases,  instead  of  being  solid  for  some  ten 
or  fifteen  feet  at  the  base,  are  made  of  stones  loosely  thrown 
in  behind  a  single  outside  course  of  blocks.  Besides,  the 
rounded  ends  and  battered-back  of  walls  solidly  built  and 
completely  bonded  are  naturally  stronger  than  almost  plumb 
walls  with  straight  ends. 

7.  Mr.  Swan,  comparing  the  construction  of  the  first  and 
later  periods  of  the  ancients,  says :  "  There  is  a  great  diflfer- 
ence  in  the  durabil  !ie  walls;  outside  it  would  almost 

along  the  better-built  part  of  the 
wall  :  "ii^^^^^^^BBl^atpiig  the  top  of  the  worse- 


be  possible  to  dr 
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built  portion  while  risking  a  fall.  In  one  case  the  walls 
are  built  in  regular  courses,  and  the  stones  are  most  carefully 
packed  in  the  wfiole  thickness  of  the  walls ;  the  other,  though 
sometimes  having  the  exterior  courses  laid  with  some 
regularity,  are  most  carelessly  built  in  their  interior." 

8.  Periods  or  contemporaneous  types  of  architecture  and 
construction  :    Which  ? — Taking  into  consideration   that    in 

Rhodesia  we  find  two  distinct  classes  of  ancient  architecture 
and  construction  J  apart  from  those  of  any  of  the  decadent 
periods,  it  may  naturally  be  asked  if  these  are  but  differing 
styles  of  architecture  employed  contemporaneously  by  the 
ancients  of  the  same  period,  or  are  they  distinct  from  each 
other  in  point  of  time?* 

This  question,  so  far  as  the  examinations  of  some  two 
hundred  ruins  have  been  made,  can  be  best  answered  as 
follows : — 

(i)  That,  admittedly,  there  are  two  principal  styles  of 
architecture  and  construction  as  defined  later,  each  possessing 
its  peculiar  characteristics  not  met  with  in  the  other, 

(2)  That  tile  original  buildings  of  these  two  types  of 
architecture  and  construction  occupy  almost  distinct  areas 
in  the  mediaeval  country  of  Monomotapa- 

{a)  The  first-period  buildings  are  found  on  the  east,  south- 
east, and  south  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  north  of  Zimbabwe 
to  the  north-west  of  the  Matoppas,  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  ruins  overlapping  on  the  western  side  of  this  line,  as, 
for  instance,  the  ruins  described  in  Chapter  xxi.,  and  No,  8 
and  other  ruins  at  Khami.  This  area  extends  to  a  point  on 
the  Sabi  River  within  Portuguese  territory. 

{b)  The  original  buildings  of  the  second  or  terraced  type 
of  architecture  are  to  be  found  to  the  north,  north-west,  and 
west  of  this  line,  extending  from  and  including  Inyanga 
(if  not  as  far  north  as  to  include  the  ruins  of  Mount  Fura 

*  See  Authors'  remarks  on  Periods  in  the  Preface, 
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district),  down  in  a  south-westerly  direction  to  the  western 
border  of  Bulalema  district,  south-west  of  Bulawayo,  in- 
cluding on  its  way  the  large  number  of  important  terraced 
ruins  of  Upper  Insiza,  Khami,  and  Bulalema. 

(c)  The  second-period  architecture  is  also  to  be  found  in 
the  shape  of  most  obvious  extensions  of,  and  additions  to, 
the  first-period  buildings  in  the  area  in  which  the  original 
buildings  are  only  those  of  the  first  period,  and  these 
additions  and  extensions,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  descriptions 
given  later  of  the  respective  ruins,  are  generally  built  over 
and  upon  the  original  erections. 

(3)  The  area  occupied  by  the  first-period  buildings  is  that 
nearer  to  the  coast,  and  would  in  all  probability  be  the  first 
portion  of  the  country  to  be  occupied  by  the  ancients. 

(4)  The  absence  of  any  original  buildings  presenting  to- 
gether the  features  of  the  architecture  of  the  first  and  second 
periods,  or  buildings  with  architecture  of  an  intermediate 
or  transitional  period. 

(5)  There  are  also  other  evidences  that  the  terraced  build- 
ings, beside  being  as  a  rule  inferior  in  construction,  as  shown 
later,  are  of  a  subsequent  period  to  those  built  at  the  Great 
Zimbabwe. 

(a)  Every  archaeologist  who  has  written  on  the  subject 
of  the  ancients  emphatically  asserts  that  ruins  seen  by  them 
and  which  they  mention  by  name  show  several,  or  at  least 
two  periods,  if  not  three  periods  of  architecture  and  con- 
struction;* and  the  terms  "desi  period"  ''original  period,'* 
^' later  period  of  ancient  building"  "decadent  period"  and 
similar  terms  to  describe  differences  of  architecture  and 
construction  are  very  frequently  employed  by  them.  Mr. 
Bent  further  suggests  that  in  the  later  period  the  ancients 
did  not  practise  solar  worship,  or  did  not  do  so        '      *he 

•  The  repoits  of  Mr.  J.  Hays  Hammond  and  of  sevep' 
contain  statements  to  the  efTcct  that  the  ancient  world' 
of  these  workings  were  mined  by  the  ancients  at  6 
statemaiti  hare  do  reference  to  modiseval  Portuguese  1 
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original  forms.  Further,  Mr.  Bent  states,  "Wg  find  two 
periods  side  by  side  at  ttte  Great  Zimbabwe,  also  we  have 
them  scattered  over  the  country  " ;  also,  "  iater  walls  are  want- 
ing in  some  of  the  essential  features  of  tlu  original  wallsV 
At  the  following  ruins  {inter  alia)  there  are  additions  of 
second-period  buildings  built  over  and  upon  and  also  ex- 
tending the  original  erections  of  the  first  period :  Thabas 
Imamba,  Lower  Longwe,  Copper  Ruins,  Tagati,  Chum 
Ruins,  Lumeni,  Dhlo-dhlo,  N'Natali,  Choko,  Mudnezero, 
Wheel  of  Fortune,  M'Tendele,  portions  of  Great  Zimbabwe, 
and  several  unnamed  ruins  in  M'Pateni.  Mr.  Bent  also 
points  out  that  M'Tendele  was  "constructed  by  the  same 
race  (the  builders  of  the  Great  Zimbabwe)  at  a  period  of 
decadence,  when  the  old  methods  of  building  had  fallen 
into  desuetude."  Here,  he  believes,  the  superstructure  of  the 
decadent  period  rests  on  foundations  of  an  early  Zimbabwe 
period.  Mr,  Bent  also  says,  "  Sir  John  Wiiloughby  . . .  made 
it  abundantly  clear  that  at  Zimbabwe  the  buildings  are  of 
many  different  periods,  for  they  show  more  recent  walls  super- 
posed on  older  ones," 

(i)  The  gold  ornaments  found  on  the  original  floors  of  the 
first-period  buildings  are  massive  and  absolutely  solid,  and 
are  found  in  far  greater  profusion  than  in  the  second-period 
buildings.  Gold  ornaments  with  Zimbabwe  patterns  have, 
so  far,  only  been  found  in  the  first-period  buildings.  Copper 
and  iron  ornaments  have  not  hitherto  been  found  in  first- 
period  buildings,  except  those  extended  during  the  second 
or  later  period. 

(c)  Both  in  the  original  buildings  of  the  second  period,  and 
on  the  higher  floors  of  first-period  buildings  which  have  been 
added  to  by  buildings  of  the  second  period,  the  ornaments 
are  much  scarcer  and  poorer  in  make  and  value ;  for  instance, 
copper  and  iron  bangles  with  gold  bands  or  gold  beads  at 
intervals.  Small  gold  beads  may  sometimes  be  found.  No 
gold-smelting  furnaces  have  so  far  been  discovered  in  any 
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second-period  building.  The  great  difference  in  the  quality, 
value,  and  amount  of  finds  in  these  two  classes  of  buildings 
was  so  pronounced  that  Messrs,  Neal  and  Johnson,  though 
at  first  paying  equal  attention  to  ruins  of  both  classes,  were 
constrained  by  their  experiences  to  devote  the  rest  of  their 
five  years'  exploration  work  to  ruins  of  the  first  period  only. 

(</)  It  can  further  be  shown  that  the  ancients  who  occupied 
the  first-period  buildings  most  extensively  employed  the  gold 
won  from  their  workings  in  the  manufacture  of  gold  orna- 
ments and  articles  of  use,  while  in  the  later  period  most  of 
the  gold  appears  to  have  been  exported  in  the  form  of  gold- 
dust.  This  may  be  explained  by  a  closer  intercourse  having 
arisen  between  Sofala  and  the  countries  both  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  Mediterranean  Sea,  which  in  all  probability  was 
developed  by  the  later  adventurous  maritime  and  commercial 
expeditions  of  the  Phoenicians,  and  by  the  increased  demands 
of  the  Fhcenician  colonies  for  gold,  which  sacred  and  secular 
history  affirm  became  rich  in  gold ;  as  also  by  the  increase  in 
the  standard  value  of  gold  which  occurred  in  those  times. 

(e)  It  is  a  common  remark  of  all  the  archzeologists  that 
the  Rhodesian  ruins  visited  (those  described  by  them  are 
mostly  of  the  first  period,  though  second-period  ruins  are 
also  described)  are  notable  for  evidences  that  the  first  object 
of  the  ancients  was  protection,  and  they  point  to  the  massive 
walls,  narrow  entrances  buttressed  for  defence,  and  labyrin- 
thine passages  again  protected  by  buttresses  and  transverses. 
These  are  the  chief  characteristics  of  first-period  buildings. 
In  the  second-period  buildings  the  entrances  are  straight 
and  open  directly  into  the  interior  of  the  building.  One 
writer  has  suggested  that  this  might  be  explained  by  a 
stronger  hold  having  been  secured  at  a  later  period  over  the 
native  races,  and  therefore  the  reason  for  comnlicated  defences 
had  become  somewhat  obviated. 

(/)  Archaeologists  agree  that  the  ellipt 
babwe  is  the  most  ancient  form  of  a 
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Rhodesia,  and  it  is  from  "  the  original  portions "  of  this 
temple  that  the  style  of  the  first  period  of  Zimbabwe  archi- 
tecture is  deduced.  Messrs.  Bent  and  Swan,  also  Dr. 
Schlichter  and  other  writers,  in  all  their  descriptions  of  ruins 
always  compare  each  to  the  standard  of  plan  and  construc- 
tion employed  in  the  building  of  the  Great  Zimbabwe. 

Therefore  in  this  work  we  follow  on  the  lines  of  other 
writers,  but  with  additional  and  more  important  evidences 
than  they  possessed  to  warrant  us  in  so  doin|^,  and  shall 
speak  of  these  two  classes  or  types  of  architecture  as  belong- 
ing to  two  different  periods  of  the  ancients,  viz.  as  the  first 
and  second  Zimbabwe  periods. 

9.  First  period,  —  The  chief  characteristics  of  the  first 
Zimbabwe  periods  arc — 

(a)  Massive  solidity  and  symmetry  of  the  buildings,  the 
walb  being  on  broadest  foundations  averaging  from  five  feet 
to  fifteen  feet,  according  to  the  size  of  the  building,  with  tops 
averaging  from  three  feet  six  inches  to  seven  feet  in  width, 
and  the  summits,  when  not  reduced  by  dilapidation,  being 
paved  with  gnmite  slabs. 

{ti)  Decided  batter-back  of  walls  at  least  one  foot  in  six 
feet,  both  outside  and  inside  of  main  walls,  less  batter-back 
of  divisional  walls. 

(r)  Main  and  divisional  entrances  and  ends  of  walls  are 
rounded,*  and  in  many  cases  have  buttresses,  the  passages 
into  the  interior  being  intricate  and  defended  in  many  ruins 
of  thb  period  by  other  buttresses. 

{J)  Walls  are  built  on  curved  lines  or  on  elliptical  plan, 
straight  walls,  except  divisional  walls,  being  almost  always 
absent 

(r)  Foundations  of  main  walls  all  go  down  to  rock  forma- 
tion and  follow  the  surface  outline. 

*  Mr.  Bent  (p.  138)  ooosiders  roundcd-off  enU-uices  beloag  to  the  oldest 
period. 


BROKEN  WALL  AT  ZIMBAUWK,  SHOWING  BONDliD   COURSES 
OF   KIRST   PERIOU  ARLHll  ECTUKE 
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(/)  No  rectangular  main  walls,  though  divisional  walls  run 
at  all  angles  from  the  inner  side  of  main  walls. 

(g)  The  workmanship  is  of  the  most  superior  quality,  and 
is  the  same  both  inside  and  outside,  and  in  some  ruins  there 
are  ornamental  patterns  on  the  inside  walls  as  well  as  on  the 
outside.  There  are  no  false  courses  in  buildings  of  the  first 
period.  The  walls  are  bonded  throughout  their  whole  width, 
the  interna]  stones  being  carefully  laid. 

(A)  The  inclosures  have  not  been  filled  in  with  stones  and 
debris  except  in  cases  of  reoccupation. 

(/■)  The  finest  granite-powder  cement  for  floors  was  used 
by  the  ancients.  This  cement  deteriorated  in  quality  and 
thickness  with  each  succeeding  period.  In  the  early  period 
this  cement  was  always  beautifully  smoothed  and  glazed. 

(/)  Drains,  as  at  Zimbabwe  and  Mundie,  are  only  so  far 
found  in  the  first-period  ruins. 

(^)  Steps  are  not  a  very  general  feature  of  first-period 
ruins. 

(/)  Cones  and  conical  buttresses  with  platforms  on  their 
summits  are  so  far  only  found  in  first-period  ruins. 

(m)  First-period  ruins  are  frequently  found  located  on  low 
knolls  rising  from  the  level  of  the  country. 

10.  Second  period. — The  chief  characteristics  of  the  second 
Zimbabwe  period  are — 

(a)  The  walls  have  not  such  a  marked  appearance  of 
massive  solidity  as  those  of  the  first  period,  and  the  width 
of  the  walls  at  their  bases  is  also  very  considerably  less,  in 
most  instances  not  exceeding  three  feet. 

{b)  Less  batter-back  on  outside  of  main  walls,  none  inside ; 
as,  for  instance,  Dhlo-dhlo  and  KhamL" 

{c)  Main  and  divisional  entrances, 
squared   and   not   rounded,  and 
The  main  entrances  open  directly 
building. 
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(d)  Walls,  both  maio  and  divisional,  are  built  upon  com- 
paratively straight  lines. 

(e)  Foundations  of  main  walls  frequently  do  not  reach 
rock  formation,  though  the  rock  is  within  a  possible  distance 
of  two  or  three  feet.  In  the  terraced  walls  the  foundations 
are  laid  on  rough  granite  blocks,  not  more  than  eighteen 
inches  to  two  feet  from  front  to  back. 

(/)  Right  angles  in  main  walls  are  prominent  and  general. 

(^)  The  workmanship  in  the  masonry,  though  on  the 
whole  good,  does  not  equal  that  of  the  first  period.  The 
outside  walls  show  good  work,  but  the  inside  walls  are  most 
inferior  and  are  without  decoration.  False  courses  are  frequent 
The  courses  are  not  bonded,  and  the  interior  of  the  walls  are 
carelessly  built ;  the  stones  between  the  two  faces  seem  to 
have  been  thrown  in  anyhow.  (Messrs.  Bent  and  Swan  and 
all  later  writers  allude  to  this  feature.) 

(//}  The  presence  of  the  rising-terrace  plan  of  building, 
generally  tiers  surrounding  and  often  completely  covering  the 
summit  of  a  kopje.  Numerous  retaining  walls  of  a  very  shell - 
like  construction,  the  withdrawal  of  the  facing  block  generally 
showing  the  rubble  thrown  in  behind  to  fill  up.  The  founda- 
tions of  these  retaining  walls  most  frequently  rest  on  the  soil. 

CO  A  greater  profusion  of  decoration  on  the  outsides  of 
main  walls  and  on  the  faces  of  the  terraces,  which  is  most 
elaborately  carried  out,  this  being  mainly  check  pattern. 

(j)  No  drains  have  so  far  been  found  in  second-period 
buildings. 

(k)  Steps  made  of  granite  blocks  and  cemented  over  are  a 
common  feature  of  this  period  ;  almost  every  terrace  appears 
to  have  had  at  one  time  its  flight  of  steps. 

(/)  Second-period  buildings  arc  most  frequently  located  on 
the  summits  of  high  kopjes. 

(m)  During  the  second  period  many  buildings  undoubtedly 
of  the  first  period  have  been  added  to  and  extended  by  build- 
ings representing  all  the  features  of  the  second  period. 
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It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  dealing  with  the  build- 
ings of  the  third  and  fourth  periods  we  can  only  very 
tentatively  classify  these  in  accordance  with  their  apparent 
sequence  in  age. 

II.  Third  period. — ^True  circular  and  octagonal  buildings 
with  comparatively  plumb  walls  built  of  larger  blocks  of 
stone.  These  are  mainly  protecting  forts,  and  were  evidently 
erected  later  than  the  other  protecting  forts  in  the  same 
district,  probably  as  the  mining  districts  extended  beyond 
their  first  known  limits.  Mr.  Bent  believed  these  to  have 
been  of  later  date  than  the  first  Zimbabwes,  and  cites  several 
ruins  in  illustration.  He  further  refers  to  ruins  where  the 
circular  system  of  construction  has  been  abandoned. 


12.  Fourth  or  decadent  period. — Small  circular  stone  build- 
ings, smaller  inclosures  often  made  of  blocks  taken  from  the 
more  ancient  walls,  but  altogether  a  poor  imitation  of  the 
workmanship  shown  in  the  earlier  periods.  The  cement 
is  also  of  a  very  much  coarser  quality.  These  buildings  have 
been  very  frequently  erected  on  the  cemented  floors  laid  over 
the  fillcd-in  inclosures  of  first  and  second  period  ruins,  which 
filling-in  process  is  believed  to  have  been  the  work  of  the 
third  or  fourth  period,  probably  that  of  the  bastard  races 
left  in  the  country  on  the  departure  or  wiping-out  of  the 
ancients ;  or  of  local  races  upon  whom  the  impressions  of 
the  ancient  methods  of  building  still  remained.  There  are 
circular  stone  huts  in  the  Marico  district  in  the  Transvaal 
Colony;  the  Basutos  (see  Chapter  x.)  are  known  to  be  skilled 
in  stone  building.  Messrs.  Bent  and  Selous  state  that  at  one 
time  the  Makalangas  built  circular  huts  of  stone  blocks. 
There  are  Makalanga  stone  buildings  at  Chipunza's  kraal, 
also  in  Mangwendi's  country,  and  at  Umtasa's  town,  whi^ 
many  are  seen  on  the  filled-in  floors  of  ancient  ruins.  1 
buildings  at  Umtasa's  town  are  comparatively  modern. 
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13.  Location. —  Practically  all  the  Zimbabwes  of  major 
importance  are  built  upon  the  granite  formation,  while  only 
a  very  few  are  on  the  diorite  and  gold-belt  formations.  The 
major  or  capital  town  ruins  are  built  some  miles  distant  from 
any  gold-reef,  while  the  minor  and  protecting  forts  are  built 
near  or  upon  the  gold-belt  formation.  Road-protecting  forts 
are  always  situated  on  the  summits  of  kopjes  overlooking 
drifts  and  guarding  neks  or  passes  in  the  hills  or  poorts 
on  the  rivers,  or  occupying  other  strategic  positions.*  The 
first  Zimbabwe  period  ruins  usually  occupy  low  knolls  of 
granite  in  valleys,  while  the  second-period  ruins  of  the 
terraced  plan  of  building  most  usually  crown  the  heights  of 
kopjes,  and  are  most  frequently  built  upon  areas  largely 
artificial,  the  natural  areas  being  extended  by  retaining  walls 
and  the  building  up  of  crevices  between  the  boulders,  thus 
making  irregular  areas  regular.  It  may  be  interesting  to  note 
that  Professor  Rawiinson  (in  PImnicia)  states  that  the 
Phoenicians  frequently  built  up  on  all  sides  from  the  irregular 
surface  of  the  natural  rock,  so  as  to  form  a  nearly  level 
space. 

14.  Building ^  materials. — All  Zimbabwes  are  built  of 
granite  blocks  save  a  very  few  on  the  diorite  formation, 
which  are  built  of  diorite  blocks,  and  some  though  built  on 
diorite  are  constructed  of  granite  which  must  have  been 
brought  from  long  distances,  there  being  none  in  those 
districts.  In  some  few  instances  courses  of  diorite  blocks, 
white  quartz,  and  ribbon  slate  and  ironstone  have  been  intro- 
duced in  the  granite  walls,  perhaps  for  decorative  purposes, 
while  at  Bala-bala  Ruins  a  course  of  quartz  has  been  intro- 
duced all  round  the  building.  At  No.  1  Ruin,  Khami,  diorite 
blocks  are  introduced  apparently  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
in  the  temple  at  Zimbabwe  the  walls  near  the  tower  liave 

•  See  M'TenJele  chain  of  five  forts ;  Garamapula  chain  of  seven  forts  j 
Umziagwaai  chain  of  seven  forts;  Uistclckwe  (Sabi)  chain  of  forts;  and  Lower 
Sabi  chain  of  forts,  Chapter  xxiv> 
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a.  decoration  of  black  stones  alternating  with  the  granite 
blocks.  Ironstone  slate  is  introduced  at  M'Popoti  Ruins 
and  granite  and  diorite  at  the  Wheel  of  Fortune  Ruins. 
These  instances  could  be  multiplied.  The  fronts  of  all  the 
blocks  are  uniformly  squared,  but  the  inner  ends  are  often 
uneven.  The  size  of  the  face  of  these  blocks  is  usually  about 
eight  inches  by  four  and  a  half  inches,  but  much  larger 
blocks  are  used  in  the  lower  courses  of  the  foundations,  and 
these  usually  protrude  on  both  sides  of  the  walls.  No 
mortar  is  used  in  any  of  the  buildings.  The  stones  most 
frequently  show  no  signs  of  edged  tools  having  been  used 
to  face  them,  though  in  some  cases  marks  still  remain,  and 
the  marks  of  edged  tools  can  be  seen  on  the  diorite  blocks. 
The  ancients  evidently  broke  the  granite  from  the  outer 
layers  or  scales  of  the  whale-back  boulders,  which  layers 
split  naturally,  on  becoming  decomposed,  into  fairly  square 
form,  and  these  were  subsequently  trimmed,  the  splinters  in 
some  instances  being  still  noticeable.  Some  of  these  blocks 
have  a  slight  concave  on  their  lower  side  as  if  taken  from  the 
scales  of  whale-back  boulders.  Granite,  at  some  ruins,  has 
also  been  quarried  for  in  the  usual  way,  and  the  quarries 
from  which  such  stones  were  taken  are  still  to  be  seen.  In 
some  few  instances  the  ancients  were  compelled  to  use  stone 
of  an  inferior  quality,  there  being  none  other  in  the  district 

15.  Workmanskip. — The  buildings  show  the  most  elabor- 
ate care  in  their  construction,  and  especially  ruins  of  the  first 
period.  The  planes  of  the  walls  are  even  and  smooth ;  the 
courses  are  regular,  each  stone  closely  fitting  into  the  next, 
while  one  stone  always  overlaps  the  joint  between  the  two 
stones  below  it,  and  the  courses  in  first-period  buildings  are 
bonded  from  front  to  back.  The  batter-back  of  the  first 
period  on  both  sides  of  the  wall,  also  the  rounded  ends  of 
walls  and  of  buttresses  and  conical  towers,  are  always  very 
exactly  and  neatly  executed.   In  carrying  a  wall  over  a  boulder 
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the  joints  are  cleverly  made.     False  courses  only  appear  in 
ruins  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  periods. 

i6.  Cttnent, — The  ancient  cement  was  made  of  the  finest 
granite  powder,  the  manufacture  of  which  deteriorated  during 
each  successive  period.  This  was  used  in  covering  the  stones 
of  stairways,  flooring  the  raised  platforms,  the  courtyards, 
inclosures,  and  spaces  between  the  different  dwellings,  and 
for  flooring  caves ;  and  in  later  periods  was  used  for  the  inter- 
nal and  external  linings  of  the  buildings,  when  it  was  built  up 
inside  the  stone  walls  to  the  width  of  sometimes  a  foot.  In 
the  earlier  Zimbabwe  periods  the  cement  was  beautifully 
smoothed  and  glazed  and  subjected  to  heat,  while  in  the 
later  periods  it  was  left  not  only  unpolished,  but  also  with 
a  rough  surface.  The  cement  floors  of  later  periods  are  ver}' 
much  thinner  than  those  of  the  early  occupants,  and  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  subjected  to  heat.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  two  floorings  is  very  patent 

17.  Tools, — The  ancients  were  fully  acquainted  with  the 
uses  of  iron,  and  both  in  Rhodesia  and  in  other  countries  of  the 
same  times,  iron  tools  were  used,  though  iron  may  not  have 
been  in  very  general  use.  The  sculptures  of  the  ancient  ruins 
of  Assyria,  Chaldaea,  Arabia,  and  Egypt,  and  the  tables  of 
stone  found  in  Assyria,  on  which  are  the  celebrated  records 
verifying  the  history  given  in  parts  of  the  Old  Testament, 
show  that  the  ancients  employed  edged  tools.  In  Genesis 
iv.  22  it  is  stated  that  Tubal  Cain  was  *'  instructor  of  every 
artificer  in  brass  and  iron."  Ezekiel  xxvii.  shows  that  iron 
was  supplied  to  the  Phcenicians  by  Babylonia  and  Assyria, 
Ancient  tools  have  been  found  in  the  ruins  of  Nineveh.  Iron 
was  known  in  the  earliest  days  of  Rome,  while  it  must  have 
been  known  in  India  before  that  period.  Iron  is  said  to  have 
been  discovered  by  the  ancient  Greeks  at  Mount  Ida, 
1406  B.C.,  but  most  probably  it  was  known  in  Asiatic  countries 
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long  before  that  date.  The  marks  of  edged  tools,  though  not 
often  seen  on  the  granite  blocks  in  the  Rhodesian  ruins,  can 
still  be  seen  distinctly  on  the  diorite  blocks.  The  sacred  birds 
and  the  Phallic  designs  found  at  Zimbabwe  and  elsewhere 
could  not  well  have  been  sculptured  with  flint  tools.  The 
most  ancient  gold  crucible  found  in  Rhodesia  shows  the 
impressions  on  the  flux  of  the  metal  pincers  which  lifted 
it  out  of  the  furnace.  But  we  have  also  indubitable  evidence 
that  the  ancients  in  Rhodesia  worked  most  extensively  for 
iron,  especially  in  the  districts  of  Naka  Mountain  Pass,  Lundi 
Valley,  Bochwa  Range,  and  Muesa  Mountains,  where  is  a 
chain  of  ancient  iron-workings  extending  in  an  unbroken  line 
for  at  least  twenty  miles,  and  which  district  is  known  to  have 
carried  an  immense  population  of  ancients.  Mundie  and  the 
surrounding  ruins  in  this  district  evidently  were  the  Birming- 
ham, Walsall,  and  Wednesbury  of  the  ancients  in  Rhodesia, 
supplying  iron  tools  for  the  gold-workings  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  now  known  as  Southern  Rhodesia.* 

Iron  chisels  or  wedges,  hammers,  and  trowel-shaped  instru- 
ments have  been  found  at  great  depths  in  ancient  workings, 
and  also  on  some  few  of  the  original  floors  of  the  builders  of 
the  ruins.  The  iron  tools  used  by  the  Portuguese  are  alto- 
gether different  from  those  used  by  the  ancients. 

There  is  evidence  that  at  one  time  iron  was  of  a  high 
standard  value.  Iron  ornaments  banded  at  intervals  with 
gold,  and  spear-heads  once  thickly  plated  with  gold,  have 
been  discovered. 

The  ancients  also  used  stone  hammers,  especially  in  the 
reduction  of  the  quartz.f  These,  which  varied  from  ^  lb. 
to  50  lbs.  in  weight,  can  be  found  by  scores  near  many  of  the 

•  "  The  Phoenicians,  so  far  as  we  know  them,  were  well  acquainted  with  the 
use  of  iron  ;  in  Ilomei  we  find  the  warriors  already  armed  with  iron  weafxins, 
and  the  tools  used  in  preparing  the  materials  for  Solomon's  Temple  were  of  this 
metal.  .  .  .  Even  after  the  introduction  of  iron  tools  stone  tools  were  still  used 
for  varioui  purposes.  .  .  .  '  Chisel '  is  but  the  Gemjan  word  for  flint." — Six  John 
Lubbock.  t  See  Appendix,  Note  A. 
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old  workings,  and  also  at  depths  where  they  discontinued 
work.  Stone  axes  and  stone  wedges  have  been  discovered. 
Flint  tools  have  also  been  found  at  Khami  and  near 
Old  Tati. 


1 8,  Approaches  and  entrances. — In  locating  the  positions 
for  the  entrances  into  many  of  the  ruins  the  ancients  appear 
to  have  taken  into  consideration  the  protection  of  the 
entrance  provided  by  the  natural  features  of  the  ground  and 
the  presence  of  huge  boulders,  which  could  be  utilised  for 
screening  the  approach  or  for  making  it  most  dangerous  for 
the  invader.  At  Tuli  and  Bochwa  parallel  walls  run  opposite 
the  main  entrances  at  a  few  yards'  distance,  as  if  to  provide  a 
screen  or  shelter.  These  are  quite  detached  from  the  main 
building.  In  some  instances,  especially  on  high  kopjes  with 
precipitous  sides,  the  ancients  located  the  entrance  to  suit  the 
most  accessible  point  in  the  ascent  of  the  kopje,  as  at 
Zimbabwe  Acropolis,  Thabas  Iraamba,  Mundie  (No.  i 
Ruin),  M'Telegwa,  Umnukwana,  Hill  of  Shields,  VVainzi, 
and  Ingangase  Ruins,  etc.,  where  the  approaches  for  some 
distance  lie  between  huge  boulders,  through  which  the  paths 
zigzag. 

Possibly  the  entrances  of  many  ruins  were  fixed  in  accord- 
ance with  some  principles  of  orientation  and  occidentation, 
but  entrances  are  fixed  facing  all  points  of  the  compass,  but 
mainly  facing  points  extending  from  the  north-east  round 
the  north  to  the  north-west  Mr.  Bent  avers  that  most 
entrances  are  built  on  the  north  side  of  the  ruins.  In  many 
cases  this  is  so.  But  he  could  only  speak  of  less  than  twenty 
ruins,  and  some  of  these  of  minor  importance  and  without 
temple  remains.  Still,  it  is  known  that  the  ancients  were 
better  acquainted  with  the  stars  of  the  northern  hemisphere 
than  with  those  of  the  southern  hemisphere. 

If  the  entrances  were  not  fixed  for  some  purpose  of 
astronomical    observation,    their    general    northerly    aspect 
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may  have  been  located  in  order  to  avoid  the  prevaih'ng 
south-east  winds,  especially  as  the  majority  of  the  ruins  are 
built  on  exposed  positions. 

Most  of  the  nauraghes  in  Sardinia  have  their  entrances  on 
the  south-east  Possibly  this  was  due  to  the  local  desire  of 
avoiding  prevailing  winds  blowing  directly  into  the  interiors. 
The  second  period  of  Zimbabwe  architecture  of  rising  tiers 
of  terraces  is  believed  to  have  been  largely  founded  on  the 
principle  of  architecture  of  the  Sardinian  buildings,  but  at 
present  it  would  be  rash  to  assert  how  far  second -period 
ruins  in  this  country  follow  the  same  principle  in  locating 
entrances. 

The  construction  of  entrances  varies  considerably.  All 
main  entrances  of  any  of  the  Zimbabwe  periods  are  open  to 
the  full  height  of  the  present  walls  and  have  had  no  lintels  or 
roofs  whatever.  The  only  exceptions  are  at  Umnukwana 
and  M'Tendele  (wrongly  called  by  Mr.  Bent,  Matindela).  At 
Umnukwana  the  main  entrance  passes  through  a  wall 
thirteen  feet  wide,  and  is  covered  by  stone  lintels,  across 
which  the  main  front  wall  is  carried.  At  M'Tendele  is  a 
walled-up  entrance,  across  which  the  wall,  with  a  row  of 
herring-bone  pattern,  had  been  carried.  The  entrances  at 
M'Tendele  were  once  wide,  but  have  been  narrowed  at  a 
later  period  by  square  masses  of  masonry  built  at  both  sides 
of  each  entrance.  At  Zimbabwe,  in  No.  i  Ruin,  the  height 
of  the  entrance  walls  is  thirty  feet  on  either  side,  and  this 
is  also  open  to  the  tops  of  the  walls. 

In  the  first-period  ruins  the  entrance  walls  are  alt  rounded 
and  battered  back  to  the  usual  one  in  six  feet  batter  of 
the  earliest  Zimbabwes,  and  most  of  the  entrances  of  this 
penod  have  also  rounded  buttresses.  In  the  second-period 
ruins   the    main    entrances    '  luare-ended    walls   com- 

paratively plumb,  and,  so   i  ^how,  these 

have  no  buttresses. 

The    width    of    the    cntran 
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dgfateen  inches  to  three  («et  six  inches,  and  in  the  early 
periods  many  hax-e  been  constructed  in  such  a  manner  that 
one  or  two  defenders  could  keep  back  scores  of  invaders, 
while  the  buttresses  inside  the  entrance  passages  would 
enable  a  good  defence  to  be  made  after  the  outer  entrance 
had  been  forced.  At  Mundie  Ruins  the  outside  of  the 
entrance  is  three  feet  six  inches  wide,  but  at  the  inside  of 
the  entrance,  which  passes  through  a  wall  ten  feet  wide,  it 
opens  out  to  a  width  of  twelve  feet 

Holes  in  doorways  and  passages  of  entrance,  in  the  side 
walls,  only  so  far  seen  at  Zimbabwe,  Lotsani-Limpopo  Ruins, 
and  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Bent  as  being  purposely  made  by  the 
original  builders,  are  now  considered  to  have  been  made  at  a 
comparatively  recent  date.  The  recesses  in  the  entrance 
walls  as  if  intended  for  portcullis  are,  of  course,  as  old  as  the 
walls  themselves. 

The  second-period  entrances  most  usually  have  stone  steps 
cemented  over,  and  these  steps  rise  to  the  height  of  the  tops 
of  the  terrace,  and  in  later  periods  the  steps  led  up  to  the 
floors  laid  over  the  filled-in  inclosures. 


19.  Inclosures  and  courtyards, — Every  ruin,  not  that  of  a 
road  or  gold  district  protecting  fort,  is  divided  by  walls  into 
inclosures,  and  in  addition  to  the  inclosures  there  is  in  almost 
every  case  a  large  courtyard  also  paved  with  cement.  The 
internal  walls  are  substantially  built,  and  at  one  time  were 
level  with  the  main  outside  walls,  and  these  walls  are  not 
built  into  the  main  walls,  but  are  built  up  against  them.  The 
larger  ruins  generally  have  from  six  to  ten  inclosures,*  to 
reach  which  labyrinthine  passages  paved  with  blocks  must 
be  traversed.  In  the  Acropolis  at  Zimbabwe  there  are 
covercd-in  passages,  while  at  Umtelekwe  a  narrow  passage, 
like  that  at  Zimbabwe  temple,  runs  from  end  to  end  of 
the   building.     It   is   only  on   the  original   floors   of  these 

*  The  rains  of  Umtelekwe  (Sabi)  have  as  many  xs  nineteen  inclosures. 
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inclosures  that  gold-smelting  furnaces  and  the  valuable  gold 
ornaments  are  to  be  found.  Very  many  of  these  inclosures 
were  filled  in  during  one  of  the  two  last  periods  with  stones 
taken  off  the  tops  of  their  walls,  until  the  insides  were  raised 
to  the  reduced  levels  of  the  walls.  In  ruins  where  there  has 
been  no  reoccupation  the  original  floors  are  the  present  floors. 
Under  many  ancient  floors  was  a  layer  of  ashes,  generally 
averaging  six  inches  in  depth.  This  in  all  probability  was 
a  protection  against  white  ants. 

20.  Cones,  conical  buttresses,  and  platforms. — These  are 
believed  to  have  been  used  in  the  astral  worship  of  the 
ancients.*  At  some  of  the  larger  ruins  we  find  conically 
shaped  towers,  pillars  or  buttresses  of  solid  masonry,  which 
have  wide  bases  and  narrow  tops  with  cemented  platforms, 
the  summits  being  approached  by  a  flight  of  steps.  The 
platforms  always  command  a  good  view  of  the  rest  of  the 
ruins. 

At  Umnukwana  the  base  of  the  conical  buttress,  which  is 
on  the  west  side  of  the  building  but  faces  the  east,  is  ten  feet 
in  diameter  and  four  feet  at  the  summit,  and  is  approached 
by  steps. 

At  Lundi  the  conical   buttress  faces  north-east,  at  Little 


*  In  the  Phcenician  temples  of  Syria  the  altars  were  always  near  the  conical 
lowers  or  "high  places,"  in  a  large  court  of  circular  character  "open  to  the 
heavens." 

Speaking  at  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  meeting,  Mr.  Swan  stated :  "When 
these  people  first  arrived  at  Zimbabwe,  they  found  (hat  it  was  necessary  to  have 
some  means  of  determining  the  seasons  of  the  year,  and  they  would  almost  im- 
mediately discover,  if  they  had  not  brought  the  knowledge  with  them  from  their 
parent  country,  that  the  sun  rose  and  set  on  diOerent  points  of  the  horizon  at 
different  periods  of  the  year,  and  that  it  rose  at  the  same  point  at  the  same  period 
of  each  year.  Naturally  they  would  then  fix  the  extreme  points  of  the  sun's 
journey  on  the  horixon,  the  southern  and  northern  solstices,  and  then  they  would 
learn  to  sulidivide  the  distance  between  these  two  points,  and  so  would  have  their 
calendar. 

"  These  temples  are  of  special  interest,  as  they  supply  us  with  the  only  known 
instance  of  orientation  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  where  the  conditions  of  solsti- 
tial orientation  are  the  reverse  of  what  they  are  in  the  northern  heraispheie. " 
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M'Telegwa  it  faces  south-west,  and  at  Ingangase  it  faces 
west. 

At  Chum  Ruins  the  base  of  the  conical  buttress,  which  is 
on  the  south-west  side  and  faces  the  south-west,  is  eight  feet 
in  diameter  and  four  feet  on  the  summit,  and  is  approached 
by  steps. 

At  Umtelekwe  (Sabi)  there  are  two  rounded  buttresses 
with  granite  steps  leading  to  the  summits. 

The  rounded  buttress  in  No.  2  Ruin  at  Khami,  which 
commands  a  view  of  the  whole  length  of  the  gully-approach, 
may  have  been  a  look-out.  At  any  rate,  its  purpose  is 
doubtful. 

Sir  John  Willoughby,  in  Further  Excavations  at  Zimbabwe^ 
describes  a  curious  conglomeration  of  buttresses  on  the  south 
side  of  No.  i  Ruin  at  Zimbabwe,  which  leads  up  to,  and 
apparently  culminates  in,  the  highest  point  of  the  outside 
wall,  which  commands  a  view  of  the  interior  of  the  temple. 
The  buttresses,  Sir  John  says,  are  carefully  built  on  the  out- 
side, but  their  interiors  are  simply  filled  in  with  a  mass  of 
stones  piled  one  upon  the  other. 

The  high  platform  at  Thabas  Imamba  Ruins,  which  is 
approached  by  a  flight  of  twelve  steps,  is  believed  to  be  the 
summit  of  a  conical  tower,  but  owing  to  the  ruins  having 
been  filled  in,  it  is  at  present  impossible  to  make  an  examina- 
tion. 

Descriptions  of  the  cones  at  Zimbabwe  and  elsewhere  are 
included  in  the  description  of  each  ruin. 

Each  ruin  of  the  first  Zimbabwe  period  so  far  discovered, 
and  which  is  situated  on  a  kopje  or  on  a  precipitous  bluffy 
has  a  natural  platform  on  the  summit  of  the  rock  protected 
on  the  outside  by  the  precipice  only.  These  are  believed 
to  have  been  sacred  inclosures  used  for  the  purposes  of 
Phallic  worship,  and  would  have  held  a  large  number  of 
worshippers. 
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21.  Cellars. — These  cellars  as  seen  only,  so  far,  in  Mata- 
beleland  at  the  Mudnezero,  N'Natali,  and  Regina  Ruins, 
appear  to  have  been  the  work  of  the  periodj  probably  the 
third  or  fourth,  when  the  filling  in  of  the  inclosures  was 
commonly  practised.  These  are  built  of  the  usual  granite 
blocks,  without  mortar,  and  in  the  usual  Zimbabwe  fashion, 
have  cemented  floors,  and  are  domed  or  arched  over  with 
stonework,  and  have  a  small  aperture  left  in  the  centre  of 
the  top.  These  cellars  vary  considerably  in  size.  The  three 
cellars  at  Mudnezero  Ruins  are  nine  feet  in  depth  and  six 
feet  in  diameter.  The  cellar  at  N'Natali  is  six  feet  in  depth 
and  four  feet  in  diameter,  while  the  cellars,  if  they  are  cellars, 
at  the  Regina  Ruins,  though  more  numerous,  are  very  much 
smaller.  It  has  been  suggested  that  those  at  Regina  Ruins 
were  merely  large  drains  for  carrying  the  rain-water  from  the 
upper  terrace  past  the  lower  terraces  and  so  out  of  the 
building. 

These  cellars,  being  built  on  the  lower  and  original  floors, 
are  believed  to  have  been  erected  immediately  before  the 
inclosures  in  which  they  stand  were  filled  in.  The  apertures 
of  these  cellars  were  covered  by  large  stones,  and  the  cement 
floor,  up  to  which  they  almost  reached,  was  laid  completely 
over  them.  There  was  no  "  find "  in  any  of  these  cellars. 
Treasure  chambers  were  concealed  under  the  floors  of  the 
Phoenician  temples  (Rawlinson). 

The  so-called  "slave  pits"  in  the  Inyanga  district  are  of  an 
entirely  different  plan  and  construction  to  the  cellars  found  in 
these  ruins. 

Caves  in  rocks  inclosed  within  the  main  walls  were  floored 
with  cement  and  probably  were  used  as  cellars  for  storing 
grain. 


22.  Drains. — Both  at  Zimbabwe  and  at  Mundie  a  drain 
runs  through  the  main  outer  wall  on  the  north-east  side  of 
the  ruins.     In  no  other  ruins  so  far  discovered  have  similar 
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drains  been  found.  These  are  flush  with  the  cemented 
flooring  and  incline  outwards  and  slightly  downwards.  Sir 
John  Willoughby  discovered  a  small  drain  in  No.  i  Ruin, 
Zimbabwe,  underneath  one  of  the  inner  passages,  with  an 
outlet  in  the  centre  of  the  step  running  across  the  passage. 
There  is  only  a  very  slight  fall  in  the  cemented  floors  of 
all  ruins,  and  it  is  possible  that  these  drains  carried  off  the 
tropical  rains  falling  within  the  inclosures  of  the  ruins,  as 
these  inclosures  and  courtyards,  as  explained  later,  were 
not  roofed  in.  In  No.  i  Ruin,  Zimbabwe,  the  floor  inclines 
slightly  to  the  north-east  to  where  the  drain  passes  through 
the  wall. 

These  drains,  it  will  be  noticed,  are  only  in  first -period 
buildings,  where  the  main  walls  are  from  ten  feet  to  sixteen 
feet  in  width,  and  through  which  the  rain-water  might  have 
some  little  difficulty  in  passing,  notwithstanding  their  being 
built  of  dry  masonry.  In  walls  built  during  the  second 
Zimbabwe  period,  which  usually  do  not  exceed  three  to  four 
feet  in  width,  the  water  would  percolate  from  the  floors 
through  the  dry  masonry  almost  as  quickly  as  it  fell  in  the 
showers. 

All  the  interior  buildings  on  the  cemented  floors  have  a 
raised  edge,  generally  from  about  three  inches  to  sixteen 
inches  wide,  of  the  floor  inclosing  the  bottom  portion  of  their 
outside  walls  and  reaching  up  to  about  one  foot  in  height. 
The  top  edge  is  rounded  off  on  the  outside.  This  raised 
edging  would  prevent  the  rain-water  percolating  into  the 
buildings. 


23.  Incomplete  buildings. — In  several  {>arts  of  Rhodesia 
there  are  foundations  only  of  true  Zimbabwe  buildings. 
These  foundations  have  no  debris  of  granite  blocks  around 
them,  and  the  upper  portions  of  the  foundations  are  clean 
and  level,  offering  strong  presumptive  evidence  that  they 
were  incompleted  buildings. 
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24.  Buildings  never  roofed. — In  not  one  of  over  two  hun- 
dred ruins  in  Rhodesia  which  have  been  examined  are  there 
any  evidences  that  the  buildings  or  even  the  inclosures  were 
ever  roofed.  Nor  do  those  ruins  whose  walls,  owing  to  non- 
reoccupation,  still  stand  somewhat  near  their  original  heights 
show  any  signs  of  their  having  been  roofed  in.  Indeed,  the 
extent  of  some  of  the  inclosures  and  their  most  irregular 
shapes  entirely  preclude  all  probability  of  roofing  being 
erected.  Every  archceologist  who  has  inspected  the  ruins  in 
Rhodesia  has  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion.  Certainly  the 
temples  in  which  Phallic  worship  was  conducted  were  with- 
out roofs,  for,  in  the  old  historic  words  of  writers  on  this 
subject,  these  were  all  "  open  to  the  light  of  heaven," 

There  appears  to  be  an  agreement  of  opinion  that  these 
buildings,  like  those  in  Syria,  Arabia,  Sardinia,  and  Mediter- 
ranean countries,  were  primarily  strongholds,  places  of  asylum 
in  case  of  attacks,  towers  of  observation,  temples,  treasure 
stores,  food  depositories  in  the  event  of  siege,  and  arsenals  of 
arms.  In  many  of  the  first-period  ruins  in  Rhodesia  gold* 
smelting  and  the  manufacture  of  gold  ornaments  were  also 
carried  on  very  extensively. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  large  populations  which  are  known 
to  have  lived  near  each  important  ruin  could  not  possibly 
have  been  housed  in  these  buildings,  especially  as  certain 
inclosures  would  be  set  aside  for  some  of  the  above  purposes. 
Probably  only  the  consul  or  overlord  for  each  district  com- 
prised in  the  sovereign  undertaking  (for  mining  in  the  ancient 
days,  as  we  have  shown  in  the  chapter  on  "Ancient  Gold- 
mining,"  was  not  an  individual  enterprise,  but  that  of  the 
State)  and  some  of  his  chief  taskmasters  and  stewards,  and 
the  priests  and  their  attendants,  with  their  families,  occupied 
such  of  the  inclosures  as  were  not  required  for  the  purposes 
specified.  These  occupiers  are  believed  by  archaeologists  and 
antiquarians  to  have  lived  in  lighter  buildings  erected,  of 
course  with  roofs,  within  the  various  inclosures,  one  inclosure 
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being  reserved  for  each  family,  while  the  general!  population 
lived  in  dwellings  of  the  same  type  grouped  round  the  main 
ruin,  evidently  covering,  at  least  in  some  instances,  very  large 
areas  of  countryside.* 

25.  Ornamentation, — In  the  Rhodesian  Zimbabwes  there 
are  five  principal  patterns  of  decoration  introduced  into  the 
walls  of  the  buildings,  these  being  known  as  Dentelle,  Chev- 
ron, Herring-bone,  Sloping-block,  and  Check. 

Dentelle. — This  pattern  is  formed  by  placing  blocks  of 
stone  of  one  or  two  rows  edgeways  or  cornerwise  to  flush 
with  the  wall,  resembling  chevron  pattern  laid  flat.  This  is  a 
rare  pattern,  and  so  far  has  only  been  found  at  M'Tendele  and 
Zimbabwe,  at  which  latter  place  it  is  present  near  the  summit 
of  the  conical  tower,  where,  writes  Mr.  Swan,  it  faces  the 
setting  sun  at  the  winter  solstice.  This  pattern  is  also  found 
in  the  steep  passage-way  of  the  Acropolis.  At  MTendele 
this  pattern  is  in  two  rows  facing  W.N.W, 

Ciievron, — This  decorative  pattern  is  formed  with  tile-like 
stones  placed  chevron  wise,  making  a  double  row  of  triangles 
with  apices  up  and  down  alternately,  the  spaces  between 
being  sometimes  neatly  filled  in  with  smaller  stones.  Mr. 
Bent  supposes  this  pattern  to  be  symbolical  of  fertility, 
and  states  that  it  resembles  the  Egyptian  heiroglyphic 
symbol  for  water,  and  that  it  is  similar  to  the  symbol  for 
the  zodiacal  sign  of  Aquarius.  On  Phoenician  coins  re- 
presenting a  ship  the  sea  is  shown  by  chevron  pattern. 
This  pattern  has  only  been   found   \x\   three  ruins,  namely, 

'  Sir  John  Willoughljy  writes:  "Among  ihc  many  problems  suggested  by 
the  cxcavalion  of  these  luins  is  ihal  of  how  ihc  inha.l>iLants  sheltered  themselves. 
So  far  no  trace  of  roofing  has  been  discovered,  and  indeed,  as  before  said,  I  think 
the  size  of  the  inclosures  precludes  the  possibility  of  their  having  been  roufed, 
added  to  which  the  majority  form  only  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle.  Possibly 
the  inhabitants  built  their  huts  or  houses  within  these  inclosures,  one  or  more 
being  occupied  by  each  family.  It  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  they  lived 
within  the  open  walls  without  shelter  and  exposed  to  the  tropical  downpours  of 
the  rainy  season. " 

"The  nilraghewas  but  the  nucleus  of  a  large  township." — PitJtliOT  and  CuiPIKZ. 
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Umnukwana,  Dhlo-dhlo,  and  the  elliptical  temple  at  Zim- 
babwe. Chevron  pattern  is  found  on  the  cartouches  of  the 
kings  of  the  earliest  Egyptian  dynasties  (Brugsch)  and  also 
on  Punic  ste!«  (Rawlinson). 

■  At  Umnukwana  it  is  found  in  No.  2  inclosurc,  and  it 
extends  the  whole  length  of  the  south  inside  wall,  and  also 
for  seven  feet  along  the  west  inside  wall,  and  is  about  twelve 
feet  above  the  original  floor  of  the  ancients. 

At  Zimbabwe  this  pattern  extends  for  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  on  the  outer  side  of  the  main  wall  of  the 
temple,  facing  the  south,  south-east,  and  east,  and  is  in  two 
tiers,  being  a  few  courses  from  the  summit  of  the  wall 

Herring-bone. — This  pattern  is  far  more  generally  used,  and 
is  made  of  double  rows  of  stones,  hewn  into  a  kind  of  tile 
and  placed  obliquely  one  row  at  right  angles  to  the  other. 
This  pattern  is  most  usually  made  of  granite,  but  at  M'Popoti 
\  it  is  made  of  ironstone  slate,  and  at  Impanka  and  Mudnezero 
of  ribbon  slate.  At  Little  Umnukwana  Ruins  the  tiles  of 
which  this  pattern  is  made  are  of  an  unusually  large  size, 
being  about  twelve  inches  in  length.  An  old  engraving  in 
Herr  Mohr's  work  shows  herring-bone  pattern  on  the  inside 
of  Tati  Ruins.  At  Lundi  and  Lower  Lundi  ruins  the  herring- 
bone patterns  are  very  low  down  on  the  walls. 

■  Slopittg-block.Slwglei  rows  of  sloping  blocks,  resembling 
the  lower  course  of  herring-bone  pattern  and  inclining  to 
either  direction,  are  to  be  found  in  several  ruins.  These  rows 
are  generally  made  with  small  tile-like  blocks. 

■  Check. — This  appears  to  be  the  most  common  ornamenta- 
tion. It  is  formed  by  rows  of  gaps  of  two  inches  between 
the  blocks,  and  resembles  the  squares  on  a  chessboard.  The 
Check  Ruins  in  the  M'Pateni  district  of  Belingwe  arc  peculiar 

■  in  that  their  walls,  both  inside  and  outside,  are  profusely 

covered  with  check  patterns.*        CUr-f\r  ic  fKf»  nrfv^Wxna  nattr=rn 

in  second-period  Zimbabwes, 
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26.  Position  of  ornamentation. — Archseologists  and  anti- 
quarians place  great  importance  on  the  exact  position  of  the 
various  patterns  in  ascertaining  the  orientation  and  occidenta- 
tion  of  the  Rhodesian  Zimbabwes.  Whether  the  ancients 
adopted,  as  it  is  believed  they  did,  any  method  in  fixing  the 
points  of  these  decorative  patterns,  is  a  question  for  scientists 
to  settle,  but  as  a  basis  for  the  further  investigation  of  this 
question  we  detail  the  positions  of  ornamentation  of  some  few 
of  the  ruins.  So  far  as  check  pattern  is  concerned  we  must 
admit  that  this  decoration  has  been  ascertained  to  face  all 
points  of  the  compass.  In  this  list  the  patterns  will  be 
mentioned  as  follows : — 

Dentelle,  D ;  Chevron,  C ;  Herring-bone,  H  ;  Check,  Ck. 


Ruins.                            Pattenu. 

Facing. 

Umnukwana 

C. 

N.  to  E. 

Little  Umnukwana 

H. 

E. 

Ruins  (MTateni) 

H. 

E. 

)>              ij 

H. 

W. 

Ruins  (MTateni) 

Ck. 

N.W. 

Mundie  (No.  3  Ruin)  . 

Ck. 

N.E. 

Nuanetsi 

Ck. 

N.E. 

Bochwa 

Ck.    . 

N.E. 

Escepwe 

Ck.    . 

S.W. 

Ruins  (near  Essengwe) 

H. 

E. 

M'Popoti      . 

Ck.  ai 

id  H. 

W. 

Wedza  (Baden-Powell) 

Ck.  ai 

id  H. 

— 

M'Wele 

H. 

N.W.  and  S.E 

M'Wele  tributary 

Ck, 

S. 

Ingangase    . 

H. 

W. 

N'Natali       . 

Ck. 

W. 

Impanka 

H. 

W. 

Mudnezero  . 

H. 

N.W. 

Lumeni 

Ck.  ai 

id  H. 

N.E.  and  W. 

Golulu. 

Ck.  ai 

id  H. 

W. 

Meewe 

Ck. 

N.E. 

«•               ... 

H. 

S.W. 

^^^^ 


HHI 

Rum^^is^^^B 

I^^R^Op 

Ruins. 

Patterns. 

Facing.                                          ^M 

M'Telegwa  . 

.     H.        . 

^H 

Sebakwe-Umnyati 

.     Ck.      . 

^H 

Umtelekwe  . 

.    H.     . 

N.W.                            ^H 

Tati      . 

.    H.     . 

^^H 

Impakwe 

.    H.     . 

I 

Zimbabwe  (temple)      .    C.       . 

S.S.E.  and  E.                      1 

■ 

.    D.     . 

W.N.W.                        ^M 

^m                        (tower) 

.    D.     . 

^H 

^H                        (Acropolis) .    D.  and  H  . 

■ 

Lundi   . 

.    Ck.  and  H. 

E.                                        ■ 

Lower  Lundi 

.    H.     . 

S.E.                                     ■ 

MTendele    . 

.    D.      . 

W.N.W.                               ■ 

j»                         ' 

.    H.     . 

W.  and  E.                           ■ 

Umtelekwe  (Sabi) 

,    H.      . 

1 

Khami  (No.i, Plateau  A)  Ck.     . 

W.                                       I 

^H 

.      C)Ck.    . 

S.E.  and  N.                         ■ 

^H 

..      C)H.     .        . 

S.W.(2)andN.W.       ^J 

H 

.   Ck.  and  H. 

^H 

■           »      (  »   5) 

.   Ck.    . 

W,                                      ■ 

H           ..      (  ..  6) 

.    H.     . 

W.  to  N.W.                  ^f 

■ 

.    Ck.    . 

^H 

■           1.      (  ..  8)       • 

.    Ck    . 

w.                           ■ 

■ 

.    Ck.  and  H. 

N.N.W.                      ^fl 

■                  (  ..  9) 

.    Ck.    . 

^H 

^P                  (  »  lo) 

.   Ck.    . 

S.W.  and  W.                     ■ 

W            Ihurzi  Ruins 

.    H.     . 

S.W.  to  N.W.                    ■ 

L        Dhlodhio    . 

.    Ck.  and  H. 

N.E.                            ^M 

■              ..           •        • 

.    Ck.  and  H. 

^H 

^b       » 

.   H.     . 

S.W.                   ^W 

^P       .           .        . 

.    H.     . 

■ 

P 

.   Ck.  and  H. 

W.S.W.                            ■ 

1         A  small  portion  of  c 

;hevron  is  found  at  Dhlo-dhlo.                         H 

1          In    the  oldest    or 

first -period    Zimbabwes    the    patterns           H 

appear  to  have  been 

placed   for  purposes  connected   with           | 

the   observation   of  t 

[le  sun   and    are 

not  so  profuse,   the          H 

patterns  employed  bei 

ng  chevron,  dentellc,  and  herring-bone,      ^^H 
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the  two  former  occupying  an  elevated  position  on  the  faces  of 
the  walls. 

At  Zimbabwe  the  two  rows  of  chevron  pattern  run  round  a 
fourth  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  wall  of  the  elliptical 
temple.  Professor  Muller,  the  great  Arabian  archaeologist,  in 
pointing  out  several  very  striking  resemblances  between  the 
temple  of  Marib,  the  ancient  Saba  of  South  Arabia^  and  the 
temple  at  Zimbabwe,  says  that  at  Marib  "the  inscription  is 
in  two  rows,  and  runs  round  a  fourth  part  of  the  circumfer- 
ence," He  also  shows  that  the  principle  of  orientation  at 
Zimbabwe  is  identical  with  that  employed  in  the  temple  at 
Marib. 

In  the  terraced  or  second-period  Zimbabwes  ornamenta- 
tions of  check  pattern  are  to  be  found  on  almost  all  the  faces 
of  the  outside  walls,  whtle  they  are  directed  to  every  point  of 
the  compass,  Mr.  Bent  has  suggested  tliat  the  builders  of 
the  later  Zimbabwe  practised  solar  worship  under  another 
form  to  that  practised  by  the  builders  of  the  earliest  Zim- 
babwes (znde  "  Periods,"  ante).  The  pattern  decidedly  peculiar 
to  this  period  building  is  that  of  check,  and  it  can  be  found 
anywhere  on  the  walls  between  the  foundations  and  the 
summits.  So  profusely  is  this  pattern  employed  during  the 
second  period  that  we  find  it  introduced  in  the  smallest  of 
the  many  retaining  walls  of  this  period.  Dhlo-dhlo,  which 
represents,  except  the  temple  portion,  mainly  the  features  of 
the  second-period  architecture,  Dr.  Schlichter  considers  the 
most  interesting  ruin,  from  an  astronomical  point  of  view, 
south  of  the  Equator. 

In  the  ruins  of  what  is  spoken  of  as  the  decadent  period, 
in  which  the  buildings  are  obviously  of  very  inferior  work- 
manship, no  decorative  pattern  has  yet  been  discovered. 


27.  Absence  of  ornamentation. — In  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  ruins  of  Rhodesia  no  ornamentation  can  be  found, 
notwithstanding  that  these  are  of  the  class  of  ruins  in  which 
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ornamentation  might  have  been  expected.  All  the  other 
usual  evidences  of  orientation  and  occidentation  are  present 
in  the  elliptical  plan,  position  of  entrances,  etc.,  and  in  all 
probability  the  patterns  once  existed.  Owing  to  the  patterns 
of  the  first- period  buildings,  especially  chevron  and  dentelle, 
being  so  far  only  found  in  an  elevated  position,  they  have 
disappeared  with  the  dilapidations  of  the  upper  portions  of 
the  walls,  and  in  cases  where  first -period  ruins  have  been 
filled  in  the  patterns  on  the  inside  walls  have  become  buried. 
Herring-bone  pattern  is  very  apt  to  disappear  when  once 
the  row  of  blocks  immediately  above  it  has  been  removed. 
For  instance,  at  No.  3  Ruin  at  Khami  the  lower  portion  of  a 
herring-bone  pattern,  which  is  believed  to  have  once  extended 
for  a  considerable  length  round  the  face  of  this  building,  is 
now  only  represented  by  a  few  small  slabs,  and  these  are 
becoming  less  in  number  every  few  months. 

28.  Other  decorations, — At  some  ruins  of  the  first  and 
second  periods  the  ancients  have  decorated  portions  of  the 
walls  by  introducing  blocks  of  other  stone  than  that  with 
which  the  buildings  are  erected.  These  create  a  contrast,  the 
foreign  stone  being  most  frequently  laid  in  methodical  pattern. 
For  example,  in  the  temple  at  Zimbabwe,  on  two  walls  near 
the  conical  tower,  there  is  a  decoration  of  black  stones  alter- 
nating with  the  granite  blocks ;  at  Dhlo-dhlo  are  two  parallel 
lines  of  dark  ironstone  introduced  on  the  north  side ;  at  Bala- 
bala  a  course  of  white  quartz  blocks  runs  round  the  wall, 
and  at  Khami  and  other  ruins  diorite  blocks  are  introduced 
into  the  wall  among  the  granite  blocks,  evidencing  the  in- 
tention of  the  ancients  to  decorate  the  walls.  These  instances 
could  easily  be  multiplied. 


[For  notes  on  the  construction  of  ancient  ruins  in  In« 
and  Mount  Fura  districts  see  Chapter  xxv.] 


CHAPTER   XIII 
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Derivation — Early  References— Explorers— Situation — Period — Import- 
ance —  Extent  —  Ornamentation  —  General  Description  —  Cones, 
Towers,  and  Buttresses — Notes. 


Derivation  of  name, 

ON  the  question  of  the  derivation  of  the  name  "  Zim- 
babwe" there  are  many  and  utterly  diverse  opinions, 
to  no  one  of  which  can  we,  at  present,  commit  ourselves, 
though  the  one  suggested  by  Mr.  Bent  would  appear  to  be 
the  most  probable. 

(i)  Mr.  Bent  suggests  that  it  is  of  Abantu  origin,  and 
came  from  the  north,  where,  he  says,  it  is  generally  used 
to  denote  the  head  kraal  of  any  chief.  Zi,  he  argues,  is  the 
Abantu  root  for  a  village,  umzi  being  in  Zulu  the  term  for  a 
collection  of  kraals.  Zimbab  would  signify  somewhat  the 
same,  or  rather  "the  great  kraal,"  and  we  is  the  terminal 
denoting  an  exclamation,  so  that  Zimbabwe  would  mean, 
"  Here  is  the  great  kraal."  Some  authorities  state  that  the 
word  "  Zimbabwe  "  is  used  north  of  the  Zambesi  to  describe 
the  head  kraal. 

(2)  Other  writers  suggest  a  connection  with  one  of  thftl 
places  called  in  the  Scriptures  "Saba,"  of  which  there  were' 
three,  two  in  South  Arabia  and  a  third  not  located.  The 
River  Saba  or  Sabi  (Sabia  in  old  Portuguese  records)  flows 
seventy  miles  to  the  west  of  Zimbabwe,  and  on  the  whole 
of  its  watersheds  and  valleys  ancient  ruins  of  the  earlier  type 
are  exceedingly  numerous.     It  is  contended  that  the  name 
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Saba  or  Sabx  was  given  to  it  on  account  of  the  alleged 
occupation  of  this  country  by  the  Sabaeans,  the  people  of 
South  Arabia,  whose  capital  was  Saba,  which  is  now  called 
Marib.  The  oldest  Arab  records  speak  of  the  country  of 
Saba  as  lying  inland  to  the  west  of  Sofaia. 

(3)  At  least  one  writer  connects  the  name  with  the 
Zimbas,  Owazimba,  Mouzimbas  or  Cazembe  mentioned  by 
Diege  de  Couto,  a  people  who  occupied  country  north  of 
Tete,  on  the  Zambesi,  and  who  were  not  vassals  to  the  king- 
dom of  Monomotapa.  These  have  been  described  as  the 
Goths,  Huns,  and  Vandals  of  South-East  Africa.  They 
devastated  three  hundred  leagues  on  the  coast  and  entered 
Monomotapa,  where,  old  records  say,  "they  entrenched 
themselves."  A  French  map  of  1705  shows  the  country 
of '*  Les  Zim  Muzimba,  Peuples  Anthrophages"  as  consider- 
ably north  of  the  Zambesi  above  Tete,  and  within  it  is 
marked  "  Forteresse  Zimbas."  These  people  are  supposed 
to  be  the  Abolosi  who  piled  up  the  ramparts  of  unhewn 
stones  on  the  kopjes  of  Southern  Rhodesia,  and  which  are 
known  as  Abolosi  forts. 

(4)  Mr.  Selous  believes  Zimbabwe  (pronounced  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  Zim-bad-gi,  in  others  Ztm-bab-wl)  to  be 
derived  from  the  words  "umba"  or  "imba,"  a  building, 
plural  "Zimba, "  and  "mabgi,"  stones,  those  words  being 
used  at  the  present  day  in  Mashonaland.  Thus,  he  states, 
Zimbabwe  means  "  buildings  of  stones." 

The  Rev.  G.  Cullen  Reed,  L.M.S.  Station,  Bulalema, 
suggests,  "  So  far  I  have  not  got  one  of  the  old  men  to 
say  there  was  a  definite  meaning  to  the  term  '  Zimbabwe/ 
save  as  to  the  name  of  the  old  capital  of  Mamba.  It 
may,  however,  be  derived  from  the  words  ndsiviu  and  ibgwe, 
and  mean  a  '  spirit  of  the  rock.' " 

Earliest  references. 
De  Barros  (1552)  mentions  "the  great  Zimbaoe,  or  King's 
Place,"  or  rather  the  ruins  of  it 
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Duarte  Barbosa  (1560):  "In  the  interior  (from  Sofala) 
fifteen  or  twenty  days'  journey,  is  a  great  population  named 
Zirabaohe."  .  .  .  "Among  such  people  is  very  often  the  King 
of  Benemotapa,"  (Beneraotapa  and  Monoraotapa  are  terms 
used  indiscriminately.) 

Livio  Sanuto  (1588)  writes:  "In  the  midst  of  the  ancient 
mines  (of  Monomotapa)  that  are  known,  Zimbaoe  stands. 
The  word  '  Zimbaoe '  signifies  '  court,'  and  any  place  where 
the  Benemotapa  (king)  goes  is  called  so.  Ptolemy  calls  the 
place  Ages)'mba." 

Jesuit  records  (1560-1750),  in  referring  to  "Zimbaoe"  in 
Monomotapa,  state  that  Father  Gonsalvo  Silveira,  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  "  entered  Zimbaoe,  where  he  was  hospitably 
received  by  the  emperor  (king),"  that  "  he  presented  the 
king  with  a  silver  statue  of  the  Blessed  Mary,"  and  describe 
how  later  he  baptised  the  king  and  his  head-men  at  Zim- 
baoe, and  so  rose  the  ire  of  the  Arabs  at  Zimbaoe,  who 
endeavoured  to  poison  the  king's  mind  against  Silveira  and 
Christianity.  The  king  was  young,  and  his  mother  became 
influenced  by  the  Arabs.*  "  On  the  Fourth  Sunday  in  Lent, 
1561,"  Father  Silveira,  the  proto-martyr  of  Monomotapa,  was 
murdered  by  Arab  merchants,  as  the  letters  suggest,  at  some 
settlement  near  the  Mosengesses  River,  a  tributary  of  the 
Zambesi. 

The  Portuguese  column  sent  "  ( i )  to  make  the  gospel 
known,  (2)  to  obtain  riches  from  Monomotapa  to  support  the 
great  expenses  of  Portugal  in  India,  (3)  to  take  vengeance 
for  the  murder  of  Father  Silveira,"  communicated,  July  1572, 
vrith  the  Emperor  of  Monomotapa  "  at  his  chief  place  Zim- 
baoe, distant  280  leagues  from  Sena,  where  the  rich  mines  of 
Masapa  are  situated." 

Alvarez  (translated  in  1600)  states;  "For  here  in  Torva 
and    in   divers    places   of   Monomotapa    are    till   this    day 

*  The  Arabs  were  finally  driven  out  of  Rhodesia  by  Utnpezene  just  previously 
to  Mocilikmt^c's  invasion  of  the  country.  An  Anb  embassy  to  King  Lo  'Bengula 
met  with  a,  discouraging  reception. 
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remaining  massive,  huge,  and  ancient  buildings  of  timber, 
lime,  and  stone,  being  singular  workmanship,  the  like  whereof 
are  not  to  be  found  in  alt  the  provinces  thereabouts.  Here  is 
also  a  mightie  wall  of  five  and  twenty  spans  thick  which  the 
people  ascribe  to  the  workmanship  of  the  divell,  being  from 
Sofala,  510  miles  the  nearest  way." 

Dapper  says :  "In  this  country,  far  to  the  inland  on  a 
plain  .  .  .  stands  a  famous  structure  called  Simbaae." 

These  two  last  accounts  were  derived  by  the  Portuguese 
only  from  Arab  sources. 

It  is  impossible  to  state  how  far  some  of  the  references 
apply  to  the  Great  Zimbabwe,  as  the  Jesuit  letters  mention 
several  Zimbaoes  in  different  parts  of  Monomotapa,  at  which 
the  king  visited,  and  where  were  Christian  missions,  there 
being  no  less  than  fourteen  missionary  provinces  in  Mono- 
motapa with  a  large  number  of  churches.  However,  it  is 
believed  that  a  Christian  church  existed  at  the  Great 
Zimbabwe.  One  Zimbaoe,  mentioned  as  one  of  the  courts 
of  the  King  of  Monomotapa,  was  north  of  "Massaqueca" 
("  Massi  Kessi  of  to-day),  probably  Masapa. 

A  French  map  of  1705  shows  "Ville  Royale  du  Mono- 
motapa "  at  a  point  which  may  or  may  not  be  that  of  the 
Great  Zimbabwe.* 

All  Portuguese  accounts  agree  in  stating  that  the  residents 
of  the  Zimbaoes  or  Zimbabwes  and  the  principal  portion  of 
the  population  of  Monomotapa  were  Mocarangas  (Makalakas 
or  Makalangas,  or  Bakalangas). 

MM.  Monteiro  and  Gamitto,  who  in  1831  made  a  journey 
through  Zambesia  and  Cazembe,  speak  of  numerous  Zim- 
baoes to  the  north  of  the  Zambesi,  as  also  does  Dr.  Living- 

*  Some  portions  of  the  country  iacluded  in  thoj  m»p  are  lairly  accurately 
marked  off,  but  the  markings  of  other  portions  remind  one  of  Swift's  lines— 

"  So  gcogmphers  in  Afric  maps 
With  savage  pictures  fill  their  gaps ; 
And  o'er  the  inhabitable  downs 
Place  elephants  instead  of  towns." 
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stone  at  a  later  date,  while  Dr.  Lacerda  (1831)  states  that 
King  Cazembe's  court  or  Zimbaoe  was  at  the  south  end  of 
Lake  Moero,  which  is  four  hundred  and  fifty  miles  north  of 
the  Zambesi. 

Rediscoverer  of  Zimbabwe. — These  ruins  were  first  redis- 
covered by  Mr.  Adam  Renders,  an  American,  in  1868 
{R.G.S.  Journal,  1891,  February,  p.  105). 

Explorers  of  Zimbabwe. — In  1871  a  German  traveller, 
Karl  Mauch,  visited  Zimbabwe,  and  investigated  these  ruins. 
His  description  of  these  ruins  Js  considered  careful  and 
accurate,  but  his  speculations  as  to  their  origin  were  alto- 
gether discredited  by  archaeologists.  He  makes  reference 
to  a  sacrifice  which  took  place  among  the  natives  of  this 
locality  in  his  day, 

Mr.  Thomas  Baines.  F.R.G.S.,  the  explorer,  visited  these 
ruins  in  the  early  seventies,  and  his  paintings  of  the 
Acropolis  ruins,  of  the  elliptical  temple,  and  of  the  sacred 
conical  tower,  the  latter  showing  the  native  sacrifice  of  black 
oxen,  are  considered  to  exactly  represent  the  ruins,  and  several 
authors  of  works  on  South-East  African  subjects  include  his 
paintings  of  Zimbabwe  ruins  among  their  illustrations. 

Messrs.  Willie  and  Harry  Posselt,  who  reside  on  their 
farms  close  to  Zimbabwe,  and  who  were  in  this  country 
long  before  the  Chartered  Company  had  acquired  their 
interest  in  these  territories,  have  frequently  examined  the 
ruins,  and  they  discovered  the  soapstone  birds  and  the  cylin-^ 
der  in  these  ruins  which  are  mentioned  in  Chapter  xi. 

Mr.  Edward  Muller  likewise  has  examined  these  ruins,  and 
it  was  he  who  discovered  the  wooden  bowl  with  the  zodiacal 
signs,  an  illustration  of  which  forms  the  frontispiece  in 
Mr.  Bent's  work.  This  bowl  was  found  in  a  cave  on 
Mount  Victoria,  close  to  the  Cotopaxi  gold-reef,  sixteen 
miles  west  of  Zimbabwe. 

in  November  and  December,  1892,  Sir  John  Willoughby 
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delivered  on  the  24th  November,  1890,  at  the  Royal  Geo- 
graphical Society's  meeting,  described  these  ruins. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Selous,  the  celebrated  African  hunter,  also  visited 
Zimbabwe,  and  states  his  opinion  as  to  the  ancient  builders 
in  Travel  and  Adventure  in  South-East  Africa  (published 
by  Rowland  Ward  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  London). 

Situation:  20'  16'  30"  south  latitude  and  31'  10*  10*  east 
longitude ;  3,600  feet  above  sea-level  Sir  John  Willoughby 
thus  describes  the  locality  of  Zimbabwe.  "Zimbabwe  Hill, 
the  principal  feature  of  the  landscape,  is  a  rocky  eminence 
of  granite,  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  valley  of  the 
Umshagashi  River,  which  flows  south-eastwards  a  distance 
of  about  four  miles  from  it.  Its  elevation  above  the  surround- 
ing plain  is  350  feet,  crowned  on  its  southern  and  western 
sides  by  ruins,  and  on  the  north  side  by  the  extensive  native 
village  of  Mgabe,  named  after  its  dynastic  chief  The  valley, 
some  fifteen  miles  long  by  ten  miles  broad,  is  bounded  on 
the  west  by  broken  and  thickly  wooded  Iiills  of  quartz,  iron, 
sandstone,  and  slate  formation,  which  intervene  between  it 
and  the  plain  surrounding  the  township  of  Victoria ;  on 
the  north  by  a  long  range  of  similar  formation,  called  the 
Besa  Mountains ;  on  the  east  by  a  fine-looking  group  of 
mountains  (the  Inyuni  Hills);  and  on  the  south  by  low 
granite  hills,  forming  the  fringe  of  a  very  broken  granite 
country  separating  the  high  plateau  of  Mashonaland  from 
the  low  country  and  the  valley  of  the  Limpopo  River. 

"  The  principal  ruin,  forming  the  large  elliptical  inclosure 
which,  since  its  discovery,  has  been  termed  the  temple,  lies 
half  a  mile  due  south  of  Zimbabwe  Hill  (the  Acropolis),  and 
from  the  walls  and  network  of  ruins  one  may  suppose  it  was 
at  some  time  or  other  inclosed  and  connected  with  the  hill 
itself.  A  small  valley  ('the  Valley  of  Ruins'),  with  many 
clusters  of  ruins,  intervenes  between  Zimbabwe  Hill  and  the 
high  ground  occupied  by  the  temple  and  numerous  ruins  of 
lesser  importance. 
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"  There  is  an  excellent  and  well-worn  waggon  track  through 
an  easy,  though  hilly  country,  by  which  the  distance  between 
Victoria  and  Zimbabwe  has  been  shortened  to  fifteen  miles, 
and  easily  covered  on  horseback  within  two  and  a  half  hours, 
or  by  ox-waggon  in  a  short  day's  journey." 

In  describing  the  Zimbabwe  Hill,  or  Acropolis,  Mr.  Bent 
remarks ;  "  From  the  top  lovely  views  can  be  obtained  over 
the  distant  Bessa  and  Inyuni  Ranges  on  the  one  side,  and 
over  the  Livouri  Range  and  Providential  Pass  on  the  other, 
whilst  to  the  south  the  view  extends  over  a  sea  of  rugged 
kopjes  down  into  the  Tokwe  Valley.  From  this  point  the 
strategic  value  of  the  hill  is  at  once  grasped,  rising  as  it  does 
out  of  a  well-watered  plain,  unassailable  from  all  sides,  the 
most  commanding  position  in  all  the  country  round" 

Period. — As  before  stated  (Chapter  xii.),  the  architecture  and 
construction  of  the  elliptical  temple  at  Zimbabwe  are  believed 
to  be  of  the  earliest  known  Zimbabwe  period,  which  in  this 
work  is,  for  reasons  explained  before  (Chapter  xii.),  termed 
the  first  Zimbabwe  period.  This  is  shown  by  the  elliptical 
plan  of  building,  the  enormously  wide  foundations,  the  best 
workmanship  on  both  sides  of  the  walls,  and  the  batter-back 
both  of  the  inside  and  outside  of  the  main  walls,  and  by  the 
absence,  except  in  instances  of  obvious  extensions  of  later 
date,  of  any  one  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  styles 
of  architecture  and  construction  of  the  second  or  later  periods. 

With  regard  to  the  Acropolis,  several  writers  hold  that  the 
architecture  of  these  buildings  is  of  a  later  date  than  that 
of  the  elliptical  temple,  but  still  belonging  to  a  period  in 
which  Phallic  worship  was  observed.  But  though  later,  it 
would  be  rash  to  assert  that  its  architecture  and  construction 
were  in  any  way  similar  to  those  of  the  second  period,  for 
the  Acropolis  has  a  massiveness,  symmetry,  width  of  founda- 
tion, and  excellent  workmanship  not  seen  in  the  major 
portions  of  the  buildings  of  the  Dhlo-dhlo,  Khami,  and 
other  ruins  of  the  second  period. 
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In  the  "  Valley  of  Ruins  "  there  are  buildings  of  the  first 
period  and  also  of  late  periods,  some  showing  the  most 
inferior  workmanship  of  the  decadent  period. 

Extent. — The  ruins  still  remaining  occupy  in  a  compact 
form  an  area  of  over  945  yards  by  840  yards,  but  beyond 
this  area  there  are  traces  of  old  foundations  and  debris  of 
stonework  so  dilapidated  that,  until  more  exploration  work 
has  been  done,  it  would  be  difficult  to  define  their  plan  or 
to  show  their  connection  with  the  main  ruins.  This  metro- 
politan centre  must  have  carried  an  immense  population  of 
ancients,  and  this  seems  more  apparent  when  the  evidences 
as  to  the  large  populations  of  such  smaller  ruins  as  Thabas 
Imamba  and  Khami  are  considered.  The  Zimbabwe  ruins 
arc  practically  unexplored,  and  as  silted  soil  has  at  so  many 
ruins  completely  hidden  the  foundation  walls,  so  excavations 
at  Zimbabwe  may  show  that  the  area  occupied  by  the  ruins 
was  once  very  decidedly  more  extensive. 

Importance. — Zimbabwe,  so  far  as  discoveries  made  to  date 
demonstrate  the  fact,  is  the  most  extensive,  massive,  and 
important  group  of  ruins  yet  known  in  Rhodesia.  They 
certainly  are  the  chief  ruins  of  the  Sabi  (Saba  or  Sabae) 
area,  and  are  believed  also  to  have  been  the  ancient  metro- 
polis of  this  country, 

(i)  Several  writers  affirm  what  recent  discoveries  at  these 
ruins  appear  to  evidence,  namely,  tliat  gold  from  many 
mining  districts  was  brought  here  in  dust  form,  also  stored, 
some  being  used  in  the  manufacture  of  gold  ornaments  and 
articles  known  to  have  been  most  extensively  carried  on 
here,  and  some  taken  to  the  ancient  port  of  Sofala.  This 
is  evidenced  by  the  quantity  of  gold-dust  found  in  the  soil 
on  the  floors  of  the  road-protecting  forts,  which  are  at  con- 
siderable distances  from  any  gold  area.  Gold  of  all  qualities 
and  standard  values  is  to  be  found  here,  some  of  which  must 
have  come  from  distant  reefs.  At  Zimbabwe  are  also  found 
gold  ornaments  of  every  shape  and  design,  while  in  many  of 
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the  individual  ruins  throughout  the  country  only  one  or  two 
of  the  many  styles  of  gold  ornaments  are  to  be  found.  Gold- 
smelting  operations  were  carried  on  by  the  ancients  in  No.  3 
Ruin  and  on  the  Acropolis,  and  most  probably  elsewhere  at 
these  ruins. 

(2)  Probably  Zimbabwe  was  the  centre  for  the  religious 
worship  of  the  ancients  of  the  whole  of  this  country,  for  here 
are  found,  in  a  number  undiscovered  in  any  other  Rhodesian 
ruin,  temple  remains,  monoliths,  and  Phallic  emblems,  and 
most  undoubted  evidences  of  nature-worship.  Evidently  the 
great  temple  was  the  St.  Paul's,  or  cathedral,  where  the  great 
national  feasts  were  held,  and  where  the  dates  of  the  seasons 
and  festivals  were  fixed.  Here,  too,  would  be  the  sacred 
oracles,  to  whose  decrees  both  rulers  and  people  would  bow. 
Seeing  the  ancient  nature- worshippers  must  have  been  here 
for  many  centuries  and  that  the  cult  of  its  priestcraft  was, 

antiquarians  affirm,  extremely  close  and  conserved,  de- 
manding proficiency  in  the  then  known  arts  and  sciences, 
we  can  imagine  that  here  \vas  the  college  and  its  professors 
of  the  complicated  ritual  and  deep  learning  which  research 
has  shown  to  have  been  the  characteristic  of  the  Phallic 
worship,  for  the  people,  who  were  educated  in  scientific 
^matters  to  an  extent  almost  beyond  modern  conception, 
would  not  be  ruled  over  by  an  uneducated  priesthood. 

(3)  Here  would  also  be  the  seat  of  government,  the  head- 
quarters of  the  consul  representing  the  home  country,  of 
which  this  was  a  colony,  whether,  as  has  been  suggested, 
once  Sabaean  and  later  Phoenician ;  the  residence  of  the 
director  of  this  sovereign  industry,  for  in  those  ancient  days 
individual  enterprise  in  mining  was  unknown. 

(4)  The  chief  importance  of  these  ruins  lies  in  the  fact  that 
from  their  architecture  and  construction  can  be  deduced  the 
styles  of  architecture  present  in  the  ruins  all  over  the 
country.*     Archaeologists  place  Zimbabwe  in  the  fii 

•  Sec  Perwis,  Chapter  xii. 
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of  the  ancient  architecture  of  this  country.  So  far  no  build- 
ing older  in  type  than  the  elliptical  temple  at  Zimbabwe  has 
yet  been  discovered,  though  others  may  be  of  anterior  date 
but  of  the  same  period  of  architecture.  Possibly  some  of 
the  first-period  ruins  which  lie  between  Zimbabwe  and  the 
lower  valleys  of  the  Sabi  might  have  been  erected  earlier,  as 
the  ancients,  it  is  suggested,  are  not  likely  to  have  built  their 
first  fort  and  temple  at  least  two  hundred  miles  from  the 
coast  as  the  crow  flies.  Moreover,  the  large  elliptical  temple 
was  originally  planned  as  seen  to-day,  and  the  plan,  together 
with  its  massive  walls,  suggests  that  the  ancients,  before  the 
building  was  erected,  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
mining  industry  would  be  permanently  payable,  and  would 
justify  extensive  and  permanent  buildings. 

OrnamentaiioH, — In  the  elliptical  temple  decorative  patterns 
extend  for  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  main  wall  facing  the  south,  south-east,  and  east 
These  consist  of  two  tiers  of  chevron  pattern,  and  are  situated 
a  few  courses  from  the  summit  of  the  wall. 

In  the  large  conical  tower  and  near  its  summit  is  a  course 
of  dentelle  pattern ;  a  portion  of  this  pattern  was  destroyed 
by  Karl  Mauch  in  1871.  This  pattern,  says  Mr.  Swan, 
"seems  to  have  been  orientated  towards  the  setting  sun  at 
the  winter  solstice." 

At  the  Acropolis  a  sort  of  dentelle  pattern  is  inserted  in 
the  wall  at  the  angle  in  the  passage  -  way  of  the  steep 
approach  from  the  bottom  of  the  precipice.  There  are  six 
rows  of  herring-bone  pattern  in  the  wall  of  the  small  plateau 
immediately  below  the  summit  of  the  hill.  On  the  outer 
side  of  the  south-west  wall  of  the  Acropolis  temple  and 
facing  the  south-west,  is  a  decorative  pattern. 


General   description.  —  The    Great    Zimbabwe    comprises 
several  groups  of  ruins,  including — 
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with  great  evenness  of  courses.  The  approaches  to  the  sacred 
inclosure  are  carefully  defended  with  buttresses  on  either  side. 
There  is  a  raised  platform  immediately  in  front  of  the  large 
round  tower,  covered  with  a  flooring  of  thick  cement,  sup- 
ported by  large  stones,  into  which  a  monolith  has  been  stuck. 
This  platform  was  connected  with  the  sacred  inclosure  by  a 
flight  of  cement  steps,  and  was  presumedly  used  for  religious 
purposes.  The  symmetry  of  the  courses  in  the  two  round 
towers  is  remarkable.  The  sacred  inclosure  was  floored  with 
cement  The  battering  of  the  big  tower  is  carried  out  with 
mathematical  accuracy.  A  dentelle  pattern  is  worked  in  the 
upper  courses.  This  pattern  was  partially  destroyed  by  Karl 
Mauch  in  1871.  The  tower  was  probably  thirty-five  feet  in 
height,  with  a  summit  level  of  about  four  feet  in  diameter. 
These  towers  are  proved  by  Mauch  and  Bent  to  be  of  solid 
masonry.  The  rest  of  the  circular  building  is  divided  off 
into  smaller  inclosures. 


(2)  "VALLEY  OF   RUINS." 

The  valley  between  the  circular  ruin  and  the  fortress  on 
the  hill  is  a  mass  of  ruins,  and  includes  at  least  ten  distinct 
elliptical  buildings,  also  traces  of  very  many  otliers,  also  a 
curious  angular  inclosure  divided  into  several  chambers  at 
different  levels.  This  is  No.  i  in  Sir  John  Willoughby's  book 
and  plan.  Mr.  Bent  only  casually  mentions  this  ruin,  but  the 
plan  in  Sir  John's  book  gives  measurements  and  full  descrip- 
tions. This  ruin  is  situated  sixty -three  yards  north  of  the 
large  temple,  and  was  formerly  connected  with  it  on  either 
side  by  walls.  It  has  three  straight  entrances.  Two,  if  not 
three,  round  towers  once  stood  in  Ruin  No.  i,  also  several 
monoliths.  A  narrow  passage  from  this  ruin  conducts  one 
through  a  perfect  labyrinth  of  ruins,  some  of  which  are  of 
inferior  workmanship,  and  doubtless  are  of  a  later  period. 
These  circular  ruins  repeat  themselves  for  about  one  mile. 
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(3)  ACROPOLIS   AND  TEMPLE. 

The  hi!l  fortress  is  of  labyrinthine  character.  The  kopje 
on  which  it  is  erected  is  itself  of  great  natural  strength,  being 
about  500  feet  high,  and  having  on  the  south  side  a  precipice  of 
smooth  rock  of  seventy  feet  to  ninety  feet.  On  the  only  acces- 
sible side  there  is  a  wall  of  massive  thickness,  being  thirteen  feet 
thick  on  the  summit  with  a  batter  of  one  foot  in  six  feet,  and  in 
height  thirty  feet  in  parts,  with  a  flat  causeway  on  the  top, 
decorated  on  the  outer  edge  by  a  succession  of  small  round 
towers  three  feet  in  diameter,  alternating  with  tall  monoliths. 
The  approach  to  the  fortress  is  protected  at  every  turn  with 
traverses  and  ambuscades.  A  flight  of  steps  leads  up  from  the 
bottom  of  the  precipice  (see  description  of  Khami  No.  i  Ruin  as 
to  flight  of  stairs  on  the  face  of  the  precipice),  and  runs  up  an 
exceedingly  narrow  slit  between  the  boulders.  In  front  of  the 
steps  a  portion  of  the  wall  is  built  in  dentelle  pattern.  At  the 
summit  of  the  hill  are  large  boulders  fifty  feet  high,  with 
a  little  plateau  approached  by  narrow  passages  and  steps  on 
either  side,  The  plateau  was  adorned  with  huge  monoliths 
and  decorated  pillars  of  soapstone,  the  patterns  on  which 
were  chiefly  of  a  geometric  character,  one  being  eleven  feet 
six  inches  in  height  The  large  semicircular  space  below 
this  plateau  contained  an  altar  covered  with  cement  The 
labyrinthine  character  of  these  buildings  baffles  description. 
The  fortress  contains  several  buildings  with  ornamental 
patterns  on  the  walls.  A  flight  of  steps  led  from  the 
temple  to  the  gold-smelting  furnaces  and  caves. 

Monoliths. — These,  as  explained  in  Chapters  iii.,  ix.,  and 
xii.,  are  believed  to  have  been  gnomons  for  measuring  shadows 
caused  by  the  sun,  or  for  the  observation  of  stars  at  their 

■  culminations.      There  are  several   large  monoliths  on  the 

■  south-east  wail  of  the  elliptical  temple,  some  of  which  have 
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fallen  down.  Evidences  exist  that  they  were  equidistant. 
One  of  the  largest  standing  was  measured  by  Sir  John 
WiHoughby  and  found  to  be  fourteen  feet  three  inches  in 
length.  This  stands  ten  feet  eight  inches  above  the  accu- 
niulated  soil  and  twelve  feet  three  inches  above  the  top  of  the 
old  cement  floor.  The  foundations  in  which  it  once  stood 
still  remain  in  good  condition.  The  shadow  of  the  monolith 
is  believed  to  mark  with  great  accuracy  the  occurrence  of  the 
solstice.  It  is  believed  that  the  other  monoliths  erected  at 
intervals  on  the  wall  served  to  indicate  the  sub-periods  of  the 
year. 

The  plateau  of  the  Acropolis  was  once  adorned  with  huge 
monoliths  and  decorated  pillars  of  soapstone,  one  being 
eleven  feet  six  inches  in  height.  The  curved  wall  at  the 
western  end  of  the  Acropolis  is  surmounted  with  erect  mono- 
liths facing  the  sun  at  the  winter  solstice. 

A  fractured  soapstone  beam  eleven  feet  long  was  found  by 
Mr.  Bent  at  the  highest  point  of  the  Acropolis  carved  with 
chevron  pattern,  with  images  of  the  sun  and  other  geometrical 
patterns  placed  between  the  bands.  This  beam  acted  as  a 
centre  for  a  group  of  beams.  Two  other  curved  soapstone 
beams  were  also  found  here. 

Cones,  towers,  and  buttresses. — In  the  elliptical  temple  is  a 
circular  tower  just  inside  the  south  wall,  and  which  is  believed  to 
have  originally  been  thirty-five  feet  high.  The  diameter  of  its 
base,  which  is  below  the  cemented  flooring,  is  1717  feet,  and  at 
its  present  level  summit  is  thirty-one  feet  high,  with  a  diameter 
of  four  feet.  Messrs.  Mauch  and  Bent  and  others  have  proved 
that  this  conical  tower,  which  has  a  battering  of  excellent 
workmanship  and  courses  wonderfully  true,  is  perfectly  solid. 
The  foundations  of  this  tower  do  not  reach  the  formation 
rock.  Unfortunately  Karl  Mauch  in  examining  this  tower 
destroyed  a  portion  of  the  dentelle  pattern  which  runs  round 
part  of  the  tower  near  its  summit. 
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A  few  yards  to  the  north-east  of  this  tower  is  a  smaller 
one,  also  proved  to  be  solidly  built. 

The  foundations  of  what  apparently  were  conical  towers 
are  also  found  in  No.  i  Ruin. 

"  In  the  ruin  (No.  i  Ruin),  sixty-two  yards  to  the  north 
of  the  elliptical  temple,  is,"  says  Sir  John  Willoughby,  "a 
curious  conglomeration  of  buttresses  on  the  south  side,  which 
leads  up  to,  and  apparently  culminates  in,  die  highest  point 
of  the  outside  wall,  which  partially  commands  a  view  of  the 
interior  of  the  temple.  The  buttresses  referred  to  are  care- 
fully built  on  the  outside,  but  their  interiors  are  simply  filled 
in  with  a  mass  of  stones  piled  one  upon  the  other." 

In  the  Acropolis  Mr.  Bent  counted  seven  round  towers,  and 
others  had  been  destroyed.  These  towers  alternated  with 
monoliths  on  the  summits  of  the  walls. 

Buttresses  of  another  class  to  those  mentioned  above  form  a 
great  feature  in  the  temple  and  other  buildings,  and  are 
evidently  designed  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  entrances 
and  passage-ways,  especially  in  the  Acropolis.  The  west 
entrance  to  the  temple  has  large  rounded  buttresses  on  the 
inside  on  either  hand,  and  several  of  the  divisional  entrances 
still  show  by  their  foundations  that  they  also  were  buttressed, 
while  the  entrances  into  the  sacred  inclosure,  in  which  stand 
the  conical  towers,  are  also  carefully  buttressed.  In  the 
narrow  ascending  passage  of  the  Acropolis  are  six  buttresses, 
rendering  the  passage  zigzag  and  tortuous,  and  therefore 
easy  of  defence. 


ZIMBABWE   NOTES. 

Soapstone. — A  soapstone  quarry  is  about  fifteen  miles 
north-west  of  the  ruins.  This  was,  most  probably,  the  quarry 
from  which  the  ancients  took  the  soapstone  of  which  some  of 
the  monoliths,  beams,  bowls,  game  stones,  and  the  emblems 
of  Phallic  worship  discovered  here  were  made.  This  stone 
is  found  in  several  parts  of  Rhodesia.     It  is  still  employed 
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by  the  natives  in  making  pipes  for  smoking  I-daha  (hemp) ; 
it  lends  itself  easily  to  the  tool  of  the  artist,  and  is  very  durable. 

Cryptogam. — The  Himyaritic  writing  once  alleged  to  have 
been  carved  on  the  outer  wall  of  the  temple  has  now  been 
shown  never  to  have  existed,  at  any  rate,  there  are  no  signs 
of  its  having  been  destroyed  or  removed. 

Gold  furnaces. — The  ancient  gold-smelting  furnaces  were 
not  built  up  from  the  ground,  but  sunk  into  the  floors. 
Sir  John  Willoughby  found  three  of  these  holes  close  to- 
gether in  the  floors  of  an  elliptical  ruin  (No.  3  Ruin  on  his 
map)  lying  very  slightly  west  of  half-way  between  the 
elliptical  temple  and  the  Acropolis.  The  built-up  furnaces 
which  Mr.  Bent  found  on  the  Acropolis,  and  which  he 
alleged  were  gold-smelting  furnaces,  have  since  been  shown 
to  be  old  Kaffir  iron  furnaces  (see  Chapter  vi.),  but  portions 
of  ancient  crucibles  showing  gold  in  the  flux  have  been 
found  by  several  explorers  on  this  hilL 

Native  furnaces, — Portions  of  the  ruins  have  for  many 
succeeding  generations  of  natives  been  used  for  their  iron- 
smelting  industry,  and  debris  heaps  of  their  slag,  smelted 
iron,  and  ashes  are  found  in  abundance.  The  local  natives 
affirm  that  the  Barotsi,  who  now  live  north  of  the  Zambesi, 
and  who  are  known  as  a  nation  of  ironworkers,  once  occupied 
these  ruins.  The  remains  of  Kaffir  furnaces  are  still  to  be 
seen  in  several  of  the  ruins. 

Caves. — Caves  within  the  ruins  have  been  extensively 
utilised  by  the  ancients  and  floored  with  cement.  There 
is  a  cave  under  the  largest  and  highest  rock  in  No,  3  Ruin 
(in  Sir  John  Willoughby's  plan).  There  are  two  caves  at  the 
extreme  south  and  south-east  parts  of  the  Acropolis,  and 
others  may  possibly  be  discovered.  There  are  also  caves  in 
some  of  the  kopjes  beyond  the  area  of  the  ruins,  and  in  these 
certain  ancient  relics  have  been  discovered. 

frisk  ArchcEological  Society. — Mr.  King,  representative  of 
this  society,  visited  Zimbabwe  with  Mr.  Bent, 
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Earthquake. — Tradition  prevailed  among  the  Arabs  of  the 
eleventh  century  that  Zimbabwe  was  destroyed  in  the  fifth 
century  by  an  earthquake. 

A  correction, — The  gold  stated  in  Monovwtapa  (Chapter 
xvi.)  to  have  been  found  by  Mr.  Burnham  at  Zimbabwe  was 
actually  found  by  him  at  the  Dhlo-dhlo  ruins. 

Jesuit  chapel. — No  traces  of  the  chapel  of  the  Jesuit 
missionaries  (1560-1760),  stated  in  Monomotapa  to  have  been 
erected  at  Zimbabwe,  have  been  discovered. 

Parallel  walls. — No  other  ruin  than  the  elliptical  temple, 
in  Rhodesia,  so  far  discovered,  has  an  inner  wall  running 
parallel  with  the  main  outer  wall. 

Roofed  passages. — At  one  point  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Acropolis,  between  the  precipice  and  high  boulders,  the 
internal  masonry,  which  is  very  huge  and  massive,  is  pierced 
with  roofed-in  passages.  These  are  the  only  examples  of 
this  work  yet  found  in  Rhodesia  if  we  exclude  the  long 
entrance  through  the  front  wall  of  the  Umnukwana  ruins. 

Alan  Wilson  Memorial. — The  remains  of  Major  Alan 
Wilson  and  his  companions,  who  were  killed  at  the  Shanghani 
whilst  pursuing  the  fugitive  king  Lc  'Bengula,  were  removed 
from  the  Shanghani  and  interred  between  the  Temple  and  the 
Acropolis  at  Zimbabwe,  and  a  monument  now  marks  the 
spot. 

Water, — Water  can  be  obtained  from  a  spring  near  the 
temple  or  from  a  stream  on  the  north-west  side.  There  is 
also  a  good  stream  six  hundred  yards  to  the  east,  and  this 
drains  the  valley  between  the  Temple  and  the  Acropolis. 
There  are  also  pools  in  marshy  tracts  along  the  tributaries 
of  the  Umshagashi  River,  which  is  four  miles  distant  to  the 
east. 

Morgensteme   Mission. — This   mission   station   lies   a 
east  of  Zimbabwe,  and  is  about  one  and  a  half  hour 
from  the  ruins. 

The  ruins  and  gold-reefs, — Zimbabwe  is  buil' 
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granite  formation,  and  is  distant  between  five  and  twelve 
miles  from  the  nearest  points  of  any  gold-reef.  This  distance 
from  a  gold  area  is  the  greatest  yet  known  of  any  ruins,  save 
those  of  road-protecting  forts,  being  from  the  quartz  forma- 
tion. One  peculiarity  has  struck  several  writers  who  have 
visited  these  ruins,  namely,  that  on  the  gold-reefs  of  this 
district  there  have  been  no  traces  so  far  discovered  of  any 
ancient  workings  for  gold.  Notwithstanding  that  gold- 
winning  was  the  primary  object  of  the  ancients,  and  that 
here  must  have  been  a  large  population  interested  in  gold- 
mining,  the  reefs  in  this  district  are  absolutely  virgin. 

The  following  reefs  in  this  district  on  which  claims  have 
been  developed  show  no  signs  upon  them  of  having  once 
been  worked  for  gold  by  the  ancients  : — 


Cotopaxi. 

Scotchman. 

Victoria. 

Ben. 

N  or  thu  m  ber  land. 

Texas. 

Zimbabwe. 

Balmoral. 

Birthday. 

Albion. 

Natal. 

Emerald. 

Natalia. 

Hillside. 

Horse  Shoe. 

Ironclad, 

Elleslie. 

Tarranrua, 

Doomsday, 

Tweed. 

Standard. 

Dundee,  etc. 

Possibly  the  reason  for  the  ancients  ignoring  the  gold-reefs 
of  this  district  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  country  round  about  is 
exceedingly  well  suited  for  agricultural  purposes,  the  soil 
being  rich  and  water  plentiful,  and  all  vegetable  growth 
prolific  and  profuse.  The  large  population  of  ancients, 
together  with  the  enormous  gangs  of  slaves,  would  naturally 
consume  a  vast  quantity  of  grain,  and  this  necessity  would 
create  a  large  agricultural  class,  who  for  their  own  safety  and 
for  the  protection  of  their  crops  and  fruits  would  naturally 
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carry  on  their  operations  within  such  an  area  as  could  be 
safeguarded  by  the  fortresses  of  Zimbabwe.*  In  almost  every 
f>oint  in  connection  with  the  ancients  the  evidences  of  motive 
for  protection  are  most  patent.  The  Victoria  district,  in 
which  Zimbabwe  is  situated,  is  to-day  admittedly  the  premier 
grain  district  of  Rhodesia.f 

*  Mr.  Franklin  White,  speaking  of  the  location  of  ruins  generally,  ttates: 
"  The  builders  seem  to  have  selected  in  preference  an  agricultural  country  with 
positions  easily  defended.  The  granite  areas,  with  their  numerous  streams,  bore 
knolls,  and  scattered  boulders,  would  best  comply  with  these  requirements." 

t  Sir  John  Willoughby  writes :  "  With  Mr.  Swan's  suggestion,  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Zimbabye  obtained  their  gold  from  the  recently  discovered  gold-belt  of 
Victoria,  I  entirely  disagree.  Though  the  gold-belt,  now  known  to  extend  for  at 
least  eighty  miles,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles,  has  its  nearest 
point  within  five  miles  of  Zimbab}-c,  there  are  no  traces  of  old  workings  any- 
where  throughout  its  whole  area,  and  its  reefs  up  to  their  recent  discovery  were 
'virgin  reefs.'  Therefore  the  Zimbabye  people  must  have  obtained  all  their  gold 
from  the  many  old  workings  of  the  more  remote  gold-belts,  though  they  may 
possibly  have  obtained  some  small  portion  from  washings  in  the  beds  of  the 
numerous  intersecting  streams." 


CHAPTER   XIV 

KHAMI    RUINS 

Situation. 

THESE  groups  of  ancient  ruins  are  situated  on  the 
Khami  River,  and  with  the  exception  of  No.  1 1  Ruin,  are 
on  the  Hyde  Park  Farm,  which  is  owned  by  Colenbrander's 
MatabeleJand  Development  Company,  Limited  They  are 
about  twelve  miles  west  of  Bulawayo.  The  road  passes 
through  the  Brickfields  and  over  the  ridge  of  land  beyond 
till  the  valley  of  the  Khami  is  reached.  The  road  descends 
into  the  valley  in  a  north-westerly  direction  till  it  comes  close 
to  the  river,  when  it  follows  the  right  bank  till  it  strikes  the 
drift.  Several  roads  lead  off  to  the  left,  but  the  right-hand 
road  must  always  be  followed. 

Visitors  to  the  ruins  can  camp  either  on  the  east  or  west 
bank  of  the  river.  All  the  ruins,  except  No,  lo  Ruin,  are  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  river,  If  the  east  bank  is  to  be  reached, 
a  waggon-track  to  the  right,  leaving  the  road  two  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  the  Bulawayo  side  of  the  drift,  must  be 
followed  for  a  mile.  This  track  passes  close  to  the  north 
side  of  No.  lo  Ruin  and  leads  to  some  broken  ground  near 
the  waterfalls  and  a  hut,  directly  facing  the  main  ruins,  which 
are  on  a  high  kopje  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river. 

Should  visitors  wish  to  camp  on  the  west  side  of  the  river, 
which  is  generally  considered  the  more  convenient  for 
inspecting  the  ruins,  the  drift  on  the  main  road  must  be 
crossed,  when  an  old  waggon-track  must  be  taken  leading 
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Iwards  the  north-west  for  about  a  mile,  passing  between 
^os.  7  and  8  Ruins  and  close  to  Nos.  6  and  $  Ruins  until  the 
Tiain  ruins  on  a  high  kopje  are  neared,  on  the  west  of  which 
a  native  kraal  with  mealie  gardens. 

The  ruins  are  situated  in  a  most  picturesque  district,  finer 
lan  any  other  part  of  the  country  within  the  same  distance 
Bulawayo.  The  granite  kopjes  are  many  and  romantic, 
lose  on  the  banks  of  the  river  sheering  down  precipitously 
ito  the  river-bed,  making  the  course  of  the  water  very 
>ken.  There  are  very  fine  open  park-like  spaces  inter- 
sersed  among  the  kopjes. 

The  ruins  of  major  importance  number  eleven,  and  are 
ituated  on  separate  kopjes,  while  numerous  minor  ruins  are 
;attered  about  between  the  larger  ruins. 

Extent. — These  ruins  cover  an  area  of  over  two  square 

liles, 

Apart  from  the  eleven  distinct  ruins  described  later,  there 
ire  on  other  kopjes  sections  of  waits  of  Zimbabwe  construc- 
ion  and  also  ddbris  heaps.  Debris  four  feet  and  five  feet 
ieep  covers  scores  of  acres  of  ground  in  the  open  valleys  at 

:ry  considerable  distances  from  any  of  the  ruins.  Any  large 
ant-bear  hole  shows  pottery  with  chevron  and  herring-bone 
pattern  buried  at  three  or  four  feet  in  the  sides  of  the  hole. 
It  is  quite  probable  that  other  ruins  may  yet  be  discovered 
here. 


Importance. — These  ruins  must  have  formed  an  important 
centre  for  the  ancients  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and 
evidently  were  the  capital  town  for  a  large  gold-mining 
district,  extending  probably  from  the  north-west  of  the 
Matoppas  on  the  south   towards  Shiloh  on  1  and 

from  the  head-waters  of  the  Gwaai  on  th 
Essex  Vale  on  the  east,  in  which  district  tl 
capital    town,   though   there   arc   numerous 
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importance  lying  around  Khami  in  an  extended  circle,  for 
which  Khami  would  serve  as  a  centre  for  worship  and  for 
business.  Probably  the  gold  won  within  this  area  was 
brought  to  Khami,  as  it  is  only  at  Khami  that  there  are 
evidences  within  this  district  of  gold-smelting  operations 
having  been  carried  on.  The  traces  of  gold-smelting  at 
Khami  arc  distinct,  especially  at  No.  5  Ruin. 

There  are  evidences  in  the  many  large  buildings  and  in 
the  numerous  minor  ruins  at  Khami  that  this  place  must 
have  carried  an  exceedingly  large  population.  The  debris 
heaps  outside  the  various  ruins  are  enormous,  notwithstand- 
ing much  of  them  must  have  been  carried  away  by  the  river. 
Some  of  these  heaps  extend  for  several  hundreds  of  yards, 
and  are  still  fifteen  feet  deep  in  the  places  opened  out.  The 
lower  and  older  debris  heaps  have  been  built  over  during  one 
of  the  later  Zimbabwe  periods,  and  are  covered  over  with 
flooring  made  of  granite- powder  cement.  Bits  of  the  more 
ancient  pottery  are  not  only  discovered  in  or  near  the  ruins, 
but  can  be  found  anywhere  in  great  quantities  at  consider- 
able distances  from  the  ruins.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the 
general  body  of  the  population  occupied  all  the  valleys  round 
these  ruins,  as  signs  of  their  having  been  occupied  are 
plentiful. 

Construction. — All  these  ruins  are  built  on  the  granite 
formation  and  of  granite  blocks.  In  some  places,  notably 
in  Nos.  2  and  3  Ruins,  diorite  blocks  have  been  inserted  both 
singly  and  in  whole  courses.  The  buildings  are  far  less 
massive  in  character  than  those  at  Zimbabwe.  There  have 
been  numerous  reconstructions  and  extensions  of  later  periods. 
Each  one  of  the  four  Zimbabwe  [jeriods  of  architecture  is 
represented  here,  though  that  of  the  first  period  is  only 
slightly  in  evidence.  The  workmanship  in  the  walls,  courses, 
and  patterns  includes  the  most  elaborately  finished  masonry 
as  well  as  that  of  the  verj'  rudest  construction. 
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Ornamentation. — The  only  Zimbabwe  patterns  of  ornamen- 
ition  present  in  the  walls  are  those  of  the  herring-bone  and 
:heck  or  chessboard  design,  the  latter  largely  predominating, 
[erring- bone  pattern  is  present  in  Nos.  i,  i,6,  and  8  Ruins, 
while  check  pattern  is  found  in  almost  every  one  of  these 
ruins.  An  instance  of  gross  vandalism,  committed  since  May, 
1900,  is  noticed  in  No.  8  Ruin,  where  an  ahnost  entire  course 
of  herring-bone  pattern,  and  also  a  rounded  buttress  of  oldest 
type,  have  been  demolished. 

The  ornamental  patterns  face  the  following  points: — 


No.  I  Ruin,  Plateau  A.     Ck. 


W. 


I 

»»          «» 

C. 

Ck.    . 

S.E.  and  N. 

1 

j»          ti 

C. 

H.      . 

S.W.  (2)  N.W 

3 

II 

Ck.  and  H 

S.E. 

5 

•> 

Ck.    . 

W. 

6 

•> 

H.      , 

W.  to  N.W. 

7 

» 

Ck.    . 

E. 

8 

i> 

Ck.    . 

W. 

8 

•1 

Ck.  and  H 

N.N.W. 

9 

II 

Ck.     . 

W. 

10 

» 

Ck.    . 

S.W.  and  W. 

Period. — Khami  Ruins  represent  all  four  periods  of  Zim- 
babwe architecture. 

The  first  period  is  but  slightly  represented,  and  that  only 
in  Nos,  1, 2,  3,  5,  8,  and  9  Ruins.  In  some  of  these  ruins  may 
be  found  the  Zimbabwe  batter-back  of  wall,  the  rounded 
entrances,  the  foundation  on  rock  formation,  curved  lines 
of  plan  of  building  without  angles  or  stepping-back  of  walls, 
with  the  same  care  both  in  masonry  and  decoration  in  inside 
of  walls  as  outside,  and  a  general  massive  character  of  the 
building,  though  all  these  features  are  not  found  together 
in  one  ruin. 

The  second  period  is  represented  in  all  the  rui 
are  to  be  found  the  "wedding  cake,"  or  rising  tier,  01 
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wall  plan  of  architecture,  with  comparatively  straight  main 
walls,  square  ends  of  walls  and  right  angles,  square  entrance 
walls,  much  less  batter-back  of  walls,  and  frequent  stepping- 
backs,  superior  workmanship  on  outside  of  walls  and  very 
inferior  workmanship  on  inside  of  walls,  foundations  not 
always  on  rock  formation,  though  this  may  be  within  a  few 
feet,  while  the  massive  character  of  the  buildings  and  width 
of  foundations  are  not  so  marked  as  in  the  ruins  of  the  first 
Zimbabwe  period.  The  ruins  at  Khami  of  the  second  period 
present  exactly  the  same  features  as  are  seen  at  Dhlo-dhlo, 
the  architecture  of  which,  except  that  of  the  temple,  is  be- 
lieved to  be  of  the  second  period.* 

The  third  and  fourth  periods  of  Zimbabwe  architecture  are 
present  in  the  extensions  of  almost  every  ruin,  the  style 
deteriorating  till  a  very  crude  imitation  of  the  true  Zimbabwe 
building  alone  is  noticeable.  In  these  periods  the  older 
walls  have  been  pulled  down  to  provide  building  material  for 
smaller  buildings,  while  the  reoccupiers  during  these  later 
periods  have  promiscuously  filled  in  the  main  buildings  with 
stones  taken  off  the  top  of  the  walls  till  the  spaces  inside 
were  level  with  the  reduced  walls,  when  floorings  of  cement 
were  laid  over  them,  altogether  covering  over  the  original 
floors  of  the  ancients,  which  are  sometimes  fifteen  feet  below 
the  present  floors.  This  filHng-in  process  is  a  common 
feature  of  late  Zimbabwe  period.  It  is  on  the  original  floors 
of  these  buildings  at  a  considerable  depth  below  the  present 
floors  that  the  gold  furnaces,  gold  ornaments,  large  gold 
beads,  and  cakes  of  gold  of  the  ancients  are  to  be  found. 
Gold  on  the  higher  floors  is  far  less  plentiful  and  of  more 
recent  manufacture.  No  large  quantities  of  gold  have  ever 
been  obtained  on  the  higher  floors,  except  at   Dhlo-dhlo, 


'  Messrs.  Franklin  While,  Pofham,  and  Pingstonc  reported  (May,  1900)  to 
the  Rhodesia  Scientific  AssodalioD  at  Bubwayo :  "The  centre  of  the  walls  at 
Kbami  is  filled  up  with  fragments  of  granite  more  01  Less  loosely  thrown  together," 
Thb  is  the  ordinary  feature  of  the  second  period  method  of  construction. 
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\ehere  was  found  the  gold  belonging  to  the  Portuguese  Jesuit 
missionary. 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION. 

Main  Ruins. — These  are  situated  on  a  long  and  high 
granite  kopje,  which  runs  parallel  to  the  river,  from  west 
of  the  waterfalls,  and  comprise  Nos.  i,  2,  3,  and  4  Ruins. 
This  kopje  along  its  summit  is  divided  by  a  shallow  gully  or 
defile  into  two  parts,  the  larger  and  higher  part  being  on  the 
east  side.  The  gully  was  evidently  the  mciin  approach  to 
all  the  ruins  on  this  kopje.  Another  gully  runs  up  from 
among  some  kopjes  on  the  western  side,  and  joins  the  first 
gully  at  right  angles  just  at  the  main  entrance  of  No.  1  Ruin. 
The  main  gully  averages  about  twenty  feet  in  width,  and 
ascending  from  the  S.S.E.  end  of  the  kopje  are  No.  1  Ruins 
rising  in  three  plateaux,  A,  B,  and  C,  and  Nos.  2  and  3 
Ruins,  all  on  the  eastern  portion  of  the  kopje.  Guarding 
the  two  gullies  at  several  points  are  ruins  of  forts  which  must 
have  rendered  the  main  ruins  almost  absolutely  impregnable. 
The  main  gully  is  so  straight  that  from  a  rounded  buttress 
jutting  out  of  No.  2  Ruin  one  can  see  along  its  whole  length. 

The  gullies  leading  up  to  the  main  ruins  have  been  paved 
with  cement  throughout,  no  less  than  five  pavements  being 
one  on  top  of  the  other.  The  lower  cement  is  superior  am 
the  top  floors  inferior. 


No.  1  Ruin. — This  occupies  three  terraces  or  plateaux.  A,  B 
and  C,  rising  from  the  S.S.E.  end  of  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  kopje  to  the  summit,  and  are  partly  natural  and  partly 
artificial,  retaining  walls  having  been  built  and  the  spaces 
filled  in  level  to  the  tops  of  the  walls.  The  work  of  filling 
in  these  spaces  is  that  of  a  late  Zimbabwe  period. 

Plateau  A. — On  the  right-hand  side  of    '      "'illy,  about 
fifty  or  seventy  feet  from  its  S.S.E.  e«  =1 

paratively  straight  wall  rounding  very  sli 
north-east.     The  highest  portion  of  tfc 
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seven  inches  in  height,  and  has  check  pattern  facing  west. 
About  two  feet  in  front  of  this  wall  on  the  gully  side  is  a 
lower  terrace  or  retaining  wall  with  the  space  between  the 
two  walls  filled  in.  On  the  north-east  end  of  this  wall  is 
a  passage-way  with  some  few  steps  built  of  large  stones  still 
remaining,  and  this  passage-way  leads  to  the  top  of  Plateau  A, 
which  has  an  area  of  about  eighty  feet  by  fifty  feet. 

The  eastern  side  of  the  plateau  is  naturally  protected  by 
a  precipitous  fall  of  about  two  hundred  feet  down  to  the 
edge  of  the  river.  Great  debris  heaps  extend  along  this 
declivity,  and  have  a  depth,  where  opened  out,  of  from  two 
to  fifteen  feet.  The  debris  includes  bones,  ashes,  charcoal, 
pieces  of  pottery  with  oldest  Zimbabwe  patterns,  and  also 
pottery  of  later  date,  portions  of  unmanufactured  iron,  many 
copper  bangles,  rings,  beads,  spear-heads,  gold  beads,  gold 
tacks,  gold  wire  and  beaten  gold,  gold  bangles,  and  smelted 
gold  in  pellets  and  cakes,  also  many  clay  whorls  and  pieces  of 
ivory  carved  with  herring-bone  pattern.  The  top  of  portions 
of  these  debris  heaps  on  the  edge  of  the  plateau  overlooking 
the  river  is  level  with  the  top  of  the  front  wall  which  faces 
the  gully,  and  this  has  been  cemented  over  in  Zimbabwe 
fashion  with  granite- powder  cement,  on  the  top  of  which 
can  be  seen  the  foundations  of  either  very  late  Zimbabwe 
or  of  mediaeval  Makalanga  buildings. 

The  surface  of  Plateau  A  shows  floors  of  several  circular 
buildings  of  granite  blocks  laid  in  true  Zimbabwe  style. 
Round  the  circular  foundations  on  this  plateau  are  to  be  seen 
the  raised  edges  of  the  cemented  floor  of  the  plateau.  These 
are  about  twelve  inches  in  height  and  about  twelve  to  four- 
teen inches  in  width,  and  are  rounded  off  on  the  outside  of 
the  tops,  as  in  many  ruins  throughout  the  country.  These 
rounded-ofT  edges  form  part  of  the  cemented  floor  between 
the  circular  buildings.*  This  plateau  shows  several  periods  of 
architecture,  and  evidences  of  reoccupation  are  unmistakable. 

*  See  p.  182. 
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V  Plateau  B. — This  plateau  (sixty  feet  by  fifty  feet)  is  on 
"higher  ground  immediately  adjoining  the  northern  side  of 
Plateau  A.  A  terrace  or  retaining  wall  overlooks  Plateau  A, 
which  has  been  filled  up  to  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  wall 
The  approach  to  this  plateau  from  Plateau  A  is  on  the  south 
side  at  the  west  end  of  the  terraced  wall.  The  wall  is  about 
nine  feet  high  and  fifty  feet  long,  and  shows  check  pattern. 
On  this  plateau  are  circular  inclosures  of  Zimbabwe  work- 
manship, and  these  have  been  filled  in  with  stones  to  the 
present  level  of  the  walls  and  cemented  over.  Round  each 
of  these  buildings  are  the  raised  edges  of  the  cement  floor 
rounded  off  on  the  top  outside. 

This  plateau,  tike  Plateau  A,  is  naturally  protected  on  the 
eastern  side  by  the  precipice.  Signs  of  general  conRagration 
are  noticeable,  and  gold  beads  of  various  sizes  and  patterns 
to  the  number  of  twenty  were  here  found  partially  fused 
together,  also  small  nuggets  of  tin  fused. 

Leading  a  portion  of  the  way  from  the  river-bed  up  the 
steepest  part  of  the  precipice  to  Plateau  B  is  a  flight  of 
steps,  evidently  extending  for  at  least  sixty  feet  upwards 
to  this  plateau.  Below  the  lowest  point  of  the  steps  is  a 
natural  causeway  leading  to  the  edge  of  the  river. 

Plateau  C. — This  is  the  highest  portion  of  No.  i  Ruin, 
and  adjoins  the  north  side  of  Plateau  B,  where  is  a  long, 
terraced  wall  seventeen  feet  high,  with  check  pattern  over- 
looking Plateau  B  and  facing  south-east.  The  approach 
to  this  plateau  is  on  the  south-east  side  of  this  wall,  which 
has  immediately  in  front  of  it  no  less  than  seven  retaining 
walls  rising  in  tiers.  The  wall  at  this  entrance  is  considci- 
ably  broken  down.  Probably  the  flight  of  steps  from  the 
river  might  have  again  ascended  to  this  plateau.  To  the 
right  of  the  top  of  this  entrance  is  an  upright  stone,  about 
one  and  a  half  feet  high,  built  into  the  top  of  the  wall.  This 
is  believed  by  some  to  be  a  monolith,  but  nothing  definite 
can  be  said  regarding  it 
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On  this  plateau,  which  has  an  area  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty  feet  from  north  to  south  by  eighty  feet  from  west 
to  east,  are  several  circular  inclosures,  the  protruding  walls 
of  which  show  the  herring-bone  pattern  facing  two  different 
aspects  —  south-west  and  north-west  The  architecture 
shows  three  periods  of  Zimbabwe  style,  with  extensive 
additions.  The  east  side  of  the  plateau  is  naturally  protected 
by  the  steepest  portion  of  the  precipice,  which  runs  along 
the  side  of  the  kopje,  but  though  so  naturally  protected,  the 
face  of  the  precipice  is  terraced  with  several  rows  of  tiers 
of  walls.  From  this  plateau  it  is  possible  to  throw  a  stone 
right  into  the  river-bed. 

On  the  corner  of  the  north-west  wall  of  this  plateau,  in 
which  is  check  pattern,  are  inserted  several  blocks  of  diorite. 
The  main  entrance  from  the  gully  passage-way  to  this  ruin 
is  on  the  north-west  side,  and  on  this  entrance  the  gully 
from  the  S.S.E.  and  the  gully  from  the  west  converge. 
The  wall  on  the  north  front  has  square  corners  with  check 
pattern.  Added  to  the  north-east  wall  is  a  later  extension 
of  the  original  building  built  of  very  roughly  hewn  granite 
blocks. 


No.  2  Ruin. — This  is  a  ruin  built  on  an  elliptical  plan, 
and  is  situated  about  thirty  feet  north  of  No.  i  Ruin  at 
the  north-east  of  Plateau  C,  The  diameter  of  this  building 
is  about  eighty  feet.  The  main  entrance  is  on  the  south- 
east side  and  has  steps  leading  up  to  the  summit  The 
left-hand  side  of  the  entrance  is  formed  by  a  large  boulder, 
but  the  right-hand  side  has  a  rounded  wall.  On  the  western 
front  are  terraces  of  rising  tiers,  with  about  five  or  six  feet 
space  between  each  tier.  The  lower  tier  is  seven  feet  high, 
and  the  total  height  of  the  tiers  is  about  twenty  feet.  The 
spaces  between  the  tiers  have  been  filled  in,  and  a  cemented 
floor  has  been  laid  on  the  top.  On  the  south-west  side  of 
the  lower  tier  is  a  rounded  buttress  extending  out  into  the 
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gully  or  passage-way  leading  to  the  entrance  of  No.  i  Ruin, 

Plateau  C. 

On  the  platform  of  this  ruin,  and  at  the  south-west  comer, 
is  a  large,  oval-shaped,  flat  boulder  on  which  were  laid  stones 
in  the  form  of  a  cross,  the  upper  portion  of  which  was,  till 
May,  1900,  perfect  This  was  probably  the  work  of  the 
Portuguese  Jesuit  missionaries,  about  1560-1750,  who  pene- 
trated further  into  the  country  than  did  the  Portuguese 
gold-miners.  Unfortunately  some  thoughtless  visitors,  wish- 
ing to  throw  stones  from  this  height,  and  unaware  of  the 
purpose  for  which  the  stones  had  been  so  placed,  have  almost 
entirely  destroyed  the  pattern  of  the  cross,* 

No.  3  Ruin. — This  ruin  is  situated  on  a  low  knoll  about 
thirty  feet  north  of  No.  2  Ruin.  It  consists  of  a  wall,  a 
portion  of  a  circle,  a  hundred  and  fourteen  feet  long,  with  an 
entrance  from  the  S.S.E.  in  the  middle  of  the  wall,  the  side 
walls  of  the  entrance  (two  and  a  half  feet  wide)  being 
perfectly  square.  At  the  entrance  are  the  remains  of  three 
flights  of  steps  leading  toward  the  centre.  The  wall  on  the 
outside  has  several  rows  of  check  pattern.  Near  the  top 
there  are  blocks  of  diorite  in  courses,  these  blocks  still  show- 
ing the  marks  of  the  tools.  On  the  extreme  top  course, 
facing  south-east,  are  four  tiles  of  diorite,  the  remains  of 
herring-bone  pattern  (in  1898  this  extended  three  feet)  which 
probably  ran  along  the  whole  length  of  the  wall.  This 
building  has  several  levels  of  separate  floors,  Here  were 
found  two  large  pieces  of  copper  on  the  lower  floor  below 
the  soil,  also  portions  of  ancient  gold  crucibles  found  on  the 
lowest  and  original  floor.  This  ruin  also  has  had  several 
cemented  floors  one  above  the  other.  The  gully  side  of  this 
ruin  is  naturally  defended  by  the  drop  of  the  boulders.     The 

*  In  MonofHOtapa  (Wilmot)  it  is  clearly  shown  from  Jesuit  records  that  the 
Jesuit  fathers  penetrated  into  the  more  interior  portions  of  Monomotapa  without 
the  support  of  soldiers  ot  of  Portuguese  settlements.  The  advent  of  Portuguese 
troops  vras  far  later  than  that  of  the  missionaries. 
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wall  of  this  ruin  is  two  feet  six  inches  wide,  the  outer  faces 
are  built  fairly  well,  but  between  the  faces  the  space  is  filled 
in  with  granite  splinters  thrown  in  indiscriminately. 

No.  4  Ruin. — This  is  evidently  the  ruin  of  a  fort  protecting 
the  S.S.E.  approach  to  the  main  ruins.  It  is  a  type  of  others 
which  guarded  the  two  defile  approaches,  only  these  are  all 
in  a  far  more  ruinous  state.  No.  4  Ruin  is  situated  on  the 
left-hand  side  going  up  the  hill  of  the  gully  at  the  S.S.E.  end 
of  the  kopje,  and  faces  Plateau  A,  and  overlooks  both  the 
gully  and  the  valley  towards  the  west  This  building  is 
circular,  and  is  constructed  in  the  Zimbabwe  style.  Round 
it  are  rings  of  retaining  walls  which  on  the  east  side  increase 
in  height  as  the  centre  is  approached.  The  inner  building 
has  an  inside  diameter  of  twenty-two  feet,  and  is  constructed 
of  granite  blocks  with  a  very  rough  granite-powder  cement 
lining  about  twenty-one  inches  thick  which  has  been 
coloured  black.  There  is  a  recess  with  rounded  edges  and 
of  a  few  inches  deep  in  the  cement  work  on  the  north  side. 
This  ruin  has  been  partially  cleared  out,  and  shows  the 
original  floor  three  inches  thick.  The  architecture  is 
decidedly  of  the  second  Zimbabwe  period. 


No.  5  Ruin. — This  ruin  is  about  midway  between  No.  i 
and  No.  9  Ruins.  Its  form  is  that  of  half  a  circle,  and  is  built 
in  two  and  three  terraces  with  low  retaining  walls  and  step- 
backs.  Walls  still  standing  are  on  the  outside  about 
seventeen  feet  four  inches  high  and  two  feet  six  inches 
wide.  The  masonry  on  the  inside  of  the  wall  is  almost  as 
good  as  that  on  the  outside.  On  the  north-western  extrem- 
ity is  an  extension  of  later  period  with  blocks  of  varying 
sizes  mostly  unhewn.  On  the  west  side  there  is  check 
pattern.  The  southern  end  of  the  wall  ends  abruptly.  The 
east  side  is  perfectly  open,  and  is  naturally  protected,  except 
at  intervals  where  there  are  remains  of  walls,  by  a  precipice 
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N.N.W.     This  inner  wall  is  about  fifty  feet  long  and  six  feet 
six  inches  wide  on  the  present  top.     On  the  outside  wall  and 
facing  the  N.N.W.  are  herring-bone  and  check  pattern,  and 
on  the  outside  of  the  south-west  wall  two  courses  of  diorite 
have  been  introduced.     The  inner  walls  are  dressed  alike  j 
each  side.     The  compartments  have  been  filled  in,  but  three, 
of  these  have  been  excavated.      No  skeletal  remains  were ; 
found.     In  this  ruin  nuggets  of  tin  have  been   discovered.! 
Trees  and  bushes  are  doing  considerable  harm  to  the  wallsy 
the  ruins  being  full  of  trees  and  shrubs.     Since  May,  1900, 
someone    has    almost    destroyed    one    complete    length    of' 
herring-bone  pattern   on  the  inner  wall  facing   the   north 
entrance,  and  has  also  destroyed  one  of  the  rounded  en- 
trances.    The  excavations  showed  a  portion  of  a  partition 
wall,  and  owing  to  the  ruin  having  been  filled  up  we  are 
unable  to  give  a  detailed  plan  of  the  compartments,  of  which 
there  may  possibly  be  more  than  six. 

No.  9  Ruin. — This  is  an  important  ruin  situate  on  a 
kopje  on  the  edge  of  the  river  to  the  east  of  No.  8 
Ruin,  between  which  ruins  kopjes  intervene.  It  has  an 
area  of  two  hundred  feet  by  one  hundred  feet.  To  reach 
this  ruin  from  No.  S  Ruin  the  nek  between  the  two  inter- 
vening kopjes  must  be  crossed.  The  position  of  this  ruin 
is  extremely  picturesque.  The  front  wall  facing  the  west 
is  two  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  is  built  in  two  tiers,  the 
total  height  being  about  twenty-seven  feet.  Width  of  tops 
of  walls,  two  feet  seven  inches.  This  wall  is  most  massive 
in  character,  and  along  the  entire  face  of  it  are  three 
courses  of  check  pattern,  facing  west  The  entrance  has 
square  walls,  and  there  are  remains  of  steps  made  of  large 
stones  leading  up  to  the  platform.  The  east  side  is  pro- 
tected by  a  precipice  descending  to  the  edge  of  the  river. 
There  are  debris  heaps  on  the  side  facing  the  river.  On  the 
north-west  side  of  the  platform  is  a  large  boulder  inclosed  in 
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become  wild.  Wild  vines  and  fig  trees  are  to  be  found  at 
almost  every  ruin  in  Rhodesia  (sec  Chapter  ix.). 

The  immense  sizes  of  the  d<Sbris  heaps  are  astonishing,  and 
denote  both  long  occupations  and  a  large  population.  On 
the  eastern  flank  of  Nos.  i  and  2  Ruins  are  still  many 
thousands  of  tons  of  debris,  notwithstanding  that  heavy 
rains  and  the  river  must  have  washed  away  great  quantities, 
beside  which  all  these  debris  heaps  have  not  yet  been  opened 
out.  The  river-bed  is  rocky,  and  in  the  crevices  during  winter- 
time it  is  possible  to  find  bits  of  ancient  pottery  and  gold 
beads  and  pellets.  The  heaps  extend  from  the  south-east 
end  of  No.  i  Ruin  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  considerably 
beyond  No.  3  Ruin. 

Messrs.  Neal  and  Johnson  made  explorations  in  these  ruins 
from  January,  1900,  to  end  of  April  the  same  year,  but  mainly 
directed  their  attention  to  the  passage-ways  of  Nos.  i  and  2 
Ruins,  the  debris  heaps  on  the  eastern  side  of  Plateau  A,  and 
also  No.  4  Ruin  and  No.  8  Ruin,  both  of  which  they  partially 
explored.  The  soil  and  debris  were  crushed  by  a  small  dry- 
crushing  machine  and  washed.  Altogether  they  recovered 
over  forty  ounces  of  gold  in  beads,  tacks,  wire,  small  portions 
of  gold  bangles,  and  pellets,  all  of  which  must  have  become 
lost  by  the  ancients  during  their  periods  of  occupation. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  main  ruins  can  be  seen  where 
the  granite  has  been  quarried  by  the  ancients  for  building 
purposes.  The  ancients  also  stripped  layers  off  the  boulders 
of  granite.  The  splinters  of  granite  made  in  squaring  the 
blocks  are  still  to  be  seen. 

Khami  Ruins  are,  so  far,  practically  unexplored.  The 
temple  is  still  buried  under  the  present  floors.  The  original 
floors  of  the  builders  of  these  ruins,  unless  destroyed  by  later 
occupiers,  are  not  opened  out,  nor  are  the  floors  on  which  the 
gold-smelting  furnaces  will,  in  all  probability,  be  found. 

In  all  probability  the  chi.ia  found  here,  which  is  undoubt- 
edly old,  was  brought  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  who  arc 
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CHAPTER   XV 


RUINS  IN  THE  M'PATENI  DISTRICT.  BELINGWE 


UMNUKWANA  RUINS 
Situation. 

THESE  ruins  are  situated  on  the  head-waters  of  the  Bubi 
River,  in  the  Belingwe  district,  and  are  one  and  a  half 
miles  south  of  Messrs.  Weir  and  Edwards's  trading  station 
at  M'Pateni,  and  three  miles  north-west  of  Combo's  kraal 
They  are  on  the  summit  of  a  high  and  oval-shaped  granite 
kopje,  which  rises  about  ninety  feet.  The  Bubi  River  runs 
half  a  mile  to  the  south-east  of  the  ruins.  The  country 
round  about  is  exceedingly  picturesque. 

Period. — The  ruins  are  believed  to  have  been  erected  during 
the  first  period  of  the  Zimbabwe  architecture.  The  follow- 
ing characteristics  of  this  period  are  present  in  these  ruins: 
rounded  entrances ;  masonry  of  the  inside  walls  equal  in 
workmanship  to  that  of  the  outside  walls ;  the  oldest  Zim- 
babwe batter-back  of  walls,  especially  of  the  wall  on  the 
north-west  front ;  the  foundations  on  the  formation  rock  ;  and 
the  general  massive  character  of  the  buildings.  What  may 
be  the  only  exception  to  the  first  Zimbabwe  period  is  the 
square  entrance  on  the  north-east  side,  The  rising  tier  or 
terraced  plan  of  architecture  and  other  peculiar  features  of 
the  second  period  are  altogether  absent 

Importance. — This   was   evidently   the 
centre    for   the   districts    now    known    a 
Beling^ve,  and  a  portion  of  East  Gwan' 
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least  fifty  minor  and  dependent  ruins.  This  was  evideatfjr 
the  gold-smelting  centre  of  this  district,  for  nooe  of  the 
minor  ruins  show  evidences  of  gold-stnelting  operatkas 
having  been  carried  on.  The  temples  at  these  ruins  mast 
have  served  for  the  whole  district. 

Extent. — These  ruins  cover  an  area  of  three  hundred  feet 
by  sixty  feet. 

Construction. — The  foundations  of  this  ruin  are  on  bare 
sloping  rock,  descending  at  an  angle  of  thirty-two  degrees  to 
the  ground  below.  Owing  to  their  having  only  been  partially 
filled  in  by  later  occupiers,  it  is  possible  to  make  a  full 
examination  of  the  inner  inclosures.  Six  very  large  boulders 
have  been  utilised  by  the  builders  to  strengthen  the  position, 
and  these  are  connected  by  walls.  The  main  wall  is  of  a 
very  massive  character,  being  seventeen  feet  six  inches  in 
height,  with  a  base  of  thirteen  feet,  and  the  present  tops 
arc  seven  feet  broad.  Between  the  rock  surface  and  the 
cemented  floors  is  a  thick  layer  of  ashes,  probably  as  a 
protection  against  white  ants.  The  layer  of  ashes  is  to  be 
found  uinler  the  original  cemented  floors  of  almost  every 
Zimbabwe  ruin. 

OmamentittioH. — The  only  ornamentation  in  these  ruins  is 
In  No.  2  inclosure,  and  this  is  of  chevron  pattern.  It  extends 
Uk-  whole  length  of  the  south  inside  wall  and  also  for  seven 
feet  along  the  west  inside  wall.  This  is  about  twelve  feet 
from  the  original  floor. 

(i,neral  tiescription. — The  front  of  this  ruin  faces  the 
north-west  and  is  about  three  hundred  feet  in  length, 
seventeen  feet  six  inches  in  height,  with  a  base  of  thirteen 
feet,  and  the  present  tops  of  the  walls  are  seven  feet  wide. 
The  main  entrance  is  on  the  easterly  end  of  the  north-west 
front,  and  is  about  five  feet  wide  and  has  rounded  walls.  To 
the  left  of  this  entrance  the  wall  is  continued  over  and 
beyond  a  large  boulder,  the  inside  of  which  slopes  down  into 
the  ground  inside  of  No.  i  inclosure. 
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No.  I  inclosure  has  an  area  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  feet 

by  sixty  feet,  and  the  floor  is  cemented  over.     It  is  bounded 

on  the  north-west  by  the  main  front  wall,  on  the  east  partially 

by  a  wall  twelve  feet  in  length  and  six  feet  high,  of  good 

workmanship,  which   begins  and   ends    abruptly,   and    has 

Irounded  ends.    This  wall  is  immediately  behind  the  boulder 

'over  which  the  wall  is  carried.     The  western  side  of  this 

inclosure  is  formed  by  a  wall  sixty  feet  in  length,  in  which 

are  rounded  entrances  into  Nos.  2  and  3  inclosures,  while 

[the  southern  and  south-eastern  sides  of  the  inclosure  are 

bounded  by  a  very  steep  precipice  with  a  drop  of  about 

sixty  feet. 

Exactly  between  the  boulder  in  the  main  wall  and  the 
twelve-foot  wall  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  inclosure  was 
found  a  skeleton  of  an  ancient  with  gold  ornaments,  includ- 
ing finely  made  gold  bangles,  large  beads  weighing  2  dwts. 
each,  and  one  bead  weighing  i  oz.  14  dwts.,  also  smelted 
gold,  one  copper  ingot,  pair  of  double  iron  bells,  a  boss  or 
rosette  of  beaten  gold  with  a  representation  of  the  sun 
image,  and  a  large  soapstone  bowl. 

On  the  west  side  of  this  inclosure  and  fronting  the 
entrance  into  No,  2  inclosure  is  a  stone  wall,  of  good  work- 
manship, five  feet  in  length  and  three  feet  high.  This  wall 
is  rounded  at  the  south-east  end. 

Inclosure  No,  2  is  on  the  west  side  of  No.  l  inclosure, 
and  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  two  walls  twenty  feet  and 
ten  feet,  and  on  the  south  side  by  the  divisional  wall  separat- 
ing it  from  No.  3  inclosure,  on  the  west  by  the  divisional 
wall  separating  it  from  No.  4  inclosure,  and  on  the  north  by 
the  front  wall  of  the  ruins.  On  the  southern  and  part  of  the 
western  inside  walls  is  the  chevron  pattern  before  mentioned. 
The  walls  of  this  inclosure  are  about  nine  feet  to  twelve  feet 
in  height.  The  floor  has  been  excavated  throughout  down 
to  the  original  floor  of  the  builders,  but  no  di?  " 

made. 
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No.  3  inclosure  is  approached  through  a  rounded  entjanoe 

at  the  southern  end  of  the  west  side  of  No.  i  inclosure,  the 
walls  of  which  form  its  eastern  boundar>'.  The  south  side 
is  formed  by  a  massive  wall  of  elliptic  form,  extending  round 
to  a  tar^c  boulder  on  the  western  side,  up  against  whidi  it 
abuts.  The  northern  boundary  is  formed  by  southern  divi- 
sional walls  of  Nos.  2  and  4  inclosures.  The  walls  now 
standing  arc  about  nine  feet  high.  In  this  ruin  were  found 
the  skeletons  of  a  woman  and  child  of  the  earliest  period, 
with  whom  were  buried  fourteen  ounces  of  gold  ornaments. 
Two  very  small  baby's  bangles  made  of  gold  were  also 
found. 

No.  4  inclosure  is  twenty-six  feet  by  fifteen  feet»  and  has 
Iturr  entrances,  one  from  No.  2  inclosure  with  rounded  walls, 
iiiuitlicr  from  No.  5  inclosure  also  with  rounded  walls,  while  a 
thinl  entrance  is  through  thirteen  feet  of  the  main  front  wall 
of  the  ruins.  The  peculiarity  of  this  entrance  is  that  it  is  a 
covcretl  entrance,  similar  in  position  and  construction  to  the 
covcrcd-in  entrance  seen  in  the  Ortu  ruin  of  the  nauraghe 
In  Snnlinin,  and  this  is  the  only  one  of  its  sort  yet  found  in 
Khodcsin.  This  entrance  at  the  outside  is  eighteen  inches 
wide,  «itul  broadens  out  to  three  feet  inside.  The  lintels  are 
made  of  larj^e  stone  slabs  throughout  its  own  length,  across 
which  the  main  front  wall  is  carried.  This  inclosure  has  a 
cemented  floor,  which  has  been  exjwsed  all  over  the  area. 
Ni>  skeletal  remains  were  found  nor  any  discoveries  made. 
The  walls  of  this  inclosure  are  all  on  the  bare  solid  rock 
furniation. 

Near  the  west  side  of  this  covered  way  is  a  wide  wall 
•eparating  this  inclosure  from  No.  5  inclosure,  from  which 
wall  protruding  into  No,  4  inclosure  is  a  prominent  rounded 
buttress.  This  buttress  is  ten  feet  in  diameter  at  base  and 
four  feet  at  summit^  and  is  ten  feet  high.  The  top  has  been 
cemented,  but  in  some  places  the  cement  has  broken  away. 
A  flight  of  two  steps  leads  from  the  floor  of  No.  5  inclosure 
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on  to  the  summit  of  this  platform,  from  which  a  good  view 
of  the  whole  of  the  ruins  and  of  the  surrounding  country  can 
be  obtained. 

No.  5  inclosure  is  to  the  west  of  No.  4,  and  at  its  broadest 
part  is  thirty-two  feet,  but  narrows  both  towards  the  front 
main  walls  on  the  north  side  of  the  inclosure  and  also  to- 
wards the  south  side,  which  is  the  highest  portion  of  the 
kopje,  where  is  the  south-western  entrance  to  the  ruins,  which 
ofk^ns  out  into  this  inclosure.  This  entrance  is  not  more 
than  two  feet  wide,  and  lies  between  two  immense  boulders, 
the  space  between  which  is  reduced  by  walls  built  against 
the  sides  of  the  boulders  to  a  height  of  five  feet.  This 
inclosure  is  bounded  on  the  eastern  side  by  tlie  divisional 
wall,  which  separates  it  from  No.  4  inclosure,  from  which 
there  is  a  rounded  entrance.  On  its  western  side  is  No.  6 
inclosure  ;  a  very  long  boulder,  also  the  wall,  eight  feet  high, 
dividing  off  the  natural  platform,  described  later,  a  second 
large  boulder,  and  a  wall  connecting  this  boulder  with  a 
third  boulder.  The  entrance  to  the  natural  platform  at  the 
extreme  west  of  these  ruins  has  a  lintel  made  of  a  piece  of 
wood  about  five  feet  in  length,  across  which  the  wall  is 
carried  along. 

The  south-west  entrance,  which  has  rounded  walls,  extends 
inwards  for  about  twelve  feet.  On  the  west  side  of  this 
entrance  is  a  paved  recess  in  the  wall  going  back  to  the 
boulder.  This  was  probably  a  sentry  shelter.  The  entrance 
walls  have  been  fully  fifteen  feet  high. 

No.  6  inclosure  has  an  area  of  twelve  feet  by  ten  feet, 
with  a  floor  lower  than  any  other  portion  of  the  ruins. 
It  has  an  entrance  from  outside  at  the  western  end  of  the 
front  main  wall,  which  entrance  steeply  inclines  into  the 
interior  of  the  building.     This  entrance  has  rounded  walls. 

No.  7  inclosure  has  an  area  of  sixteen  feet  by  ten  feet, 
and  lies  between   two  large   boulders,  and  ''n 

the  south-west  side  and  also  on  the  north-) 
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entrance  from  Na  4  inclosure  facing  the  east.  Underneath 
the  floor  was  found  a  considerable  amount  of  the  most 
ancient  pottery,  also  ashes  and  bones.  This  debris,  passing 
through  the  dry-crushing  mill,  yielded  a  fair  result  in  gold 
beads  and  pellets;  also  a  very  large  number  of  broken 
crucibles  with  gold  in  the  flux  and  portions  of  blow-pipes 
with  gold  on  the  nozzles  were  found.  Probably  it  was  in 
this  inclosure  that  the  ancient  gold-smelting  operations  were 
carried  on. 

General  notes, — D(ibris  heaps  extend  all  along  the  nt 
west,  and  south  sides  of  these  ruins  down  to   the   lowest, 
level  of  the  ground  surrounding  the  ruins.     In  these  heaj 
were  found  portions  of  gold  crucibles,  blow-pipes,  gold  beads 
of  all  sizes,  and  much  broken  pottery. 

The  most  interesting  features  of  these  ruins  are : — 

(0  The  covered  entrance  with  stone  lintels,  this  being  the 
only  one  yet  discovered  in  Rhodesia. 

(2)  The  cone-shaped  buttress  with  steps  to  the  platform 
on  the  summit,  similar  to  those  found  at  Zimbabwe,  Mundie,j 
Chum,  Thabas  Imamba,  and  other  ruins. 

(3)  The  discovery  of  the  double  bells,  gold  rosette,  with 
sun  image,  and  copper  ingot. 

(4)  The  numerous  groups  of  minor  and  dependent  ruins 
of  the  first  and  second  periods  in  this  locality — not  less  than 
thirty — some  of  these  groups  including  several  distinct  ruins. 

Finds. — Zimbabwe  periods.  Finely  made  gold  bangles, 
two  with  chevron  pattern,  large  gold  beads  weighing  2  dwts. 
each,  one  bead  weighing  i  oz,  14  dwts.,  pieces  of  smelted 
gold — in  all  72  ozs.,  certified  to  be  of  a  higher  standard 
value  of  gold  than  that  in  British  gold  coinage. 

Boss  or  rosette  of  beaten  gold  with  sun  image  embossed,  a 
common  object  in  Phallic  decoration  and  similar  to  the 
knobs  on  the  sacred  cone  of  the  great  Phoenician  Temple  of 
the  Sun  at  Emesa,  in  Syria  (Herodian,  bk.  v.  p.  5).     This 
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is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Rhodes.  Eleven  of  such 
rosettes  were  found  at  Zimbabwe. 

Double  iron  bells,  similar  to  the  three  double  iron  bells 
found  at  Zimbabwe  by  Mr.  Bent  These  are  believed  by 
authorities  to  be  ancient ;  certainly  they  do  not  belong  to 
local  natives  or  to  the  Portuguese.  Similar  bells  have  been 
found  on  the  Congo,  also  at  San  Salvador,  Some  of  these 
bells  are  in  the  British  Museum.  The  bells  found  here  are 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Rhodes. 

Soapstone  bowl,  eighteen  inches  across  and  two  and  a  half 
inches  in  depth.  This  bowl  has  a  double  row  of  herring-bone 
pattern  on  the  outside,  and  it  is  complete  save  that  it  is  in 
two  parts  and  that  the  rim  is  slightly  chipped.  This  is  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Rhodes.  This  is  similar  to  a  bowl 
discovered  by  Sir  John  Willoughby  at  Zimbabwe. 

The  larger  quantity  of  the  pottery  found  here  is  believed 
to  be  of  the  Zimbabwe  periods. 

Portions  of  ancient  gold  crucibles  and  of  blow-pipes  with 
gold  on  nozzles. 

Period  doubtful.  Copper  cross-bar  five  inches  long,  in 
form  of  a  double-headed  claw  hammer.  This  is  the  third 
found  in  this  country.  The  first  was  found  in  1891  in  some 
ancient  ruins  (not  Zimbabwe)  near  Victoria,  in  Mashona- 
land,  and  was  given  to  Dr.  Rutherfoord  Harris,  from  whom 
it  passed  to  Mr.  Rhodes.  The  second  was  found  by  Father 
Richardt,  in  the  Mazoe  district  (see  Chapter  xi.). 
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LITTLE  UMNUKWANA  RUINS 

Situation. — Quarter  of  a  mile  north  of  Umnukwana  Ruins 
in  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Weir  and  Edwards's  store  at 
MTateni.  A  footpath  between  the  store  and  Umnukwana 
Ruins  passes  alongside  these  ruins,  which  are  located  on 
a  very  low  knoll.  The  country  is  open,  and  the  ruins  ar* 
surrounded  by  native  mealie  gardens. 
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Period — The  architecture  of  these  ruins  is  of  the  first 
Zimbabwe  period.  The  plan  of  the  building  is  elliptical, 
the  workmanship  superior,  and  the  same  care  has  been 
bestowed  upon  the  inside  walls  as  upon  the  outside.  The 
entrance  has  rounded  walls.     The  walls  are  fairly  massive. 

Importance. — These  ruins  are  of  minor  importance,  there 
being  no  evidence  of  gold-smelting  operations  having  been 
carried  on,  nor  apparently  was  there  any  temple. 

Extent. — Ruins  cover  an  area  of  seventy  feet  by  thirty  feet. 

Ornamentation. — Decoration  is  on  the  outside  of  the  east 
portion  of  the  wall,  and  consists  of  a  length  of  eight  feet 
of  herring-bone  pattern,  which  begins  and  ends  abruptly 
in  the  wait.  This  decoration  is  about  five  feet  from  the 
ground.  The  pattern  is  composed  of  stone  tiles  twelve 
inches  in  length,  and  these  are  by  far  the  largest  stones 
used  in  herring-bone  in  any  ruins  yet  discovered.  The  usual 
length  of  such  tile-shaped  stones  is  three  inches. 

Description. — The  walls  still  standing  measure  one  hundred 
and  sixty  feet  all  round,  the  highest  portion  being  nine  feet 
high,  width  of  base  five  feet,  width  of  top  of  wall  four  feet. 
The  entrance  is  on  the  west  side.  The  north-east  side  is 
perfectly  open.  The  ruin  contains  three  inclosures  which 
have  been  only  partially  filled  in  by  reoccupiers.  The 
northern  inclosure  still  shows  the  original  floor  of  the 
builders. 

Notes. — No  finds  of  any  importance  have  been  made  in 
these  ruins. 

The  interesting  feature  of  these  ruins  is  the  unusually 
large-sized  stone  tiles  used  in  the  herring-bone  pattern. 


CHECK   RUINS 

Situation. — These  ruins  are  situated  in  a  hollow  on  the 
top  of  an  isolated,  bare,  whale-back,  granite  kopje,  rising 
out  of  level  country,  from  which  a  very  extensive  view  of 
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the  district  can  be  obtained.  Passing  the  kopje,  it  is  im- 
possible to  see  the  ruin,  and  even  on  ascending  the  kopje 
it  is  not  until  one  passes  over  the  upper  ridge  that  it  can  be 
seen.  This  kopje  is  on  the  head -waters  of  a  western  tributary 
of  the  Bubi  River,  in  the  Belingwc  district,  and  is  fourteen 
miles  south-west  of  the  Umnukwana  Ruins.  A  tributary 
of  the  Bubi  passes  within  three  hundred  yards  of  the  kopje 
on  the  west  side.  The  best  ascent  to  the  ruin  is  on  the  east 
side. 

Period. — First  Zimbabwe  period.  The  walls  are  of  massive 
character,  being  five  feet  wide  at  the  bases  and  three  feet 
six  inches  in  width  at  their  present  tops.  The  highest 
portion  of  the  walls  still  standing  is  about  twelve  feet.  The 
ruins  are  built  on  a  system  of  curves,  and  the  entrance  walls 
are  rounded.  All  the  walls  have  the  usual  batter-back,  both 
inside  and  outside,  of  the  first  Zimbabwe  period,  and  show 
splendid  workmanship,  inside  and  outside,  and  in  decoration 
equal  any  work  of  the  first  period. 

Importance. — While  these  ruins  cannot  be  exactly  described 
as  of  major  importance,  they  were  by  no  means  of  minor 
importance.  Their  size,  exceUent  workmanship,  and  ex- 
ceptionally beautiful  and  extensive  decoration,  both  inside 
and  outside,  and  the  fact  that  the  original  inhabitants  were 
rich  in  gold  ornaments,  speak  somewhat  as  to  their  im- 
portance. There  are  no  temple  remains  as  far  as  can  be 
discovered.  Possibly  when  the  lower  floors  are  opened  out 
both  temple  and  gold-smelting  furnaces  may  be  found. 

Extent.  — hx^z.  of  ruins,  excluding  foundations  extending 
beyond  the  present  walls,  covers  at  least  an  acre.  In  all 
probability  the  original  area  was  very  much  larger. 

Ornamentation. — This  is  the  only  ruin  so  far  discovered  in 
Rhodesia  that  is  completely  covered,  both  inside  and  outside, 
with  decoration  of  the  check  or  chessboard  pattern.  These 
are,  for  decoration,  the  prettiest  ruins,  save  N'Natali,  which 
in  this  respect  they  closely  rival. 
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Construction, — These  ruins  are  on  the  g^nite  fonnatioo 
and  are  built  of  granite  blocks.  Owing  to  their  having  been 
only  partially  filled  in  during  later  periods,  the  inclosures  and 
inner  walls  can  be  closely  examined.  No  boulders  have  been 
Utilised  in  the  construction.  The  courses  are  very  truly  laid, 
and  the  blocks  are  of  very  equal  size.  Great  pains  appear 
to  have  been  taken  in  the  masonry  of  the  decoration  work. 
The  floors  are  cemented  throughout  with  the  usual  layer 
of  ashes  on  the  bed-rock,  which  is  found  under  all  the  original 
floors  of  the  first  Zimbabwe  period.  Probably,  as  we  haviB 
said,  this  universal  practice  was  adopted  as  a  protecdoi^' 
against  white  ants. 

General  description. — The  front  and  main  entrance  faod^| 
the  W.S.W.  and  has  rounded  walls,  the  passage  being  six 
feet  wide,  and  extending  into  the  interior  of  No.  i  inclosure 
for   about  twelve  feet.     None  of  the  inclosures  have  been 
filled  in  by  later  occupiers,  excepting  Nos.  2  and  5.  ^| 

No.  I  inclosure  is  irregularly  shaped,  but  at  its  longest 
part  is  seventeen  feet  and  at  its  broadest  part  is  about  ten 
feet.  This  inclosure  is  bounded  by  Nos,  3, 4,  and  5  inclosures, 
and  by  a  wall  connecting  Nos.  3  and  4  inclosures,  ^| 

No.  2  inclosure  is  about  fourteen  feet  by  ten  feet,  and  has 
been  filled  up  to  three  feet  from  the  original  floor. 

No.  3  inclosure  is  about  twelve  feet  by  ten  feet,  and  has 
been  filled  in  up  to  the  level  of  the  present  reduced  walls. 
This  is  approached  from  No.  i  by  a  flight  of  three  rounded 
steps  of  a  late  period.  ^_ 

No.  4  inclosure  is  twelve  feet  by  eleven  feet  ^| 

No.  5  inclosure  is  about  thirty  feet  by  eighteen  feet.  This 
is  an  open  courtyard  and  still  shows  the  original  floor.  ^B 

No.  6  inclosure  is  twelve  feet  by  six  feet,  ^^ 

General  note. — The  peculiar  feature  of  this  ruin  is  that 
all  the  walls  are  profusely  covered  with  check  pattern 
decoration. 

Finds, — Zimbabwe  periods.     Portions  of  solid  gold  orna-^ 
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merits.     Pannings  of   the  soil   from   inclosures  gave  good 
return  of  fine  gold.    These  ruins  have  not  been  explored. 

WATOBA  RUINS 

Situation. — Two  miles  south,  towards  King's  trading 
station,  of  the  Umnukwana  Ruins,  in  the  M'Pateni  district, 
on  a  heavily  timbered  and  bouldered  kopje.  The  best  ap- 
proach is  from  the  south-west  The  ruins  command  a  good 
view  of  the  surrounding  district. 

Period. — First  Zimbabwe  period.  The  walls  are  massive, 
with  first-period  batter  outside  and  inside,  and  equally  good 
workmanship  on  both  sides,  and  they  are  on  formation  rock. 

Importance. — Minor.     A  gold-working  protection  fort. 

Extent. — Fifty-five  feet  in  diameter. 

Ornamentation, — None  now  visible. 

Description. — Built  of  granite  blocks.  Width  of  walls  at 
base, seven  feet;  at  present  top  four  feet  and  about  seven  feet 
high.  Entrance  on  north-west  side,  no  steps  visible ;  two 
inclosures  not  filled  in  and  showing  original  floors  in  fair 
state  of  preservation.     The  debris  heaps  are  small. 

Finds. — Fine  gold,  two  small  gold  beads,  copper  beads  and 
wire,  bangles,  and  pottery  of  all  periods, 

ISIKNOMBO  RUINS 

Situation. — These  ruins  are  on  a  high,  prominent,  and 
isolated  kopje,  located  five  and  a  half  miles  east  of  Combo's 
kraal  and  one  and  a  half  miles  south  of  Muesa  Mountains, 
and  three  miles  west  of  Messrs.  Weir  and  Edwards's 
road,  leading  from  their  trading  station  at  M'Pateni  to 
their  trading  station  at  M'Tibi's.  These  ruins  command 
a  magnificent  view  of  the  surrounding  country  for  a 
distance,  including  several  ruins  in  the  vicinity. 

One  mile  and  a  half  to  the  north  is  the  continuation 
twenty  miles' .  line  of  ancient  iron-workings,  runnir 
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east  to  west,  on  which  line  the  Mundie  Ruins  are  dtuatsd,! 
The  whole  country  on  the  Muesa  Range  is  one  continuous 
belt  of  ironstone  covered  throughout  by  ancient  workings. 
This  iron  district  has  been  the  chief  iron-producing  centre  in 
Rhodesia,  both  of  the  ancients  and  subsequent  occupiers,  and 
is  that  of  the  natives  of  to-day.  This  district  most  probably 
supplied  the  iron  tools  for  the  remoter  parts  of  the  ancient 
gold-workings  (see  chapter  "  Construction  of  Ruins,"  section 
"  Tools  ").  It  extends  from  the  Naka  Mountain  Pass,  crosses 
the  Lundi  River  to  Bochwa  Range,  and  on  to  the  Muesa 
Mountains,  passing  under  these  names. 

The  ruins  are  three  miles  from  any  water,  but  water  once 
flowed  in  a  creek  close  to  the  kopje,  and  this  has  since  been 
diverted  by  natural  causes. 

Period. — The  first  Zimbabwe  period.  The  workmanship 
sIkiwii  in  the  walls  is  excellent.  The  walls  are  massive  with 
rounded  ends,  and  first-period  batter  of  main  walls  inside  and 
outside.  The  foundations  are  on  the  bed-rock  and  follow 
iturface  outline.  The  faces  of  the  internal  walls  are  of  the, 
same  good  masonry  as  on  the  outside,  \ 

Jmportanct. — Apparently  of  intermediate  order.  This  was 
one  of  the  centres  of  the  ancients'  iron-producing  industry, 
which  was  extensively  carried  on  in  and  about  these  ruins, 
and  tloubtlcssly  supplied  iron  tools  for  the  mines  in  the  gold- 
producing  areas  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  This  was  also 
a  gokl-smclting  centre  of  the  ancients,  for  a  vast  quantity  of 
ancient  crucibles  with  gold  in  the  flux  and  blow-pipes  withj 
gold  on  the  nozzles  have  been  found  here.  \ 

Extent. — The  present  area  covered  by  the  ruins  is  about 
ninety  feet  by  eighty  feet,  but  this  may  have  been  larger.        J 

Construction. — The  ruins  are  on  an  elliptical  plan  of  build-* 
ing.    The  bases  of  the  main  walls  are  seven  feet  wide  and 
three  feet  six  inches  wide  on  the  present  tops,  the  highest 
portion  of  the  walls  still  standing  being  eleven  feet.     The 
workmanship  displayed  in  the  building  is  excellent,  but  thCu 
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material  is  mainly  inferior,  being  the  only  stone  obtainable  in 
the  locality.  Good  stone  for  the  more  important  parts  of  the 
building  has  been  brought  here  from  long  distances.  There 
are  seven  inclosures  with  the  usual  open  courtyard  These 
inclosures  have  not  been  filled  up,  nor  are  there  signs  of  re- 
occupation.  The  building  has  a  cemented  floor  throughout, 
under  which  is  the  layer  of  ashes  found  under  most  floors 
of  the  earlier  periods. 

Omameniation. — There  is  no  decorative  pattern  in  any  of 
the  walls  now  standing. 

Description. — The  main  entrance  is  on  the  east  side,  and 
has  rounded  walls  with  no  buttresses.  The  entrance  is  about 
three  feet  six  inches  wide  throughput.  There  is  a  steep  incline 
from  the  entrance  to  the  highest  point  in  the  interior.  The 
courtyard  is  thirty  feet  by  thirty  feet,  and  the  seven  Inclosures 
average  in  size  twelve  feet  by  ten  feet. 

General  notes, — The  chief  feature  of  these  ruins  is  that 
they  formed  a  centre  of  the  iron  Industry  of  the  ancients, 
while  gold-smelting  operations  were  also  very  extensively 
carried  on  here. 

Finds. — Zimbabwe  periods.  Three  skeletal  remains  with 
three  and  a  half  ounces  of  gold  ornaments,  principally  iron 
bangles  overlaid  with  gold  bands.  Each  skeletal  remains  had 
a  necklace  of  gold  beads  ranging  in  size  from  that  of  a  pin's 
head  up  to  that  of  ordinary  Egyptian  lentils.  A  very  great 
quantity  of  ancient  gold  crucibles  showing  gold  in  the  flux, 
also  great  quantities  of  blow-pipes  used  both  for  gold  and 
iron-smelting  furnaces.  All  pottery  found  here  was  of  the 
oldest  make  and  patterns.  Gold  beads  and  portions  of  beaten 
gold  and  gold  tacks  were  found  in  the  debris  heaps,  also 
copper  beads,  but  few  in  number. 


giMute  kopje 
in  iIk  M'i^Btexu 
Ok 
pcfiodL    Ffaa  of  hwilding  dltp- 
KittBi-haHr    oa   both   sides,   good 
workmansbip^  louaded  cmiiirr  walK  fauodations  on  rock. 
-Minar. 
£jeiati. — Sixty  feet  hy  tiurty-five  feeL 

L— Nofit 
Description. — Built  of  granite.  Base  of  walls,  five  feet; 
width  of  present  tops,  three  feet  six  inches ;  present  he^ht, 
foar  feet  Five  \'ery  small  indosmes.  Signs  of  courtyard 
outside.  The  entrance,  which  has  rounded  wallsy  is  on  the 
north-west  side.  No  traces  of  steps.  Debris  heaps  fairly  large. 
Finds. — Pottery  of  all  periods,  gold-dust,  copper  beads  and 
wire,  iron  slag,  and  blow-pipes. 
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MOLINDULA  RUINS 

Situation. — About  nine  miles  north-west  of  the  Check  Ruins 
and  near  Molindula's  kraal,  on  a  western  tributary  of  the 
Bubi  River,  and  on  a  granite  whale-back  kopje.  The  ruins 
are  situated  at  the  top  end  of  a  long  valley  between  high 
granite  kopjes,  which  arc  thickly  populated  on  the  tops.  The 
valley  is  cultivated  from  its  entrance  right  up  to  the  ruin. 

Period. — First  Zimbabwe  period.  Oval  plan,  and  built  to 
suit  contour  of  the  hill  Walls  massive,  with  first-period 
batter-back  inside  and  outside,  and  workmanship  excellent. 
Entrance  walls  rounded. 

Importance. — M  i  n  or. 

Extent. — Fully  ninety  feet  at  its  longest  points  and  thirty- 
five  feet  broad.     No  signs  of  former  extensions. 

Ornatuentation.-^^o  ornamentation  on  walls  now  standing, 
but  some  may  be  found  were  the  filled-in  inclosures  to  be 
opened  out. 

Description. — Built  of  granite  blocks ;  width  of  walls  at 
present  tops,  about  four  feet;  highest  portion  (south-east 
side),  eleven  feet;  impossible  to  measure  bases,  as  inclosures 
are  partially  filled  in.  Five  inclosures  can  be  traced,  but 
owing  to  filling-in  the  divisional  walls,  which  are  usually 
lower  than  the  main  walls,  are  only  just  visible.  Other 
inclosures  may  exist.  The  only  entrance  is  on  the  north- 
east, and  this  has  buttresses  which  are  rounded.  Two  steps 
still  remain  at  the  entrance,  and  possibly  others  may  be 
found.  Ddbris  heaps  extend  on  the  south-east  and  north- 
east sides  of  the  slopes  of  the  hill, 

Note. — Some  amateur  explorers  have  damaged  a  portion 
of  the  outer  walls. 

Finds. — Fine  gold-dus'  "nd   later  pottery,  some 

glazed. 
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RUINS  (UNNAMED) 

Situation. — On  a  low  granite  kopje,  in  a  densely  populated 
district,  about  eight  miles  south-east  from  Messrs.  Weir  and 
Edwards's  store,  M'Pateni,  The  ruins  are  surrounded  by- 
native  gardens  and  are  best  approached  from  the  north-west. 

Period. — First  Zimbabwe  p>eriod.     Plan  elliptical  ;  founda- 
tions on  rock.     Main  walls  batter-back  inside  and  outside^J 
and  good  workmanship.     Rounded  entrance  walls. 

Importance. — Minor. 

Extent, — Thirty  feet  by  twenty-five  feet. 

(?;^^;«<wAj?/i?«.— Herring-bone  pattern  on  the  inside  wall^ 
of  one  of  the  small  inclosures.     The  pattern  faces  the  east 
and  is  three  courses  above  the  original  floor. 

Description. — Present  height  of  walls,  five  feet ;  width  at 
base,  five  feet ;  at  top,  three  feet.  There  are  two  small 
inclosures.  The  portion  of  the  inclosure  open  on  the  east 
side  was  probably  a  portion  of  the  courtyard.  The  entrance 
is  on  the  west  side. 

Finds. — Period  doubtful.  Skeletal  remains  close  up  against 
the  wall  immediately  under  the  herring-bone  pattern,  with 
gold  pellets  hammered  preparatory  to  being  made  into  beads, 
iron  bangles  overlaid  at  intervals  with  gold  bands,  copper 
bangles  and  beads. 

RUINS  (UNNAMED) 

Situation. — About  one  mile  north-east  of  Messrs.  Weir 
and  Edwards's  trading  store,  M'Pateni,  at  the  south  side  of 
the  M'Pateni  Range  and  on  a  low  granite  rise  near  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Bubi  River.  The  country  is  very  hilly.  The 
best  approach  is  from  the  south-west. 

Period, — First  Zimbabwe  period.  Elliptical  plan  of  build- 
ing, and  for  its  size  is  correspondingly  massive.  Usual  batter- 
back  inside  and  outside  of  main  wall,  with  excellent  work- 
manship, and  walls  are  on  formation  rock. 
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Importance. — Minor.  No  traces  of  temple  remains  or  of 
gold-smelting  operations  so  far  discovered. 

Extent. — Fifty  feet  by  forty-five  feet. 

Ornamentation. — Herring-bone  pattern  ten  feet  to  twelve 
feet  in  length  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  only  entrance, 
and  faces  west 

Description. — Built  of  granite  on  the  granite  formation. 
Width  of  walls  at  bases,  six  feet ;  at  present  tops  four  feet ; 
height  of  wall  still  standing,  six  feet.  There  are  two  in- 
closures,  and  these  have  not  been  filled  in.  The  entrance  is 
on  the  west  side.    The  building  is  open  on  the  north-west  side. 

Finds. — Gold-dust  and  pottery  of  the  first  period. 


RUINS  (UNNAMED) 

Situation, — Three  miles  south  of  Messrs.  Beckman  Bros.' 
model  farm  in  the  M'Pateni  district,  on  a  prominent  and 
isolated  granite  kopje,  somewhat  similar  to  the  kopje  on 
which  the  Umnukwana  Ruins  stand.  These  ruins  command 
an  extensive  view  of  the  surrounding  country. 

Period. — First  Zimbabwe  period.  Plan  of  building  ellip- 
tical ;  walls  massive ;  first- period  batter-back,  with  good 
workmanship  on  both  sides  of  main  wall ;  foundations  on 
bed-rock,  and  the  entrance  walls  are  rounded.  Additions 
of  second  period  at  the  southern  portion  of  the  building. 

Importance. — So  far  no  traces  of  gold-smelting  furnaces  or 
of  temple  remains  have  been  discovered. 

Extent. — The  ruins  cover  an  area  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  by  forty  feet 

Ornamentation. — Check  pattern  on  the  north-west  portion 
of  inner  inclosure  wall,  and  about  three  feet  above  the  present 
surface.     Length  of  pattern  about  fourteen  feet. 

Description. — Built  of  granite  blocks.  Width  of  bases  of 
walls,  seven  feet ;  at  present  tops  four  feet ;  highest  portion  now 
standing,  six  feet   The  only  entrance  is  on  the  north-east,  and 
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has  rounded  walls.  There  are  three  partial  inclosures  visible. 
The  approach  to  this  building  is  extremely  difficult  owing 
to  the  steepness  of  the  hill.  There  are  no  steps  visible. 
Debris  heaps  are  on  the  north-east  and  south  sides  of  the 
hill,  and  are  extensive. 

Finds. — Zimbabwe  period.  A  few  gold  beads,  gold  dust, 
and  pottery.     Later  periods.     Pottery. 

BU  RANG  WE   RUINS 

Situation. — Two  nniles  north  of  Lone  Spitz  Kop,  which  is 
also  called  Burangwe  Kopje.  The  Induna  of  the  district — 
Impendele — lives  near  the  ruins.  The  best  approach  is  from 
the  north-east 

Period. — First  Zimbabwe  period.  Walls  fairly  massive, 
with  usual  batter-back,  on  circular  plan,  walls  on  bed-rock ; 
workmanship  excellent. 

Extent. — These  ruins  cover  an  area  of  about  fifty  feet  in 
diameter. 

Importance. — These  ruins  were  used  by  the  ancients  as  a 
gold-smelting  centre. 

Ornamentation. — None. 

Description. — Highest  portion  of  walls  still  standing,  twenty 
feet ;  width  of  top,  two  feet  si.x  inches  ;  width  of  bases  cannot 
be  stated  owing  to  filling  up  during  a  later  period.  The 
building  does  not  appear  to  have  been  divided  into  inclosures. 
Two  entrances  on  the  west  side,  the  one  with  rounded  walls, 
the  other  with  squared  walls. 

Finds. — Gold  crucibles,  fine  gold  portions  of  torn  and  \vorn 
gold  bangles,  amber  beads,  smelted  copper,  and  copper  beads. 


IHURZI    RUINS 
Situation. — On  a  low  granite  kopje  four  miles  north-west 
of  Bantae  River,  Beling\ve.    The   Induna  of  the  district  is 
M'Saltele.     The  ruins  command  an  extensive  view  of  the 
surrounding  country.     The  best  approach  is  from  the  west 
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Period. — First  Zimbabwe  period.  Elliptical  plan  ;  walls 
fairly  massive ;  batter-back  on  inside ;  both  sides  of  main 
walls  show  equally  good  workmanship ;  foundations  on 
bed-rock. 

Importance. — M  inor. 
Extent. — Diameter  about  fifty  feet. 

Omanuntation.  —  Herring-bone,    facing    from    south-west 
to  west-north-west. 
I  Description. — Highest  portion   of  walls  about  eight  feet; 

H  width  of  present  walls,  three  feet.  Entrance  faces  the  west 
'  and  is  rounded  on  the  outside  and  squared  on  the  inside. 

^      There  are  no  inclosures. 
^^         Finds, — Fine  gold,  copper,  and  pottery. 

^HB  SESINGA  RUINS 

^J  Situation,  —  Two  miles  south  of  Watoba  Ruins,  in  the 
(  Belingwe  district,  on  a  rough  granite  kopje  commanding  an 

extensive  view  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  best 
approach  is  from  the  north-east. 

Period. — First  Zimbabwe  period.  Ellipttcat  plan  ;  batter- 
back  and  good  workmanship  on  both  sides  of  main  walls ; 
foundations  on  bed-rock. 

Importance. — Gold-smelting  centre. 

Extent, — Diameter  about  forty  feet 

Ornamentation, — None. 

Description, — Highest  portion  of  the  walls  eight  feet  high, 
and  width  of  present  tops  about  two  feet.  The  entrance  is  on 
the  north-east  side  of  the  ruins,  and  is  thirty  inches  wide. 

Finds, — Gold  fragments  and  fine  goldj  ancient  gold  cru- 
cibles, and  pottery  of  all  classes  of  manufacture. 

Note, — There  are  several  other  ruins  of  the  first  period  of 
Zimbabwe  architecture  ir  particulars  of  the 

locations  and  outlined  des  'he  authors  are 

now  engaged  in  securing. 
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circular  in  form  and  is  about  eighteen  feet  in  diameter. 
The  entrance  faces  to  the  north-west.  B  Ruin  is  oval  in 
form  and  is  attached  to  tlie  south  side  of  A  Ruin.  The 
entrance  faces  the  west  Extending  from  B  Ruin,  at  about 
one  hundred  feet  distant  on  the  south  side,  a  semicircular 
wall  runs  towards  the  north  and  north-west  for  a  dis- 
tance of  two  hundred  feet,  the  wall  averaging  four  feet  in 
height  The  space  between  the  Ruins  A  and  B  and  within 
the  inside  inclosing  wall,  has  been  floored  with  cement 
Within  A  and  B  Ruins  and  the  outer  inclosure  wall  two 
hundred  and  eight  ounces  of  pure  gold  ornaments  have 
been  discovered.  In  A  Ruin  the  skeletal  remains  of  an 
ancient  were  discovered  with  seventy-two  ounces  interred 
with  him.  Gold  was  found  scattered  about  the  floor  most 
promiscuously  in  these  two  ruins  and  within  the  inclosure. 
This  was  in  all  stages  of  manufacture.  There  were  many 
gold-wire  bangles  pulled  altogether  out  of  shape  as  if  torn 
or  snatched  at  by  violent  hands,  and  scattered  beads  and 
charred  remains  of  unburied  people  evidencing  a  fight  and 
a  defeat  of  the  ancient  occupiers.  This  patent  evidence 
of  strife  applies  also  to  Ruins  Nos.  3  and  4. 

No.  J  Ruin.  This  is  built  upon  a  low  granite  kopje,  and  is 
by  far  the  most  important  ruin  in  this  group  and  occupies 
the  central  position.  The  walls  are  built  upon  a  circular 
plan  and  the  diameter  is  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet, 
the  highest  portion  of  the  walls  now  standing  being  about 
fourteen  feet  The  main  entrance  is  on  the  north  side  and 
has  rounded  walls.  The  peculiarity  of  this  entrance  is  that 
while  it  extends  only  ten  feet  towards  the  interior  of  the 
building  it  widens  out  from  three  feet  six  inches  at  the 
outside  to  twelve  feet  at  the  inside  end.  The  floor  of  this 
entrance  is  paved  with  long  slabs  cemented  over.  On  the 
south  side  there  is  another  entrance  which  goes  straight 
into  the  building  for  six  feet,  when  it  takes  a  sharp  turn 
towards  the  left 
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This  ruin  is  divided  by  walls  into  eight  different  inclosures, 
which  are  built  up  against  the  inside  of  the  whole  length 
of  the  main  walls,  leaving  a  large  open  court  in  the  centre. 
In  this  court  and  on  the  soutli-west  side  were  discovered  five 
gold-smelting  furnaces  of  the  ancients.  These  are  described 
in  Chapter  iv.  as  being  five  basin-like  holes  sunk  into  the 
cemented  floors  in  two  rows,  one  of  three  and  the  other 
of  two  holes,  each  being  distant  three  feet  from  the  others. 
The  holes  are  twelve  inches  in  diameter  and  twelve  inches 
deep  in  the  centre.  Each  of  these  holes  has  several  layers 
oi'  coatings  made  of  granite-powder  cement,  and  each  layer 
is  thickly  studded  with  gold. 

D6bris  heaps  containing  gold  crucibles  and  portions  of 
blow-pipes  extend  from  the  \vest  side  round  the  south  to  the 
east  side. 

Outside  the  south  entrance  are  signs  of  conflict ;  torn 
gold-wire  bangles,  scattered  beads,  and  skeletal  remains 
unburied  apparently  lying  in  the  position  in  which  the 
ancients  had  been  slain. 

No.  4.  Ruin.  This  is  distant  about  seventy  feet  to  the  south 
of  the  central  ruin,  No.  3,  but  is  smaller.  It  is  divided  into 
five  separate  inclosures.  More  gold-dust  has  been  found 
in  the  soil  inside  this  ruin  than  in  any  of  the  other  ruins 
of  this  group. 

General  notes. — The  spaces  between  these  four  ruins  are 
coN-ered  over  with  portions  of  old  walls,  and  these  are  so 
numerous  and  run  in  so  many  directions  that  it  is  impossible 
to  prepare  any  plan  of  them. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  ruin  is  a  perennial  stream  running 
in  the  creek  below,  and  from  this  stream  it  is  possible  to 
wash  for  small  gold  beads,  which  have  evidently  been  lost 
from  time  to  time  when  the  ancients  came  for  water,  as  they 
must  have  done  during  many 

The  most  interesting  poinUl^^^^^^^  rums 

are — 
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(i)  The  signs  of  the  ancient's  conflict  and  defeat 

(2)  The  finding  of  ancient  gold  crucibles  with  the  cakes  of 
gold  unremoved. 

(3)  The  discovery  of  five  complete  ancient  gold-smelting 
furnaces. 

(4)  The  drain  on  the  north-east  side  of  No.  2  Ruin,  which 
is  identical  with  the  drain  at  Zimbabwe,  and  so  far  has  not 
been  found  in  other  ruins. 

Finds. — Zimbabwe  period.  Total  amount  of  ancient  gold 
ornaments  discovered  in  these  ruins  was  two  hundred  and 
thirty  ounces.  These  included  gold  bangles  weighing  up 
to  six  ounces  each.  One  large  gold  bead  weighed  exactly 
one  ounce,  and  had  chevron  pattern  all  round.  Another 
smaller  bead  weighed  half  an  ounce  and  had  trellis-pattern 
stamped  all  round.  The  other  gold  beads  ranged  in  all  sizes 
from  less  than  a  pin's  head  to  that  of  an  ordinary  pea. 
Beaten  gold  and  gold  nails.  Portions  of  iron  bangles  over- 
laid at  intervals  with  gold  bands.  Large  quantities  of  gold 
pellets  spilt  from  crucibles,  these  being  found  in  the  ruins 
and  in  the  debris  heaps  outside.  Cakes  of  gold  found  in  the 
crucibles.  Cakes  of  gold  near  the  waist  of  most  skeletons  as 
if  carried  in  a  pouch  on  a  belt  (see  Chapter  viii.). 

NUANETSI  RUINS 

Situati<m. — On  rising  ground  four  hundred  yards  from  the 
west  bank  of  Nuanetsi  River,  Belingwe  district,  three  from 
where  river  breaks  through  the  M'Pateni  range  of  hills,  and 
half  a  mile  from  Gouche's  trading  road. 

Period. — First  Zimbabwe  period.  Massive  character  of 
walls,  with  first -period  batter -back.  Elliptical  plan  of 
building. 

Importance. — Minor  importance.  No  signs  of  gold-smelting 
having  been  carried  on. 

Ornamentation. — Profusely  decorated  with  check  pattern  on 
north-east  front  wall. 
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Extent. — Sixty-five  feet  by  fifty  feet  Evidently  was,  or 
intended  to  be  of  larger  extent 

Description, — Built  of  granite  on  the  granite  formation. 
Highest  portion  of  walls  now  standing  about  six  feet,  width 
of  tops  of  present  walls  four  feet,  width  of  bases  impossible 
to  ascertain,  owing  to  formation  rock  being  covered  with 
soil  and  there  having  been  no  exploration  work  done  here. 
There  are  three  inclosures  and  a  courtyard.  The  south-west 
portion  of  the  building  is  open  and  without  natural  protec- 
tion.    All  traces  of  main  entrance  have  disappeared. 

Finds. — Zimbabwe  periods.  Ancient  pottery  and  gold-dust 
in  soil. 

Monomotapa  or  later  periods.     Copper  beads  and  pottery. 


LITTLE  NUANETSI   RUINS 

Situation. — On  a  high  and  semi  -  detached  kopje  three 
miles  up  east  bank  of  Nuanesti  River,  just  where  the  river 
breaks  through  the  MTateni  Range,  and  about  three  miles 
east  of  Gouche's  trading  road  and  twenty-five  miles  north- 
east of  Umnukwana  Ruins. 

Period. — First  Zimbabwe  period.  Elliptical  plan  of  build- 
ing, walls  massive  with  first-period  batter-back,  excellent 
workmanship  outside  and  inside,  rounded  entrance  walls. 

Importance. — Minor  importance.  No  evidences  of  gold- 
smelting  operations,  but  no  exploration  work  done. 

Ornamentation. — None  in  walls  still  standing. 

Extent. — Forty  feet  by  thirty-five  feet 

Description. — Built  of  granite  on  granite  formation.  Highest 
portion  of  walls  now  standing  seven  feet,  bases  five  feet  wide, 
present  tops  three  feet  six  inches  wide.  There  are  four  in- 
closures, two  of  which  have  been  partially  filled  in  by  later 
occupiers.  Two  small  inclosures  are  without  cemented  floor, 
the  formation  rock  being  bare.  The  main  entrance  is  on  the 
south-east  side. 

Finds. — None, 
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BOCBWA  RUINS 

-Tbcse  rains  are  sittiated  oa  the  southern  slope 
iwitiifirf.,  in  tbe  BeCugwe  district,  at  their' 
t  point,  not  oa  the  cax^  itself,  but  on  a  granite  kopje, 
is  way  tiiickljr  wooded  roand  the  base.  A  strong 
■I  firom  tfe  top  of  the  Bochwa  Peak  passes 
■tthia  tao  hnndred  yards  of  the  west  side  of  the  ruins.  The 
land  aboot  here  is  the  finest  agricultural  ground  in  Rhodesia, 
aad,  with  existing  irr^atioR  facilities,  is  admirably  adapted 
fer  sogar  forms.  The  ruins  can  be  approached  from  all  sides, 
but  the  entrance  is  on  the  south-east  of  the  building,  on 
wfaidi  side  is  die  easiest  ascent  These  ruins  are  in  the 
locality  of  the  ancient  iron- workings  mentioned  in  the  de- 
scripdoo  of  Mundie  Ruin& 

PtTwd. — First  Zimbabwe  period,  with  additions  of  second 
period.  Elliptical  plan  of  building,  walls  fairly  massive, 
rounded  entraiKxs,  excellent  workmanship  on  outside  and 
inside  of  main  walls,  foundations  on  formation  rock. 

ImportcttKt. — This  was  an  important  centre  of  the  iron 
industry  of  the  ancients.  Fannings  from  debris  heaps  gave 
fine  gold. 

Extent — About  sixty  feet  by  thirty  feet  No  signs  of  the 
buildings  having  been  of  larger  extent 

Omamentaiion. — Check  pattern  on  the  east  side  of  a  wall 
which  runs  about  ten  feet  distant  in  front  of  the  entrance. 
The  pattern  extends  almost  the  whole  length  of  this  wall 
and  is  five  feet  above  the  present  level  of  the  ground. 

Description. — The  walls  at  bases  are  five  feet  wide,  present 
reduced  height  being  fourteen  feet,  with  width  at  top  of  three , 
feet  six  inches,  and  are  constructed  of  granite  blocks  upon 
the  granite  formation.  There  are  three  inclosures,  and  in 
one  of  them  is  a  circular  wall  with  a  diameter  of  eight  feet, 
similar  to  the  one  in  the  M'Telegwa  Ruins,  but  of  superior 
workmanship.     The  internal  walls  of  the  ruin  and  main  walls 
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tirely  surround  this  circular  building,  leaving  a  passage 
two  feet  wide  all  round  it  Probably  the  circular  building, 
like  the  one  at  MTelegwa,  will  be  found  to  contain  the 
remains  of  a  chief  of  the  Monomotapa  period.  The  entrance 
is  on  the  south-east  side,  and  has  rounded  walls.  No  traces 
of  any  steps  were  discovered.  An  entirely  separate  wall 
fifteen  feet  long  extends  in  front  of  the  entrance  at  a  distance 
of  ten  feet  from  it. 

Notes. — With  the  exception  of  the  Tuli  Ruins,  no  other 
ruins  so  far  discovered  have  a  detached  wall  running  at  an 
angle  across  the  front  of  the  main  entrance. 

No  exploration  work  has  been  done  at  these  ruins. 

Finds. — Fine  gold,  pottery  of  oldest  material,  design,  and 
construction,  gold-  and  iron-smelting  blow- pipes, and  portions 
of  iron-smelting  furnaces. 
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Situatiou. — Three  miles  south-east  of  the  Bochwa  Ruins 
and  about  three  miles  from  the  Bochwa  Range,  on  low  ground 
with  a  kopje  on  the  south-east  side,  up  to  the  base  of  which 
the  foundations  extend. 

Period. — First  Zimbabwe  period.  Elliptical  plan  of  building, 
bases  of  walls  at  least  four  feet  wide,  workmansWp  excellent. 

Importance. — Possibly  intended  for  a  protecting  fort  of 
mining  district. 

Extent. — Diameter  about  thirty  feet.  No  traces  of  founda- 
tions having  once  extended  further. 

Ornamentation. — None. 

Description. — This  ruin  gives  evidences  of  incompletion,  as 
no  building  material  can  be  seen  near  it,  andttbe  walls,  which 
are  only  two  feet  above  the  foundationi 
Probably,  after  commencing  to  build 
decided  to  desist,  as  either  the  iron- 
locality  were  either  not  thou| 
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ESCEPWE  RUINS 

S^mainm. — ^Seventeen  miles  south  of  the  Mundie  Ruins 
and  about  fooiteen  miles  oor^  of  MTibi's  stronghold  on  the 
Escepwe  Range,  in  the  Belii^we  district  The  ruins  occupy 
a  commanding  position  on  a  high  and  prominent  kopje,  and 
have  an  extensiTe  view  over  the  surrounding  country',  which 
is  thickly  wtxxled  and  where  game  of  all  sorts  is  plentiful 
There  are  no  native  kraals  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  When 
Messrs.  Neal  and  Johnson  were  engaged  in  exploring  th' 
ruins  the  nati\-es  came  fourteen  miles  to  trade,  with  their 
grain,  honey,  and  native  beer.  These  ruins  are  two  hundred 
yards  west  of  the  road  which  was  first  opened  up  when  the 
chief  M'Pefu  and  his  people  fled  from  the  Trans\'aal  during 
the  last  Kaffir  war  of  the  Boers. 

Pfriod, — First  Zimbabwe  period.  The  walls  are  of  massive 
character,  and  are  exceedingly  well  built  both  inside  and  out- 
side, with  the  first- period  batter-back  on  the  outer  and  inner 
faces.  The  plan  of  building  is  elliptical,  even  the  divisional 
walls  being  in  cur\*es.  while  the  foundations  are  on  bed-rock. 
The  entrance  has  rounded  wails.  The  buildings  have  also 
been  occupied  at  later  periods. 

Ivtportance. — Fairly  important  Gold-  and  copper-smelting 
were  carried  on  here  by  the  ancients. 

Extent. — The  greatest  length  of  this  ruin  is  fully  two 
hundred  feet  and  thirty-five  feet  at  its  widest  points. 

Ornamentation. — Check  pattern  on  the  outside  of  the 
south-west  portion  of  the  main  wall  on  the  right-hand  side  of 
the  entrance,  and  runs  in  two  courses  for  about  twenty  feet 
or  more. 

Description. — This  ruin  is  built  of  granite  on  the  granite 
formation.  The  highest  portion  of  the  wall  now  standing  is 
about  seven  feet,  the  width  of  the  bases  five  feet,  and  of 
present  tops  three  feet  six  inches.  There  is  only  one  entrance 
to  the  building,  and  that  is  on  the  south-west  side,  and  is  two 
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feet  six  Inches  in  width,  with  rounded  walls.  The  entrance 
is  in  a  splendid  state  of  preservation.  There  are  five  different 
inclosures,  the  courtyard  being  unusually  large,  occupying 
more  than  one-half  of  the  entire  building.  Though  there 
are  unmistakable  signs  of  reoccupations,  the  inclosures  have 
not  been  filled  in. 

Notes. — Water  is  very  scarce  in  the  vicinity  of  these  ruins, 
the  nearest  being  two  miles  away. 

Iron-smetting  has  been  carried  on  at  these  ruins  from 
earliest  times  to  almost  the  present  date. 

The  ruins  have  been  fairly  well  explored. 

Finds. — Many  ancient  gold  crucibles,  gold  beads  with  Zim- 
babwe pattern,  gold  bangles,  etc.,  copper  crucibles  in  large 
numbers,  copper  beads,  bangles,  and  later  pottery. 

LITTLE  ESCEPWE  RUINS 

These  are  ruins  of  minor  importance,  and  are  situated 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the  Escepwe  Ruins 
on  the  highest  point  of  the  Escepwe  Range.  It  is  difficult 
to  decide  as  to  the  period ;  the  workmanship  is  poor,  and  the 
stones  irregular  in  size,  but  not  piled  up  as  in  the  Abolosi 
forts.  Present  walls  two  feet  in  height,  diameter  thirty  feet, 
elliptical  plan,  and  cemented  floor  throughout.  There  are 
large  quantities  of  iron  slag  and  iron-smelting  b!ow-pipes, 
but  no  traces  of  gold. 


RUINS  (UNNAMED) 

Situation. — Nine  miles  east  of  the  Essengwe  Hills,  in  the 
Belingwe  district,  on  a  rugged  range  of  granite  kopjes  and 
about  ten  miles  west  of  the  Victoria-Tuli  Road  at  twenty 
miles  from  Lundi  Drift.  ^^ 

Period — Every  evidence  of  lukV^^^^il  built  in  the  first 
Zimbabwe  period. 

Importance. — Of  minor  tnn^i^^^^^^^^  aaiuc     >    the 
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road-protecting  forts  or  stations  on  the  ancient  Matoppa- 
Zimbabwe  and  Sofala  main  trading  route. 

Extent. — Diameter  about  sixteen  feet. 

Ornamentation, — -Herring-bone  pattern,  three  feet  long  on 
the  north-east  side  of  inside  wall, 

Descfiption. — Present  height  of  walls  four  feet,  width  at 
bases  five  feet,  at  present  tops  three  feet  six  inches,  with 
commencement  of  usual  first-period  batter-back  ;  workman- 
ship on  face  of  inside  and  outside  of  main  walls  most 
excellent.  There  are  two  small  inclosures.  Entrance  faces 
the  south-west.  The  building  has  been  partially  filled  in  by 
reoccupiers. 

Note. — No  finds  have  been  secured,  as  no  exploration  has 
been  done,  but  there  are  traces  of  gold-dust  in  the  soil  which 
was  possibly  lost  from  bulk  in  transit. 

RUINS  (UNNAMED) 

Situation. — About  midway  between  the  Bochwa  Range 
and  the  Mundie  group  of  ruins,  in  the  Belingwe  district,  close 
to  a  tributary  of  the  Mundie  River,  and  built  on  a  low,  oval- 
shaped  granite  kopje. 

Period. — First  Zimbabwe  period. 

Importance  — Minor. 

Extent, — Diameter  about  fifty  feet. 

Ornamentation. — None  in  walls  now  standing. 

Description — Built  of  granite  on  the  granite  formation. 
Height  of  walls,  which  are  massive,  five  feet ;  elliptical  plan 
of  building,  good  workmanship  outside  and  inside  of  main 
wall,  with  usual  first-period  batter-back.  Ruin  partially  filled 
in  by  later  occupiers. 

Notes. — There  are  evidences  of  great  conflagration  having 
taken  place  within  this  ruin. 

No  exploration  work  has  been  done  here,  but  it  is  believed, 
judging  by  certain  indications,  that  labour  would  be  rewarded 
by  "  finds." 
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M'POPOTI   RUINS 

Situation. 

THESE  ruins  are  four  miles  to  the  north  of  the  Ingesi 
River,  and  are  at  the  outside  of  the  valley  leading  to 
the  MTopoti  Range,  in  North  Belingwe,  The  kopje  on 
which  the  ruins  are  situated  is  fairly  wooded,  and  stands 
about  three  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
country.  The  ruins  command  an  extensive  view.  The  best 
approach  is  from  the  Nellie  and  Pioneer  Mine,  or  past 
Mudnezero  Ruins  on  Darling's  trading  route.  The  best 
ascent  of  the  kopje  is  from  the  west. 

Period. — The  ruins  would  appear  to  belong  to  the  first 
Zimbabwe  period,  the  plan  being  elliptical,  the  batter-back 
of  walls  the  same  as  in  first- period  buildings  ;  the  founda- 
tions, so  far  as  they  can  be  observed,  are  on  bed-rock,  and 
the  workmanship  shown  on  both  inside  and  outside  of  walls 
equal  that  of  any  other  ruins  yet  discovered.  The  ent  ances, 
however,  have  squared  walls.  The  ruins  have  been  partially 
filled  in  during  later  periods. 

Importance. — These  ruins  are  of  major  importance,  and 
probably  were  the  centre  for  this  portion  of  the  Belingwe 
district.  From  the  number  of  broken  gold  crucibles  with 
gold  still  in  the  flux,  and  the  quantity  of  fine  gold  and  gold 
ornaments  discovered,  it  is  known  that  an  extensive  gold- 
smelting  industry  was  carried  on  here  by  the  ancients.  No 
temple  remains  have  been  discovered. 

aS9 
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Extent, — The  area  covered  by  the  ruins  is  about  one 
hundred  and  sixty  feet  by  one  hundred  feet,  but  lower 
down  on  the  west  side  of  the  kopje^  at  a  distance  of  about 
fifty  yards,  are  signs  of  further  buildings  having  been  erected 
as  if  to  serve  for  a  first  line  of  defence. 

Ornamentation. — Check  and  herring-bone  patterns  are 
about  nine  feet  from  the  present  surface  on  the  outside  of 
the  west  wall  facing  the  Gwabi  Range.  The  herring-bone 
pattern  is  made  of  ironstone  slate.  Probably  there  was 
further  ornamentation  in  the  higher  portions  of  the  wall 
which  have  fallen  down. 

Description. — Built  of  granite  blocks  on  the  granite  forma- 
tion. The  walls  are  massive,  having  bases  of  about  eight 
feet.  The  highest  portions  of  the  wall  now  standing  are  from 
ten  feet  to  twelve  feet  high  and  have  a  width  at  the  tops  of 
three  feet.  The  large  amount  of  stone  debris  lying  about 
points  to  the  walls  having  once  been  much  higher.  There 
are  three  entrances,  the  main  entrance  being  on  the  west 
side,  two  in  closures,  and  a  courtyard.  Portions  of  the  south- 
west inclosure  and  north-east  inclosure  have  been  filled  in 
at  later  periods,  There  are  remains  of  a  flight  of  steps 
leading  up  from  the  main  entrance. 

Finds. — Charred  remains  of  skeletons  with  the  usual  gold 
ornaments,  also  gold  beads,  fine  gold-dust,  portions  of  ancient 
gold  crucibles,  and  pottery  of  the  best  Zimbabwe  designs^ 
materialj  and  workmanship.     Copper  wire. 

[The  above  is  extracted  from  the  diary  of  Messrs.  J. 
Campbell  and  F.  Leech,  who  co-operated  for  nine  months 
with  Messrs.  Neal  and  Johnson  in  the  exploration  of  several 
ruins.] 

LITTLE  M'POPOTI   RUINS 

Situation. — On  a  granite  bluff  two  and  a  half  miles  north- 
east of  M'Popoti  Ruins. 

Period. — First  Zimbabwe  period.     The  tops  of  the  original 
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walls  are  castellated  as  at  N'Natali,  evidently  the  work  of 
a  much  later  period,  possibly  that  of  the  Portuguese.  The 
building  is  laid  upon  an  elliptical  plan,  the  walls  are  very 
massive  with  first-period  batter-back  and  good  workman- 
ship inside  as  well  as  outside,  the  entrance  walls  are  rounded, 
and  the  foundations  are  on  bed-rock. 

Importance. — Minor  importance. 

Extent. — Seventy  feet  by  sixty  feet. 

Description. — The  bases  of  the  walls  where  visible  are 
twelve  feet  wide,  the  portion  still  standing  being  fifteen  feet 
in  height.  The  main  entrance  faces  the  north-east.  A 
boulder  forms  the  left-hand  side  of  the  entrance,  while  a 
rounded  wall  forms  the  right-hand  side.  The  width  of  the 
entrance  on  the  outside  is  about  five  feet,  converging  to  three 
feet  on  the  inside.  There  are  no  inclosures  in  this  ruin. 
The  ruin  is  naturally  protected  by  huge  boulders  which  have 
been  utilised  in  the  construction  of  the  building.  The  back 
of  the  ruin  is  formed  by  a  precipitous  kopje,  towards  which 
the  main  walls  curve  at  each  end.  The  natives  have  used 
tJiese  ruins  as  a  stronghold  against  the  raids  of  the  Matabele. 
Debris  heaps  exist,  but  there  have  been  no  finds,  as  no  ex- 
ploration work  has  been  done. 

[The  above  is  extracted  from  the  diary  of  Messrs.  Campbell 
and  IvCech,] 

WEDZA,  OR  BADEN-POWELL  RUINS 

Situation. — South-east  of  VVedza  Mountains,  in  the  Sabi 
valley,  near  Mount  Ingona  and  Ummasunda's  kraal,  in  the 
Belingwe  district. 

Period. — Believed  to  be  first  Zimbabwe  period  building. 
Oval-shaped  plan,  walls  on  rock  foundation,  excellent 
workmanship. 

Importance.— Mti^^^^^Bi^^jPoad-protecting  fort. 

Ornameniaii^t^^^^^^^^^^  -bone   pattern 
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near  present  tops  of  outside  wall,  with  two  rows  of  check 
pattern  immediately  below  it 

Description, — Walls  about  seven  feet  high,  and  where  not 
pulled  down  intentionally  are  in  a  wonderfully  good  state 
of  preservation. 

M'WELE  RUINS 

Situation. — Three  miles  south-west  of  the  Belingwe  Peak, 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  M'Wele  River,  in  the  Belingwe 
district  These  ruins  are  on  the  summit  of  a  long  rise  and 
overlook  the  surrounding  country,  while  they  are  almost  hid 
by  trees.     It  is  approachable  from  almost  any  point. 

Ptriod. — First  Zimbabwe  period.  The  walls  are  very 
massive  in  comparison  with  the  size  of  the  building,  and 
are  built  on  an  elliptical  plan,  with  the  usual  first-period 
batter-back  of  both  inside  and  outside  main  wall,  and  of  good 
workmanship,  with  the  foundation  on  formation  rock.  There 
are  no  extensions  of  a  later  date,  but  partial  filling  in  during 
a  subsequent  period. 

Itttportance. — These  ruins  do  not  appear  to  have  been  a 
gold-smelting  centre  of  the  ancients,  but  probably  were  an 
important  road-protecting  fort  guarding  an  ancient  road 
leading  from  the  main  gold  mines  of  Belingwe  towards 
the  Sabi  River. 

Extent. — Diameter  about  seventy  feet 

Ornamentation. —  Herring-bone  pattern  both  inside  and 
outside  of  the  north-west  wall,  each  pattern  being  about 
five  feet  in  length  and  four  feet  from  present  top  of  wall. 

Description. — Built  of  granite  on  the  granite  formation. 
Width  of  walls  at  bases  at  least  five  feet,  and  three  feet 
at  present  tops,  and  are  nine  feet  high  at  highest  points. 
There  are  three  iiiclosures,  also  the  usual  courtyard.  The 
entrance  is  on  the  west  side. 

Note. — No  exploration  work  has  been  done  here, 
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M'WELE  TRIBUTARY  RUINS 

Situation. — These  ruins  are  about  twelve  miles  in  a  south- 
easterly direction  from  the  Belingwe  Peak,  in  a  patch  of 
wooded  country  and  on  the  north  bank  of  the  M'Wele 
River,  on  a  steep  and  rocky  granite  kopje  directly  over- 
looking the  bed  of  the  river.  The  best  approach  to  these 
ruins  is  from  the  north  side. 

Period. — First  Zimbabwe  period.  Plan  elliptical,  walls 
fairly  massive,  usual  first-period  batter-back,  workmanship 
exceptionally  good  with  true  courses,  and  main  walls  on  rock 
foundation. 

hnportance. — Minor  importance.  No  traces  of  gold-smelt- 
ing operations.     Probably  a  road- protecting  fort 

Extent. — Diameter  forty-five  feet 

Ornamentation. — Check  pattern  on  outside  of  south  main 
wall,  extending  almost  the  whole  distance  of  the  wall  imme- 
diately overlooking  the  river. 

Description. — The  width  of  the  walls  and  the  number  of  the 
inclosures  cannot  be  ascertained  on  account  of  the  building 
having  been  filled  in  and  cemented  over  during  a  late  period. 
Height  of  present  reduced  wall  twelve  feet,  and  twenty-five 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  river.  The  platform  is  approached 
from  the  north  side  of  the  ruin.  The  entrance  is  covered  in 
and  is  indistinguishable.  There  are  no  traces  of  steps.  The 
platform  shows  the  remains  of  a  clay  building  of,  perhaps, 
Monomotapa  date. 

Note. — There  have  been  no  finds,  as  no  exploration  work 
has  been  done.  No  debris  heaps  were  noticed,  and  their 
absence  is  accounted  for  by  the  ddbris  having  been  thrown 
directly  into  the  stream  which  runs  under  the  foot  of  the 
main  wall,  and  so  carried  away. 


CHAPTER   XVIII 
RUINS  IN    FILABUSI    DISTRICT 

^^K  WHEEL  OF  FORTUNE  RUINS 

^^^^  Sitmaiiom. 

"nP*HESE  ruins  arc  three  hundred  yards  to  the  west  of 
*-  Edkin's  Rogul,  at  about  nine  miles  north  of  Insiza 
Drift  at  Filabusi.  and  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river.  They 
arc  close  to  the  Wheel  of  Fortune  block  of  ancient  workings, 
are  located  on  a  whale-back  granite  kopje,  and  command  an 
exten5i\%  view  of  the  surrounding  country,  including  the 
Nelly  Reef,  Bala-bala  Peak,  Filabusi  Peak,  and  to  a  consider- 
able distance  towards  the  south.  Access  to  these  ruins  can 
be  obtained  either  at  the  east  or  west  side  of  the  kopje. 
Ancient  workings  are  exceedingly  numerous  in  this  district 
Period. — These  ruins  are  of  both  the  first  and  second 
Zimbabwe  periods,  with  extensions  of  later  periods. 

Importance. — These  are  important  ruins,  both  on  account 
of  their  position  and  size.  Gold-smelting  operations  were 
very  extensively  carried  on  here  by  the  ancients.  Large  and 
numerous  debris  heaps  contain  quantities  of  gold  pellets  and 
portions  of  gold  crucibles  with  gold  showing  in  the  flux. 
Furnaces  must  have  existed  here,  and  these  will,  in  all  proba- 
bility, be  found  on  the  original  floors  when  opened  out  The 
ruins  were  the  centre  of  a  district  literally  covered  with 
ancient  gold-workings. 
Extent  — These  ruins  cover  an  area  of  more  than  an  acre. 
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Omavtentation. — There  is  no  ornamentation  in  the  walls 
now  standing. 

Construction. — These  ruins  are  built  of  granite  on  the 
granite  formation.  The  respective  peculiarities  of  the  archi- 
tecture of  the  first  two  periods  are  very  clearly  defined.  Some 
sets  of  these  buildings  are  entirely  of  the  first  period,  the  other 
sets  are  of  the  second  period.  The  peculiarity  of  the  second- 
period  architecture  in  these  ruins  is  that  there  is  no  rising 
terrace  plan  of  walls,  as  the  contour  of  the  kopje  precludes  its 
adoption.  In  the  second-period  diorite  blocks,  brought  from 
some  considerable  distance,  have  been  introduced  in  the 
masonry. 

General  description. — This  series  of  groups  of  ruins  con- 
sists of  thirteen  entirely  separate  buildings.  The  highest 
portion  of  the  walls  stil!  standing  is  about  six  feet.  Each 
ruin  is  divided  into  from  three  to  five  inclosures,  each  ruin 
having  the  usual  large  courtyard  inclosure  in  addition  to  the 
smaller  inclosures.  The  inclosures  vary  in  dimensions,  these 
appearing  to  have  been  regulated  by  the  size  of  the  entire 
building. 

The  most  important  ruin  of  this  group  is  that  which  occu- 
pies the  summit  of  the  whale-back.  This  commands  a  good 
view  of  all  the  other  ruins,  and  is  of  the  first-period  architec- 
ture. The  north  side  of  the  wall  has  fallen  down  the  steep 
side  of  the  kopje.  The  width  of  the  main  walls  is  four 
feet  six  inches  at  the  base  and  two  feet  six  inches  at  the 
present  top. 

The  filling-in  process  is  noticed  in  the  main  ruin  more 
than  in  the  other  ruins,  though  each  of  these  has  one  or 
more  of  their  inclosures  filled  in.  At  the  main  ruin  the 
cemented  floor  over  the  fiUed-in  portion  is  in  good  preser- 
vation, and  upon  it  jMa^lM^fcBd^Jons  of  buildings  of  a 
later  period,  simQ^^^^^^^^^^^^Btoki  and  Dhlo-dhio, 
and  as  at  these  tw^^^^^^^^^^^P^^^-''"''  l-ni  evidences 
of  a  great  confUgl^^^^^^^^l       ^^mms  i<i<-  ^^ter  floors. 
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Period. — First  Zimbabwe  period.  Elliptical  plan  of  build- 
ing, massive  character,  foundations  on  rock  formation  ;  oldest 
and  batter-back  on  inside  and  outside  of  wall ;  main  and 
divisional  entrances  rounded  ;  good  workmanship  on  inner 
and  outer  faces  of  walls. 

Importance. — Major  importance.  Gold-smelting  operations 
were  carried  on  here  by  the  ancients.  The  ruins  were 
evidently  the  protecting  fort  for  the  great  number  of  extensive 
ancient  gold-workings  that  are  to  be  found  in  this  district 
The  population  could  not  have  been  extensive  as  debris 
heaps  are  comparatively  small. 

Ornamentation. — None  in  walls  now  standing. 

Extent. — The  ruins  have  a  diameter  of  sixty  feet  There 
is  no  evidence  that  they  once  covered  a  larger  area. 

Description. — These  ruins  are  built  on  the  diorite  formation 
and  of  diorite  blocks.  The  height  of  walls  is  seven  feet, 
width  at  base  five  feet  and  width  at  present  tops  three  feet 
six  inches.  There  are  five  inclosures  averaging  in  area  about 
twelve  feet  by  ten  feet,  the  divisional  walls  being  of  excellent 
workmanship,  and  have  rounded  ends.  There  are  two 
entrances ;  the  one  from  the  north-east  side,  which  is  three 
feet  six  inches  wide,  leads  straight  though  two  inclosures 
to  the  south-west  entrance,  outside  which  entrance  and  down 
the  side  of  the  kopje  are  the  debris  heaps.  No  traces  of  any 
steps  were  found.  The  floors  are  of  burnt  clay  mixed  with 
gravel,  evidently  obtained  from  the  river  close  by.  The 
layer  under  the  floor  is  made  of  water-worn  quartz,  granite, 
and  other  rock  pebbles. 

Finds. — Zimbabwe  periods.  A  small  number  of  gold 
beads,  tacks,  beaten  gold,  gold -wire  bangles,  portions  of 
gold  crucibles,  gold  pellets,  and  gold-dust. 

Soapstonc  slab  for  playing  the  Isafuba  game  (these  game- 
stones  were  used  by  ancients,  also  by  people  of  Monomo- 
tapa  period,  and  are  now  used  by  present  native  tribes, 
and  arc  described  in  Chapter  vi.).     This  stone  is  now  in  the 
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possession  of  the  Rhodesia  Scientific  Association  at  fiula- 
wayo. 

Monomotapa  period.  Skeletal  remains  were  dug^  up  here, 
but  only  copper  ornaments  were  found  with  them.  The 
dry-crusher  produced  a  few  small  pellets  of  smelted  gold 
from  the  ddbris  of  the  graves. 

RUINS  (UNNAMED) 

Situation, — In  fairly  wooded  country  on  the  summit  of  a 
most  prominent  and  isolated  granite  kopje  at  least  three 
hundred  feet  high,  four  and  three-quarter  miles  north  of  the 
Defiance  Mine,  and  on  the  east  bank  of  Ingangase  River. 

Period, — First  Zimbabwe  period. 

Importance. — Minor. 

Extent. — Thirty  feet  diameter. 

Ornamentation . — N  on  e. 

Description. — These  ruins  are  protected  on  three  sides  by  a 
precipitous  declivity,  in  some  parts  by  sudden  drops  of  from 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  The  approach  is  on  the  west  side  up  a 
steep  incline  over  and  between  large  boulders.  The  plan 
of  building  is  elliptical.  Inside  faces  of  waits  are  well  built. 
Highest  portion  of  walls  still  standing  twelve  feet,  width  at 
base  five  feet,  tops  two  feet  six  inches,  and  have  first-period 
batter  of  walls  with  rounded  ends.  The  blocks  are  of 
granite  and  rest  on  the  granite  formation.  There  are  no 
divisional  walls.     Signs  of  reoccupation  during  later  periods. 

Finds. — Zimbabwe  period.  Portions  of  ancient  pottery. 
Soil  panned  traces  of  fine  gold, 

Monomotapa  or  later  periods.     Copper  beads  and  bangles. 


RUINS  (UNNi 
Situation. — Close  to  the  east 
about  five  and  a  quarter  miles 
on  a  slope  running  down  to 
Period. — First  Zimbabwe 
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Importance. — These  ruins  appear  to  have  been  deserted  by 
the  ancients  before  their  completion. 

Extent. — Diameter  sixty  feet 

Ornamentation. — N  one. 

Description, — The  ruins  are  built  upon  an  elliptical  plan. 
Width  of  bases  of  walls  five  feet,  height  of  walls  five  feet. 
On  the  east  side  the  walls  have  disappeared,  but  the  founda- 
tion crops  out  in  places. 

Finds. — No  exploration  work  has  been  done  here.  Some 
fine  gold-dust  was  found  on  panning  soil  on  the  floors. 
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5//«rtftt>».— These  ruins  are  on  a  prominent  kopje  about 
four  miles  north,  on  the  east  bank  up  the  Ingangase  River 
from  the  Defiance  Mine,  and  are  near  the  junction  of  a  small 
stream  which  runs  into  it,  in  the  Filabusi  district  The  rear 
or  east  side  of  the  ruin  is  naturally  protected  by  an  extremely 
precipitous  declivity,  on  the  north  side  by  huge  boulders 
which  rise  considerably  above  the  ruins  and  overlook  them. 
The  main  entrance  is  on  the  west  side,  and  the  approach 
is  protected  by  large  boulders,  among  which  the  path  lies. 

Period. — These  ruins  are  of  first  Zimbabwe  period  archi- 
tecture and  are  extremely  well  built  and  the  courses  very  true. 
The  plan  of  building  is  elliptical.  The  walls,  which  are 
massive,  have  the  oldest  Zimbabwe  batter  on  inner  and  outer 
faces  of  the  walls,  which  are  equally  well  built,  and  have 
rounded  ends.  The  right-hand  inclosure  partly  filled  in 
during  a  later  period. 

Importance.— T\\^  massive  character  of  these  ruins  suggests 
that  these  buildings  must  have  been  of  some  considerable 
importance. 

Extent. — The  front  portion  is  sixty  feet  in  length,  and  the 
area  covered  is  a  third  of  an  acre.  There  are  no  evidences 
that  at  one  time  they  were  larger. 
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Ornamentation. — Herring-bone  pattern  facing  the  west  on 
the  outer  wall  for  a  length  approximately  of  eight  feet. 

Description^ — The  walls  are  built  of  granite  blocks  on  the 
granite  formation.  The  front  wall  is  about  sixty  feet  in 
length.  The  walls  are  eight  feet  wide  at  bases,  and  four  feet 
on  present  tops,  and  stand  fourteen  feet  high.  The  main 
entrance  is  on  the  west  side.  There  are  no  remains  of  steps. 
There  are  two  large  inclosures,  and  also  a  small  one  in  the 
corner  on  the  west  side.  The  divisional  wall  does  not  extend 
across  the  whole  of  the  interior,  but  only  for  twenty  feet,  and 
has  an  abrupt  end,  which  is  now  broken  down. 

At  the  west  extremity  of  the  front  wall  is  a  conical  buttress, 
evidently  of  the  same  construction  and  used  for  the  same 
purposes  as  the  conical  buttresses  at  Lundi,  Chum,  Umnu- 
kwana,  and  other  ruins. 

Notes. — Very  little  exploration  work  has  been  done  in 
these  ruins  except  in  the  right-hand  corner  of  the  interior 
wall,  where  this  had  been  filled  in  to  a  depth  of  several  feet. 

Finds, — Zimbabwe  periods.  Gold-dust  in  soil.  Pottery  of 
oldest  Zimbabwe  manufacture. 

Monomotapa  or  later  periods.  Large  copper  beads  as  large 
as  ordinary  marbles,  in  the  corner  of  fiUed-in  portion  on  the 
upper  floor.     Pottery  of  these  periods. 

BALA-BALA  RUINS 

Situation. — On  the  Bulawayo  -  Filabusi  main  road,  some 
fifty  yards  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  road,  about  four 
miles  north-west  of  the  Bala-bala  stores,  on  a  low  rise  in  a 
hilly  country. 

Period. — This  is  believed  to  have  been  erected  in  a  late 
Zimbabwe  period.  The  workmanship  is  good,  considering 
the  material  used.  The  foundations  are  on  rock  formation, 
so  far  as  they  are  visible.  The  walls  are  almost  plumb,  and 
the  plan  of  building  is  elliptical. 
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Extent. — ^The  ruins  occupy  an  area  of  about  forty  feet  by 
thirty  feet 

Ornamentation. — There  is  no  pattern  of  Zimbabwe  decora- 
tion, but  half-way  up  the  outside  of  the  walls  is  a  course  of 
white  quartz. 

Description. — Owing  to  dilapidations  it  is  impossible  to  fix 
position  of  entrances.  There  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
any  inclosures.  The  old  ddbris  heaps  are  now  hardly  trace- 
able. No  finds  of  any  importance  have  been  discovered. 
Pottery  of  a  late  period  has  been  found. 


CHAPTER    XIX 


RUINS   IN   UPPER   INSIZA   DISTRICT 


DHLO-DHLO    RUINS 

Situation. 

IN  Upper  tnsiza,  fifteen  miles  south  of  Shanghani  Store, 
on  the  Bulawayo-Gwelo  main  road,  four  miles  E.N.E. 
of  Captain  Rixon's  farm  and  fifty  miles  east  of  Bulawayo. 
The  position  of  the  ruins  is  very  romantic,  and  extensive 
views  of  the  surrounding  country,  especially  toward  the 
north,  are  obtainable  from  the  ruins.  The  north  and  north- 
west sides  are  considered  the  finest  portions  of  the  ruins. 

Period. — These  ruins,  with  the  exception  of  what  Dr. 
Schltchter  terms  "the  temple,"  which  is  undoubtedly  the 
oldest  portion,  are  believed  to  have  been  built  in  the  second 
Zimbabwe  period.  Unlike  the  buildings  of  the  first  period, 
these  ruins  have  some  walls  built  in  a  comparatively  angular 
form  with  straight  corners.  The  outside  work  is  much 
superior  to  that  on  the  inner  walls.  The  entrance  walls 
are  straight  and  not  rounded,  and  the  buildings  are  erected 
on  the  rising-terrace  system.  Portions  have  been  recon- 
structed, and  there  are  additions,  these  showing  different 
later  periods  of  Zimbabwe  architecture. 

Dr.  Schlichter  was  of  opinion  that  the  plan  of  the  temple 
portion  of  these  ruins  was  of  the  earliest  form»  but  he 
conjectured  that  the  present  building  was  a  superstructure 
on  walls  of  a  former  period,  together  with  later  additions. 

Mr,   Franklin  White,  of   Bulawayo,  whose  carefully  pre- 
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pared  report  •  on  these  ruins  is  by  far  the  best  descrip- 
tive account  of  these  ruins  yet  published,  in  describing  in 
detail  the  terraced  walls,  mentions  several  peculiarities 
which  would  appear  to  place  them  in  the  second  period  of 
Zimbabwe  architecture,  as  defined  in  Chapter  xii.  For 
instance,  he  says:  (i)  "There  are  no  real  foundations  to 
the  walls,  they  just  begin  on  any  ground  firm  enough  to 
carry  them ;  (2)  the  batter  of  the  walls  varies,  but  is 
generally  slight ;  (3)  some  walls  are  made  with  two  faces, 
the  intervening  spaces  being  filled  in  with  rubble ;  (4)  the 
courses  preserve  their  thickness  fairly  well.  In  some  cases 
a  course  widens,  and  in  others  disappears." 

huportnnce. — From  extent,  size,  architecture,  etc,  these 
must  have  been  buildings  of  major  importance,  the  capital 
town  of  the  district  for  all  the  very  numerous  smaller  ancient 
buildings  that  within  distances  of  several  miles  surround  it. 
Probably  the  temple  also  served  for  the  district  in  which 
these  minor  buildings  arc  found,  these  being  without  temple 
remains.  Evidences  are  believed  to  exist  that  Dhlo-dhlo 
was  also  the  gold-smelting  centre  for  the  district. 

Extent. — The  ruins  cover  about  three  acres  of  ground,  but 
there  are  remains  of  walls  of  inferior  workmanship  beyond 
this  area. 

Constmctiort. — ^The  ruins  are  on  the  granite  formation,  and 
are  built  with  the  usual  Zimbabwe-shaped  granite  blocks. 
In  size  the  ruins  are  something  less  than  the  great  Zimbabwe 
Temple,  and  are  not  nearly  so  massive,  while  the  walls  are 
lower.  In  a  later  period,  probably  the  decadent  period, 
granite  blocks  have,  it  is  believed,  been  taken  from  walls 
and  used  in  erecting  smaller  buildings  of  Zimbabwe  style, 
but  of  very  inferior  workmanship.  Stones  from  the  tops 
of  tlie  walls  have  also  been  thrown  into  the  various  com- 


•  Journal  of  the  Anthrepohgica!  InUituU  of  Grtat  BrUafn  atfd  IrtlM^at, 
vol.  xxxi,,  190),  Januairjr  10  June,  p.  21, 
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partments  which  have  been   filled   up  to  the  tops  of  the 
reduced  walls. 

Ornavientatiou. — The  ornamentation  is  far  superior  to  and 
more  interesting  than  that  at  Zimbabwe.  The  principal 
building  is  literally  covered  with  astronomical  ornamenta- 
tion, having  no  less  than  twenty -three  different  ornaments 
of  best  workmanship  still  existing.  The  decorations  consist 
of  tlxc  herring-bone,  chevron,  sloping -block,  and  check 
patterns,  check  pattern  predominating,  A  small  portion  only 
of  chevron  is  present,  but  dentelle  pattern  is  absent. 

The  ornamentations  on  the  terraces  are  as  follows  :  Lower 
terrace,  check  pattern  ;  middle  terrace,  single  sloping-block 
pattern  with  check  pattern  below ;  highest  terrace,  single 
herring-bone  at  the  top  and  check  pattern  below. 

The  north-east  wall  under  the  monolith  is  made  up  of 
the  following  ornamentations :  Four  rows  of  stones  laid  in 
Zimbabwe  style  at  the  top,  one  row  of  double  herring-bone 
pattern,  and  one  row  of  Zimbabwe-laid  stones,  six  rows 
of  check  pattern,  one  row  of  stones,  one  row  of  double 
herring-bone  pattern  alternating  with  check,  one  row  of 
stones,  seven  rows  of  check  pattern,  with  two  rows  of  stones 
at  base  of  wall.  In  all  cases  the  herring-bone  pattern 
only  extends  very  limited  distances,  beginning  and  ending 
abruptly. 

Orientation. — From  an  astronomical  point  of  view,  Dr. 
Schlichter  pronounces  these  ruins  to  be  the  most  interesting 
ruins  south  of  the  Equator,  Solar  worship,  he  says,  was 
practised  here,  also  the  observation  of  the  principal  planets 
and  stars.     The  walls  of  the  temple  form  an  ellipse. 

Central  Ruin. — This  is  a  temple  fort  built  on  a  low  granite 
kopje.     The  ruin  rises  in  three  high  terraced  tiers  towards 
the  summit  of  the  kopje,  which  it  completely  covers.     The 
terraces  are  faced  with  check  and   herring-bone  pattP 
and  they  terminate  abruptly  on   the  north   side,  whf 
the  main  entrance,  the  walls  of  which  are  square-< 
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The  length  of  the  inside  of  the  building,  according  to 
Dr.  Schh'chter,  is  about  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  feet, 
and  its  width  some  seventy  feet,  and  the  shape  is  elliptical 
Mr.  Franklin  White  makes  the  total  length  three  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  and  width  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  but 
his  are  outside  measurements.  The  building  contains  a 
monolith  on  the  north-eastern  side  and  a  circular  inclosure 
similar  to  those  at  Zimbabwe,  Khami,  and  many  other  ruins. 
A  raised  platform  with  cemented  floor  about  fifty  feet 
diameter,  on  the  western  side  of  interior,  is  on  the  summit 
of  the  highest  terrace,  which  opens  on  to  a  magnificent  view 
of  the  surrounding  country,  including  all  the  ruins.  The 
platform  is  about  twenty  feet  in  height 

Messrs.  Neal  and  Johnson,  who  spent  three  months  in 
1895  exploring  these  ruins,  sank  a  shaft  fifteen  feet  down 
through  the  centre  of  this  platform,  and  came  on  the  walls 
and  floors  of  the  original  ancients.  These  have  been  filled 
in  with  stones  thrown  promiscuously  off  the  tops  of  the 
buildings,  thus  reducing  their  original  height.  The  floor 
of  the  platform  was  made  of  granite-powder  cement  a  foot 
thick.  On  the  lowest  and  original  floor  gold  jewellery,  con- 
sisting of  beads,  bangles,  etc.,  was  discovered.  These  were 
of  different  style  of  manufacture  to  the  gold  jewellery  found 
on  the  platform  floor.  No  silver  ornaments  were  found  on 
the  original  floor  as  was  the  case  on  the  platform  floor.  The 
lower  and  original  floor,  also  of  Zimbabwe  cement,  was 
dented  and  broken  by  the  throwing  in  of  the  stones  from  the 
walls.  From  the  regularity  of  the  tops  of  the  walls  it  seems 
that  the  stone  was  thrown  in,  and  that  it  did  not  fall  in 
naturally  either  by  decay  or  earthquake.  The  original 
inhabitants  evidently  lived  on  the  lower  floor.  No  skeletal 
remains  were  found  in  this  shaft. 

This  platform  is  approached  by  a  narrow  twisting  passage 
between  walls  of  trimmed  stone  running  in  for  one  hundred 
feet,  with  a  width  of  from  five  to  seven  feet.     On  the  right- 
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hand  side  of  the  passage  the  wall  is  about  ten  feet  in  height, 
and  the  left-hand  wall  is  ahtout  six  feet  in  height.  The 
passage  has  evidently  had  a  gateway,  without  buttresses, 
barely  large  enough  for  two  persons  to  pass  together.* 
There  is  no  trace  of  any  stone  building  on  the  top  of  the 
platform.  Some  remains  of  comparatively  modern  native 
clay  huts  are  to  be  found  on  this  platform. 

On  the  eastern  inner  side  of  the  central  building  are 
comparatively  modern  smelting  furnaces  for  copper  and 
iron,  with  copper  and  iron  slag  still  remaining.  These 
furnaces  have  been  partially  destroyed.  Outside  on  the 
south  are  old  refuse  heaps,  where  pieces  of  blow-pipes  and 
portions  of  crucibles  which  were  used  for  smelting  copper 
and  iron,  and  copper  and  iron  slag  can  be  found.  At 
present  no  traces  of  the  actual  gold-smelting  furnaces,  but 
portions  of  gold  crucibles,  have  been  found.  It  is  highly 
probable  the  gold-smelting  furnaces  will  be  discovered  here. 
On  the  north  side  of  the  Central  Ruin  is  a  wall  built  in 
Zimbabwe  style,  which  apparently  formed  part  of  the  main 
buildings. 

High  Kopje  Ruin. — This  is  an  outlying  building  of  minor 
importance,  and  is  erected  on  a  kopje  about  seven  hundred 
yards  south  from  the  Central  Ruin  and  overlooks  the  main 
ruins.  The  building  appears  to  have  been  erected  during 
one  of  the  later  Zimbabwe  periods.  It  consists  of  a  low  wall 
surrounding  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  inside  there  is  no 
trace  of  any  other  buildings.  The  wall  in  places  is  very 
much  broken  down.  This  ruin  is  protected  on  three  sides 
by  steep  declivities  of  granite  rock. 

General  notes. — The  nearest  ancient  gold-workings  are  six 
miles  south-east  from  the  ruins. 

There  is  very  patent  evidence     "  leral  conflagration 

having  taken  place  on  the  upper  '  the  main 

*  The  wooden  posts  in  the  recesiei  im^  *< 

missioaary  who  resided  at  the  ruins  souwtl 
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ruins.  Masses  of  molten  lead  and  copper  and  fused  iron 
bangles  and  bronze  arrow-heads  have  been  found.  This 
conflagration  may  probably  have  occurred  when  the  Ama- 
swazies  invaded  the  country. 

Evidences  exist  of  several  successive  occupations  by  the 
ancients. 

The  remains  of  clay  huts  are  either  quite  modem  or 
those  of  the  Mombo  people,  who,  according  to  Portuguese 
records,  built  their  kraal  in  these  ruins.  Mombo's  son  is 
said  to  have  resided  here  at  the  time  of  the  Amaswazie 
invasion. 

Dr.  Schlichter  wrongly  names  these  ruins  "Mombo  Ruins." 
The  Mombo  ruins  are  those  on  Thabas  Imamba,  which  is 
within  the  old  Kaffir  Mombo  kingdom,  at  which  place  King 
Mombo  (variously  written  Mombo,  Marabo,  and  Mamba) 
himself  lived,  and  there  he  was  skinned  alive  by  the 
Amaswazie.  Mombo,  like  Monomotapa,  is  a  dynastic  name 
assumed  by  each  succeeding  sovereign  of  those  kingdoms 
respectively. 

Mr.  Wilmot's  work,  Monomotapa,  gives  particulars  of  the 
Jesuit  missionary  stations  (1650-1760)  in  the  Mombo  and 
Monomotapa  kingdoms. 

Messrs.  Neal  and  Johnson  discovered  the  relics  belonging 
to  the  Jesuit  missionary  at  about  forty  yards  north  of  the 
Central  Ruin,  in  a  small  ruin  on  a  low,  bald  granite  elevation, 
where  he  is  supposed  to  have  resided.  Here  was  found  some 
seven  hundred  odd  ounces  of  gold,  in  raw  and  manufactured 
and  partially  manufactured  state.  It  is  believed  the  priest 
must  have  been  murdered  by  Kaffirs,  or  the  gold  and  his 
personal  articles  and  those  pertaining  to  the  church  would 
have  been  removed.  Only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  seven 
hundred  ounces  of  gold  so  found  included  articles  of 
Zimbabwe  period  manufacture,  and  these  the  priest  might 
have  acquired  by  ransacking  the  ruins  or  by  barter  with 
the   natives.      Among    this    gold    was   an    alluvial    nugget 
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weighing  over  six  ounces.      It  is  highly  probable  that  the 
priest  combined  trading  with  his  sacerdotal  functions.* 


DHLO-DHLO   RUINS+ 

By  Franklin  Whitb 

[The  authors  have  great  pleasure  in  coraplyinj;  wUh  Ihe  request  of  the  Directors 
of  the  British  South  Africa  Company  that  Mr.  Fmnklin  White's  interesting  and 
practical  paper  on  these  ruins  shoulrJ  l>e  inchideil  in  this  work,  Mr.  Nicol 
Brown,  of  Retende,  Limittti,  London,  has  obtained  Mr.  Franklin  White's  fuil 
permission  for  its  reproduction,  and  he  has,  with  this  object,  also  secured  the 
sanction  of  the  Anthropological  Institute.  The  footnotes  added  by  the  authors 
of  this  work  are  purely  explanatory.] 

General  Description. — The  Dh!o-dhlo  or  Mambo  Ruins, J 
the  subject  of  this  paper,  are  located  some  fifty  miles  north- 
east of  Bulawayo,  or,  say,  igf  degrees  south  and  20^  degrees 
east. 

The  level  above  sea  is  about  4,500  feet. 

They  occupy  a  commanding  position  on  a  granite  plateau 
between  two  streams  forming  part  of  the  head  -  waters 
of  the  Insiza  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Limpopo. 

The  name  "  Mambo "  is  derived  from  the  designation  of 
the  tribe  of  Kaffirs  who  occupied  this  country  before  the 
Matabeles  conquered  it.  § 

I  was  able  to  make  a  fairly  accurate  plan  of  the  most 
important  part  of  these  ruins  and  to  take  some  photographs 
which  show  the  construction  of  the  wall.s  and  the  different 
styles  of  ornamentation  used  by  the  builders. 

Some  prominent  bosses  of  bare  granite  were  made  use 
of  as  base  for  the  walls,  and  the  builders  were  fully  aware 
of   the   tendency  of   granite  to   peel  off   in   slabs    under 

*  For  finds  sec  Chapter  xi. 

t  From  the  Journai  of  the  Anthrppohgical  InstihUt  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  vol.  xxxi.,   1901,  January  to  June. 

X  The  Mamba,  Mambo,  or  Momlxj  Ruins  are  at  Thabas  Iinamba.. 

f  The  Mamlxj  dynasty  was  "  wip«i  out"  by  Ihe  Amasw-iiies  at  the  end  of  the 
fiftecBlh  or  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  though  for  a  considerable  time 
afterwards  a  remnant  of  these  people  liveil  in  this  district,  and  were  the  allies  of 
the  Poittiguese  against  the  King  of  Monomotapa  (Wilmot). 
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periiaps  assisted  by  fire.  They 
a  bfge  soppiy  of  material  well  suited  for 
and  dose  at  hand.  From  the  hills  a  few 
■Bes  away  ^Ky  bwmght  slabs  of  banded  ironstones,  which 
woe  JBcrniiiinly  used  to  form  a  contrast  with  the  grey  of 
tne  gianilc 

A  reference  to  -the  plan  (FL  I.)  will  show  that  the  main 
hnikiing  is  of  a  rough  egg-diaped  form  three  hundred  and 
Mkj  feet  long  and  two  hundred  feet  wide,  the  longer 
axis  ranaiag  north-west  and  south-east.  There  are  two 
owler  ittdosares  attached  to  the  main  building,  one  being 
on  tfe  oofth-eastEm  and  the  other  on  the  south-western 
side. 

The  northern  and  south-western  sides  of  the  ruin  show 
the  finest  as  well  as  the  highest  walls.  The  main  entrance 
was  nndoobtediy  on  the  north  side.  There  are  se\'eral 
isolated  buildings  sorroanding  the  main  ruin,  of  inferior 
oonstructioa. 

StjrU  of  ofnstrmctum. — The  buildings  are  made  of  blocks 
or  small  slabs  of  granite  varying  generally  from  seven  to 
ele\-en  inches  in  length  and  twx>  and  a  half  to  five  inches 
in  thickness.  The  lower  courses  are  generally  made  of 
larger  blocks.  Smaller  pieces  are  used  for  the  ornamental 
work. 

There  are  no  real  foundations  to  the  walls ;  they  just 
b^'n  on  any  ground  firm  enough  to  carry  them.  As 
they  are  seldom  more  than  eight  feet  high  in  any  one  face 
the  weight  is  not  great  Where  additional  height  was 
required  the  walls  were  raised  in  tiers,  the  upper  one  being 
stepped  back,  leaving  a  ledge  varying  from  one  to  twelve 
feet  in  width,  widening  and  narrowing  without  any  apparent 
reason.  No  mortar  or  clay  was  used  in  the  wall  proper, 
but  the  top  was  covered  with  a  layer  of  clay  and  ground-up 
granite. 

Although  curves  and   rounded  endings-ofT  to  the  walls 
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were  apparently  preferred,  still  angular  corners  and  straight 
lines  could  be  made  when  considered  advisable. 

The  batter  of  the  walls  varies,  but  is  generally  slight 
At  one  point  the  top  actually  overhangs  the  base. 

Some  walls  were  made  with  two  faces,  the  intervening 
space  being  filled  up  with  rubble. 

The  courses  preserve  their  thickness  fairly  well.  In  some 
cases  a  course  widens,  and  in  others  disappears. 

Boulders  of  granite  lying  on  the  surface  were  made  use 
of  as  part  of  the  wall  whenever  possible. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  the  walls  is  the  attempt 
made  to  introduce  some  style  of  ornamentation.  In  these 
ruins  the  following  variations  can  be  seen : — 

(i)  Lines  of  a  different  coloured  rock  (PI.  11.  fig.  2; 
V.  fig.  I). 

(2)  The  chessboard f  or  chequered  pattern. 

This  varies  (PI.  V.  fig.  3)  from  the  ordinary  gap  and 
stone  in  one  to  eight  courses,  and  groups  of  three  spaces 
with  thin  blocks  in  two  courses,  separated  by  two  thicker 
blocks. 

(3)  The  zigzag  pattern  (PI.  III.  figs.  2,  3 ;  IV.  fig,  3). 

(4)  The  sloping^block  (PI.  II.  fig.  2  ;  III.  fig.  2  ;  IV.  fig.  1  ; 
V,  figs.  I,  3)  varied  by  alternating  grain'tc  with  red  banded 
ironstone  slabs. 

(5)  The  chevron  or  fish-bone  pattern  *  (PI.  1 1,  fig.  2 ; 
IV.  fig.  i)  varied  by  alternating  red  and  grey  blocks,  cither 
in  patches  (PI.  II.  fig.  2)  or  singly  and  in  patches  separated 
by  thick  granite  blocks. 

It  will  be  noticed  (in  11.  II.  fig.  2;  IV.  fig.  i)  that  the 
sloping  blocks  incline  respectively  to  the  west  and  to  the 
east,  or  in  different  ways  on  each  side  of  the  main 
entrance. 

•  Chevron  and  licfrinu-l>«i>«  fwtlern*  arc  t 
(wtti.  Chap.  zii.  )■     Herring-bone  |)«ttcm  is 
is  present  at  these  tuiiu. 
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As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe,  the  ornamented 
patches  commence  and  finish  off  in  an  arbitrary  or  capricious 
manner,  and  are  not  confined  to  any  one  part  of  the  walls. 

Description  of  ruins. — To  the  south  and  south-west  of  the 
main  ruin  there  are  numerous  and  extensive  indosures,  the 
walls  of  which  seldom  exceeded  six  feet  in  height  and  were 
of  somewhat  inferior  construction.  As  the  grass  was  high 
no  careful  examination  could  be  made.  They  were  probably 
cattle-pens  or  locations  for  slaves. 

The  large  inclosure  (R)  on  the  western  side  of  the  ruin  is 
surrounded  by  a  wall  considerably  destroyed,  but  in  parts 
still  showing  a  height  of  seven  feet.  It  was  well  built,  and 
was  ornamented  with  a  band  of  red  stone  and  also  with  a 
course  of  sloping  blocks  (PL  V.  fig.  i). 

About  one  hundred  feet  to  the  north  of  the  main  entrance 
is  a  roughly  built  inclosure  (M)  seventy-five  feet  by  ninety 
feet,  with  one  entrance  on  the  east  side  (PL  I.  fig.  2). 

To  the  north-east  of  the  main  entrance  and  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty-five  feet  away  is  a  circular  platform  (N) 
considerably  destroyed,  but  apparently  four  and  a  half  feet 
high  and  thirty  feet  in  diameter.  Behind  this  there  is 
another  inclosure  (O)  some  eighty  feet  by  sixty  feet,  with 
two  entrances,  one  on  the  north-east  and  one  on  the  south- 
west 

On  the  south-west  side  of  the  main  ruin  there  is  a  well- 
built  inclosure  or  platform  (P)  ninety-five  feet  wide  by  one 
hundred  feet  long.  It  is  built  up  on  a  rather  steep  slope 
strewed  with  granite  boulders,  some  of  which  have  been 
utilised  as  part  of  the  walls.  Only  one  entrance  can  now 
be  seen — ^outside  the  main  wall.  There  may  have  been 
a  communication  %vith  the  main  ruin,  but  the  wall  at  this 
point  has  been  pretty  thoroughly  broken  down,  and  no  signs 
of  a  doorway  can  be  seen. 

About  one  hundred  feet  from  P  is  the  large  area  (R)  three 
hundred  feet  long  by  one  hundred  and  ninety  feet  wide. 
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It  had  clearly  a  main  entrance  at  D,  and  others  may  have 
existed  in  the  parts  of  wall  now  broken  down.  The  ground 
here  is  flat  and  good,  and  this  inclosure  was  probably  a 
garden  or  cattle-pen. 

Between  P  and  R  there  is  a  mound  of  ashes,  broken 
bones,  potsherds,  etc.  It  is  evidently  the  refuse  heap  of 
the  later  Kaffir  occupants  of  the  ruins,  and  is  now  higher 
than  the  top  of  the  wall  of  platform  P.  It  probably  lies 
over  a  small  ridge  or  granite  boss. 

Some  three  hundred  feet  north-west  from  the  main 
entrance  is  another  stone  construction  (H)  perched  in  a 
commanding  position  on  the  precipitous  northern  face  of 
a  granite  boss  which  slopes  gradually  southwards  ^Pl,  I. 
fig.  i).  The  wall  is  well  made,  but  it  apparently  did  not 
form  a  complete  inclosure.  There  is  a  rather  elaborate 
entrance  at  H,  and  some  very  regular  ornamental  work 
(PI.  V.  fig.  3). 

On  the  east  side  of  the  main  ruin  there  is  a  large  inclosure 
one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  along  the  wall  and  ninety-five 
feet  in  depth.  It  had  apparently  one  gateway  on  the  south- 
east side.  There  are  indications  of  interior  divisions  or 
walls,  but  the  whole  is  too  much  destroyed  and  grown  over 
by  bushes  to  be  properly  examined  without  considerable 
labour. 

Description  of  the  outer  walls. — The  main  approach  was 
evidently  on  the  north  side,  where  there  is  an  arrangement 
of  roughly  built  slopes  and  platforms  leading  up  to  what 
is  certainly  the  main  entrance  (C).  This  is  seen  in  Plate  II. 
figure  I  as  a  dark  gap,  and  one  side  is  represented  in 
Plate  IV.  figure  3.  A  long,  narrow  passage  running  to  the 
centre  of  the  ruin  attracted  our  attention,  and  a  little  work 
spent  in  clearing  away  tfafeiftl^cp.  stones  and  rubbish  showed 
the  remains  of  two  4|fl|^^|^^H^^  red  wood  five  and 
a  half  feet  apart  OttS^^^^^^^^^^HL^tops  of  the  posts 
arc  burnt    Tlitfl^^^^^^^^^^^^^     '^lU/  h\x\\t  in  the 
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wall.  On  the  east  side  can  be  seen  similar  recesses.  The 
opening  is  eleven  feet  in  width,  and  goes  back  fifteen  feet, 
where  there  are  signs  of  another  pair  of  posts,  and  the 
passage  commences  seven  feet  in  width. 

The  wall  to  the  east  of  the  entrance  is  still  eight  feet  high, 
and  is  apparently  nearly  its  original  height  About  twenty- 
five  feet  from  the  main  entrance  a  chessboard  pattern  of 
seven  courses  commences  (PI.  II.  fig.  2)  in  a  somewhat 
irregular  manner.  Over  this  and  separated  from  the  top 
by  three  courses  runs  a  line  of  dark  ironstone,  and  three 
courses  above  this  there  is  another  row  of  dark  stones 
changing  suddenly  into  a  course  of  chevron  pattern  formed 
of  white  and  dark  stones  in  patches,  the  points  being  to  the 
east.  Three  courses  above  the  chevron,  and  commencing 
over  the  western  end,  is  a  row  of  sloping  blocks  dipping 
to  the  west.  Four  courses  above  this,  and  more  or  less 
over  ft,  is  a  three-course  line  of  chessboard  pattern  also 
commencing  at  the  end  of  a  line  of  dark  stones.  Two  of 
these  bands  of  dark  stones  run  nearly  to  the  main  entrance, 
but  this  portion  of  the  wall  is  built  in  a  somewhat  slovenly 
manner,  although  it  cannot  be  said  that  there  is  distinct 
evidence  that  it  has  been  pulled  down  and  rebuilt.  The 
ornamentation  cannot  be  traced  eastwards,  as  the  wall  is 
partially  destroyed  and  partly  hidden  by  the  fallen  stones. 

On  the  western  side  the  walls  attain  greater  height,  being 
in  three  tiers,  the  top  being  some  sixteen  feet  above  the 
base.  At  about  si.xteen  feet  from  the  side  of  the  entrance 
the  walls  turn  outwards  for,  say,  five  feet,  and  then  run  west 
for  thirty  feet  to  a  carefully  constructed  corner  (PL  III. 
fig.  2).  The  first  corner  is  partially  filled  up  by  a  diagonal 
wall  roughly  built. 

This  section  of  the  wall  is  ornamented  as  follows :  At 
the  base  of  the  lower  tier  there  is  a  row  of  chevrons  spaced 
off  by  thicker  blocks.  The  chevrons  are  formed  of  alternate 
dark  and  white  blocks,  and  point  to  the  west.     Eight  courses 
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above  this  ts  a  row  of  sloping  blocks  (white  and  dark)  dip- 
ping to  the  east  Three  courses  over  this  runs  a  three-course 
line  of  chequers. 

The  upper  tiers  were  no  doubt  ornamented,  but  the  faces 
are  much  damaged  now. 

To  the  west  of  the  second  corner  (PL  III.  fig.  2)  we  see 
the  first  piece  of  the  zigzag  pattern  commencing  near  the 
top  and  about  three  feet  from  the  corner.  It  can  be  traced 
westwards  as  far  as  the  wall  is  intact,  but  does  not  appedr 
to  have  continued  right  round  to  the  western  face  (PI.  IL 
fig-  3)'  Three  courses  below  the  zigzag  is  a  line  of  sloping 
blocks  dipping  east,  and  three  courses  below  this  is  a  two- 
course  chequer  pattern.  There  is,  therefore,  no  continuity  of 
pattern  to  be  seen  in  the  lower  tier.  The  chevron  pattern  is 
also  missing  to  the  west  of  the  corner. 

The  two  upper  tiers  were  ornamented,  the  upper  one  with 
a  zigzag  pattern  apparently  corresponding  to  that  on  the 
western  face.  There  are  patches  of  zigzag  pattern  in  the 
middle  tier,  but  the  walls  are  too  much  destroyed  for  me  to 
be  able  to  trace  if  the  patches  on  the  upper  and  lower  walls 
correspond  at  all. 

The  western  face  (PI.  II,  fig.  3)  is  very  fine,  the  tiers  bemg 
seven  feet,  five  feet,  and  four  and  a  half  feet  high,  standing 
back  each  from  twelve  to  five  feet  at  the  widest  part,  thus 
leaving  broad  platforms  or  ledges,  which,  however,  narrow 
considerably  at  the  turn  (D), 

The  upper  tier  finishes  off  at  a  corner,  where  there  were 
probably  steps  leading  to  the  top  platform.  The  ornamented 
courses  finish  about  three  feet  from  this  corner. 

The  patches  of  ornamentation  follow  more  or  less  regu- 
larly along  the  north  and  west  walls  of  the  building,  and  arc 
most  abundant  where  the  walls  are  most  bold. 

The  high  western  wall  gradually  alters  beyond  the  corner. 
The  upper  tier  apparently  turned  eastwards,  '  '  'sing  the 
upper  platform,  about  eighty  feet  in  diameter 
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The  second  tier  continues  southwards  for  about  fifty  feet, 
then  turning  eastwards  to  form  the  second  platform. 

The  bottom  tier  runs  on  for  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  1 
feet,  then  a  part  turns  east  at  right  angles  and  forms  another 
platform  and  part  of  the  inner  line  of  defence.  An  extension 
of  it  ran  some  hundred  feet  to  the  south-west,  finishing 
off  at  a  huge  granite  boulder  which  forms  one  side  of  the 
southern  entrance. 

At  the  western  side  of  this  entrance  a  well-built  wall 
commences.  It  is  six  to  eight  feet  high  and  about  five  feet 
wide  at  the  top.  It  runs  without  a  break  round  the  south 
and  eastern  side  until  it  butts  up  against  the  continuation 
of  the  north-eastern  wall.  Inside  the  wall  is  a  passage,  or 
ditch,  eight  to  fifteen  feet  in  width,  blocked  at  both  ends. 
Apparently  the  idea  was  to  catch  the  enemy  between  the 
outer  and  the  inner  walls. 

Central  passage. — This  commences  at  the  northern  or 
main  entrance  and  mns  about  due  south  (magnetic)  for  one 
hundred  feet  with  a  width  of  five  feet  to  seven  feet.  It  then 
turns  off  a  .short  distance  to  the  south-east.  The  two  walls 
finish  with  well-made  square  ends. 

The  walls  of  the  passage  are  now  about  six  feet  high,  but] 
there  is  some  rubbish  on  the  bottom. 

A  large  heap  of  stones  blocks  the  main  entrance.  It  is 
possible  that  it  was  originally  covered  over  with  wooden 
beams  carrying  a  stone  parapet. 

The  recesses  in  the  wall  in  which  the  posts  are  partially 
embedded  may  correspond  to  what  Mr.  Bent  saw  at  Zim- 
babwe and  considered  as  groves  for  a  portcullis.  * 

Platfonns.\ — The  top  of  the  main  platform  was  evidently 
covered  over  with  cement  or  fine  concrete,  made  of  clay  and 

•  See  Entravces,  Chapter  xii. 

t  These  platforms  .^re  undoubtedly  the  work  of  a  very  late  Zimbabwe  period, 
or  of  the  Moin)>o  people.  Messrs.  Neal  and  Johnson  sank  a  shaft  through  the 
mnin  platform  to  n  ileplh  of  fifteen  feet  and  canae  on  the  original  floors  of  the 
builders  (viJe  an/e). 
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ground-up  granite.  Treasure-seekers  have  dug  a  hole  near 
the  centre,  exposing  chiefly  loose  stones.  On  the  top  of  the 
platform  are  several  raised  ledges  or  benches  of  concrete. 

On  the  platform  east  of  the  main  entrance  there  are 
indications  of  a  large  circular  dwelling  which  evidently  had 
hard  wood  posts  built  in  a  cement  wall.  The  same  thing 
can  be  seen  on  the  platform  to  the  south. 

In  the  inclosure  P  are  the  remains  of  a  circular  clay  wall 
ten  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  small  hole  about  two  feet  in 
diameter  in  the  centre. 

On  the  top  of  the  granite  boss  at  H  are  remains  of  three 
circular  clay  walls  or  floors. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  these  clay  or  cement 
structures  belong  to  the  same  age  as  the  stone  walls.  Some 
are  of  much  better  construction  than  others,  tlie  better  being 
probably  older  Kaffir  work.  The  stone-wall  builders  may 
have  used  circular  dwellings,  and  the  idea  would  be  copied 
by  the  natives  of  the  country,  although  in  an  inferior  class 
of  work. 

In  the  Khami  Ruins,  near  Bulawayo^  are  remains  of  a 
superior  class  of  circular  dwellings,  which  I  am  told  are 
similar  in  character  to  huts  in  use  at  the  present  day  by 
Kaffirs  living  near  Lake  Ngami ;  on  the  granite  hitls  near 
Khami  can  be  seen  remains  of  very  inferior  circular  mud 
huts  built  by  natives  of  the  present  day. 

There  is  a  notable  absence  in  the  Dhlo-dhlo  Ruins  (as  in 
all  others)  of  the  remains  of  dwellings  and  of  places  of 
burial  corresponding  to  the  number  of  persons  who  must 
have  been  employed  in  their  erection  and  occupation. 

Indications  of  occupation. — I  was  not  fortunate  to  find 
anything  of  note  in  these  ruins,  except  a  piece  of  thin  silver 
plate  with  an  embossed  pattern  and  a  fev^JBfe^f  broken 
glass,  possibly  parts  of  the  widely  dis 
partly  calcined  by  the  grass  fires.  I  an 
small   Portuguese  cannon  and   a  consi 
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silver  articles  such  as  would  be  used  by  the  Jesuit  Fathers 
who  would  accompany  an  early  Portuguese  expedition*  were 
also  found  here,  chiefly  round  the  inclosure  (H).  No  doubt 
these  ruins  were  used  as  a  convenient  resting-place,  but  it  can 
be  inferred  that  the  expedition  left  hurriedly. 

In  the  large  ash  heap  1  was  only  able  to  find  pieces  of 
pottery  of  inferior  manufacture,  pieces  of  bones,  and  teeth  of 
animals,  chiefly  of  the  antelope  tribe. 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  emblems  f  have  been  found  such 
as  those  which  Mr.  Bent  discovered  at  Zimbabwe.  The 
Dhlo-dhlo  Ruin,  therefore,  seems  to  have  been  a  fortress 
rather  than  a  temple,  and  was  probably  one  of  a  chain  of 
strongholds  connected  with  the  main  route  from  the  east 
coast.  Sofala  Bay  was  probably  the  port  of  entry,  as  Portu- 
guese records  refer  to  it  as  being  occupied  by  "  Moors,"  a 
term  which  is  equivalent  to  "  inhabitants  of  Africa." 

But  even  if  sacred  emblems  are  wanting,  it  seems  that  if 
people  of  Phoenician  origin  built  these  structures  the  pro- 
nounced characteristics  of  style  of  building,  of  general  design, 
and  also  of  the  ornamentation  used  will  be  sufficient  as 
points  of  identification  with  such  work  in  other  parts  of 
Africa  or  Asia. 

One  thing  is  clear,  and  that  is  that  this  class  of  building 
is  only  found  in  South  Africa  in  the  vicinity  of  gold-bearing 
districts.     Also  worked  gold  is  found  about  them. 

There  are  no  definite  indications  that  the  occupants  were 
destroyed  and  any  deliberate  attempt  made  to  pull  down 
their  buildings.     The  harm  that  has  been  done  may  be  fairly 

*  The  Portuguese  inisstooaries  oocuped  stations  in  Monotnotapa  long  before 
the  arrival  of  the  ill-fated  military  expedition.  It  was  the  reports  of  the  mission- 
aries, who  then  had  twenty-two  ecclesiastical  districts  in  Monomotapa,  with 
many  chapels,  that  induced  the  Portuguese  to  attempt  to  conquer  Monomotapa. 
Barrelo  never  succeeded  in  fienetraling  the  countr)',  and  the  title  by  which  he  is 
generally  known,  of  the  *'  Conqueror  of  Monomotapa,"  was  given  him  before  he 
bad  even  left  the  Tagus,  when  setting  out  upon  his  expedition  (see  Monomatapa). 

t  A  cnr^'ed  soapstone  l>eam  was  found  at  Dhlo-dhto  by  Mr.  H.  Rogers.  This 
is  now  in  the  museum  at  Bulawayo  (see  illustration). 
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ascribed  to  the  ordinary  Kaffir  in  search  of  material  to  make 
his  cattle  kraal  or  base  of  his  huts.  If  the  Phosnicians  were 
the  builders  they  may  have  abandoned  the  country  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  Romans  left  Britain  when  their  mother 
country  was  in  the  last  stages  of  its  existence.  If  this  theory 
is  correct,  these  ruins  would  be  at  least  two  thousand  three 
hundred  years  old.* 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  native  occupants  of  the 
country  would  retain  some  of  the  ideas  of  building,  of  pottery 
work,  and  of  working  the  gold  mines,  but  these  would 
gradually  die  out 

Mr.  Bent,  in  his  Ruined  Cities  of  Mashonaland,  attaches 
great  importance  to  the  following  points  as  seen  in  the  Zim- 
babwe and  other  ruins  : — 

(fl)  That  the  patterns  on  the  walls  were  constructed  with  a 
special  purpose,  having  always  the  same  aspect,  viz.  south- 
east (p.  103). 

{p)  The  south-eastern  wall  is  much  better  built  (p.  105). 

(r)  The  chevron  pattern  coincides  with  the  sacred  inclosure 
inside  (p.  i  lo). 

(rf)  The  wall  in  front  of  the  sacred  inclosure  was  decorated 
with  courses  of  black  slate  omitted  in  the  inferior  continua- 
tion (p,  1 1 2). 

ie)  Special  attention  was  paid  by  the  constructors  to  the 
curves  (p.  130). 

At  the  Dhlo-dhlo  Ruins  we  find — 

{a)  and  {b)  The  most  ornamented  and  better  constructed 
portion  of  the  building  was  on  the  north  and  north-west. 

{c\  The  chevron  t  pattern  runs  all  round  this  portion, 
probably  in  patches. 

{d)  Black  slate  courses  are  to  be  seen  in  all  the  main 
walls  and  also  in  the  wall  of  the  outer  inclosure. 

(<)  The  curves  of  the  walls  are  appar*  '"  fly  influenced 

•  See  Chronological  Table,  am 
t  Sc«  ftfcvious  note  on  Omam 
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monotonous    contour    of    Rhodesian    Zimbabwe    architec- 
ture.* 

The  front  main  wall  is  about  ninety  feet  in  length,  and 
its  present  height  is  about  thirteen  feet  At  the  northern 
end  of  this  wall  is  an  entrance,  and  between  this  entrance  and 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  wall  the  top  of  the  wall  has 
castellated  battlements,  made  by  taking  out  from  the  original 
walls  pieces  of  masonry-  three  feet  six  inches  long,  four  feet 
wide,  and  eighteen  inches  in  depth,  at  intervals  all  along  the 
wall,  the  sides  and  tops  of  the  walls  left  standing  being 
coated  with  cement  Behind  these  battlements,  and  running 
behind  the  main  wall,  is  a  terrace  or  banquette  built  up  from 
the  ground  to  such  a  height  as  would  permit  a  man  to  stand 
upon  it  and  look  over  betAveen  the  battlements,  at  the  same 
time  to  take  shelter  behind  them.  This  defence  was  not 
that  of  the  original  builders  of  the  ruins,  nor  is  it  a  character- 
istic of  the  second  period,  nor  of  the  third  or  fourth  periods, 
but  more  probably  still  later. 

The  main  entrance  on  the  western  side  has  rounded  walls 
and  is  five  feet  wide,  and  is  believed  to  have  had  a  flight  of 
steps  of  a  later  period  leading  up  to  the  summit  of  the 
northern  portion  of  the  ruin  which  had  subsequently  been 
filled  in. 

From  the  northern  and  southern  extremities  of  the  front 
main  wall  walls  curve  round  to  the  east  to  a  distance  of 
seventy  feet  from  the  front  wall.  Where  these  walls  meet 
is  the  eastern  entrance,  three  feet  six  inches  wide,  which  has 
square-ended  walls. 

There  are  four  inclosures  built  up  against  the  inside  of 
the  southern  curved  wall,  and  these  average  in  size  fourteen 
feet  by  fourteen  feet,  and  have  rounded  entrances.  These 
inclosures  have  not  been  filled  up  by  reoccupiers.  The 
northern  portion  of  the  inside  of  the  ruins  has  been  filled 

*  In  Ruin  No.  t  at  Zimbabwe  Sir  John  Willoughby  discovered  traces  of  a 
patapet  on  the  top  of  the  wall,  with  terrace  or  banquette  behind  it. 
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in  and  cemented  over,  and  it  is  therefore  impossible,  at 
present,  to  say  how  many  inclosures  it  contained. 

In  the  fiUed-up  portion  of  the  ruins,  the  work  of  either 
the  third  or  fourth  period,  and  underneath  the  cemented 
floor,  was  discovered  a  round  cellar  about  six  feet  deep  with 
a  diameter  of  about  four  feet,  the  sides  of  which  are  very 
neatly  built  of  small  granite  blocks  laid  in  Zimbabwe  style. 
The  floor  is  made  of  the  usual  granite  cement.  The  top 
of  this  cellar  is  domed  over  with  stonework  to  the  centre 
of  the  top,  in  which  there  is  an  aperture  just  large  enough 
for  a  man  to  pass  through,  and  on  the  top  of  this  aperture 
was  placed  a  large  slab,  evidently  used  as  a  cover.  The  top 
of  this  domed  roof  is  six  inches  below  the  cemented  floor 
and  was  entirely  covered  by  it.  There  were  no  finds  dis- 
covered in  this  cellar.  This  cellar  is  similar  to  the  five 
cellars  discovered  in  the  Mudnezero  Ruins  and  is  larger 
than  those  found  in  the  Reg  in  a  Ruins. 

Large  dtibris  heaps  are  on  the  eaist  side  of  the  ruins, 
opposite  the  entrance  on  that  side. 

General  notes. — These  ruins  are  of  particular  interest  for 
the  following  reasons  : — 

1.  They  are  the  prettiest  ruins  yet  found  in  Rhodesia. 

2.  They  are  the  only  ruins  with  battlements  and  banquette 
terrace  (except  that  at  Zimbabwe). 

3.  The  discovery  of  the  cellar,  and 

4.  Evidences  of  very  extensive  gold-smelting  operations 
having  been  carried  on  here. 

Finds. — Zimbabwe  period {?),  Ancient  gold  crucibles  with 
gold  in  flux.  Pottery  of  the  most  ancient  manufacture. 
Gold  beads,  gold  pellets,  gold  tacks,  beaten  gold,  and 
portions  of  gold  bangles. 

Monomotapa-Mombo  perioc 

Portuguese  period.     ModcrOi 
that  found  at  Dhlo-dhlo, 
places  once  occupied  by  t 
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Situation. — Three  miles  north-east  of  the  Mudnezero 
Ruins,  in  Upper  Insiza,  on  a  low  rise  yet  commanding  a 
fairly  extensive  view.  The  ruins  are  accessible  from  all 
sides. 

Period, — Undoubtedly  first  Zimbabwe  period  ;  elliptical 
plan  of  building.  The  walls,  which  are  massive,  are  laid  on 
formation  rock,  battered  back  on  both  sides ;  workmanship 
good  on  both  faces,  inside  and  outside.  The  outer  entrances 
have  squared  walls,  but  inner  entrances  rounded  walls. 
During  a  later  period  the  inclosures  have  been  partially 
filled  up  by  reoccupiers. 

Importance. — The  massive  character,  extent,  and  orna- 
mentation suggest  that  these  were  important  ruins.  There 
is  every  probability  that  when  the  original  floors  are  opened 
out  that  both  temple  and  gold-smelting  remains  will  be 
found. 

Extent. — The  ruins  cover  an  area  exceeding  sixty  feet 
by  forty  feet. 

Ornamentation, — Herring-bone  pattern  on  the  outside  of 
west  wall  at  the  left  side  of  entrance,  about  t\velve  feet  in 
length  and  three  feet  six  inches  from  the  present  surface 
of  the  ground,  and  like  the  herring-bone  pattern  at  Mudne- 
zero, is  made  of  ribbon  slate. 

Description. — Built  of  granite  blocks  on  the  granite  forma- 
tion. Width  of  walls  at  bases  about  five  feet,  at  top  over 
three  feet,  average  of  reduced  heights  five  feet.  There  are 
three  incIosureB,  with  an  unusually  large  courtyard.  The 
two  smallest  inclosures  average  twenty  feet  by  fifteen  feet. 
The  two  entrances  face  the  west  and  south-east  respectively. 
Ddbris  heaps  are  extensive,  and  include  debris  of  several 
periods. 

iVJ?/tf.— These  ruins  have  not  been  explored. 
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Finds. — Zimbabwe  periods.  Gold  beads,  gold  tacks,  portions 
of  gold  crucibles,  and  oldest  Zimbabwe  pottery. 

Mombo  period.  Portions  of  copper  bangles,  pieces  of 
copper,  and  pottery  of  later  date. 


CHOKO  RUINS 

Situation. — On  the  north-west  side  of  the  Choko  Hills, 
Upper  Insiza,  and  about  fifteen  miles  east  of  Impanka  Ruins, 
on  a  high  and  prominent  kopje,  commanding  an  extensive 
view  of  the  country  towards  Gwelo,  Selukwe,  and  the 
Shanghani  and   Insiza  Ranges. 

Period. — Originally  first  Zimbabwe  period,  but  additions 
of  second  and  still  later  periods.  The  oldest  portions  of  the 
buildings  have  been  filled  in  and  cannot  well  be  examined, 
while  a  rising  terrace  of  the  second  period  with  square 
entrances  has  been  built  upon  them.  The  first -period 
building  shows  elliptical  plan,  massive  building,  good 
workmanship,  true  courses.  First -period  batter-back  and 
foundation  on  bed  -  rock.  The  inferior  workmanship  of 
second  period  is  patent. 

Importance. — Minor  importance. 

Extent. — Diameter  sixty  feet. 

Ornamentation. — None  on  walls  now  standing. 

Description. — The  ruins  are  built  of  granite  on  granite 
formation.  As  the  buildings  have  been  filled  in,  it  is  im- 
possible to  give  width  of  walls  or  to  state  the  number  of 
inclosures.  Height  of  present  walls,  including  first  and 
second  period  walls,  about  seventeen  feet,  of  which  twelve 
feet  is  the  height  of  the  first-period  wall.  The  filled-in 
portion,  on  which  is  a  platform  with  cemented  floor,  is  similar 
to  the  platform  at  Dhlo-dhlo. 

Note. — Owing  to  the  steep  declivity  of  the  hill  all  d<Jbris 
has  gravitated  to  the  bottom  levels  and  become  distributed ; 
still,  panning  showed  traces  of  gold-dust, 
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Finds. — No  finds  of  any  importance  were  made  as  no 
exploration  work  has  been  done  here.  Copper  beads  and 
bangles  were  found  with  skeletal  remains  of  a  compara- 
tively modern  period  close  under  the  top  floor.  This  native 
must  have  worn  at  least  four  pounds'  weight  of  copper 
ornaments. 


MUONEZERO   RUINS 

Sihtaiion. — These  ruins  are  situated  four  miles  north-west 
of  Chilichani  Kopje,  on  a  tributary  of  the  Upper  M'Chingwe 
River,  in  Upper  Insiza,  and  are  located  on  a  low  knoll 
facing  towards  the  open  country,  and  command  an  ex- 
tensive view,  including  the  Selukwe,  Filabusi,  and  Belingwe 
Ranges. 

To  reach  these  ruins  either  one  of  two  directions  may  be 
taken.  There  is  no  waggon  track  to  these  ruins.  Leaving 
N'Natali,  proceed  south,  hugging  the  east  side  of  the  Insiza 
Range,  passing  Lobela  Ruins  two  miles,  Shebona  Ruins  three 
miles  further  on,  and  the  Impanka  Ruins  a  further  two  miles, 
from  which  the  Mudnezero  are  two  miles  further  south.  The 
other  direction  is  from  the  store  opposite  the  Regina  Ruins, 
proceeding  north  for  four  miles,  hugging  the  east  side  of  the 
Insiza  Range,  On  the  west  side  of  the  ruins  is  the  Pioneer 
Reef  (Mashonaland  Agency). 

Period. — These  ruins,  excepting  the  additions,  are  of  the 
first  Zimbabwe  period.  They  are  built  in  an  elliptical 
form,  have  massive  walls,  the  masonry  on  the  inside  of 
walls,  so  far  as  explored,  equals  that  shown  on  the  out- 
side, the  workmanship  is  of  the  best  Zimbabwe  style,  the 
entrances  have  rounded  walls,  the  walls  have  the  oldest 
Zimbabwe  batter-back  both  inside  and  outside,  and  the 
foundations  of  such  older  parts  are  on  bed-rock. 

There  are  additions  of  the  second  period  and  of  the  third 
and  fourth  periods,  during  which  latter  periods  the  buildings 
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appear  to  have  been  constructed  of  granite  blocks  taken 
from  the  older  portions  of  the  ruins. 

Importance. — Though  not  large  and  extensive  ruins,  these 
were  evidently  of  some  considerable  importance.  There  are 
distinct  evidences  of  gold-smelting  operations  having  been 
carried  on  by  the  ancients  at  these  ruins. 

Extent. — The  main  walls  still  standing  cover  an  area  of 
about  fifty  feet  by  forty  feet,  but  these  ruins  must  at  one 
time  have  covered  a  very  much  larger  area,  as  ruins  of 
walls  built  in  true  Zimbabwe  style  extend  on  the  west 
side  to  some  considerable  distance  beyond  the  present 
main  walls. 

Ornamentation.— The.  only  ornamentation  in  these  ruins 
is  that  of  the  usual  herring-bone  pattern,  which  is  on  the 
north-western  portion  of  the  outside  wall.  This  is  about 
seven  feet  in  length  and  four  feet  above  the  present  surface 
of  the  ground.  The  peculiarity  of  this  ornamentation  is 
that,  like  the  herring-bone  pattern  in  the  Impanka  Ruins, 
it  is  made  of  ribbon  slate,  and  altogether  different  from  any 
other  rock  used  in  these  patterns  in  any  other  part  of 
Rhodesia  so  far  as  has  been  discovered.  This  ribbon  slate 
is  found  in  the  locality. 

Constructwn. — The  ruins  are  built  on  granite  formation 
and  of  granite  blocks.  The  width  of  the  main  walls  on  the 
present  reduced  top  averages  three  feet  six  inches  near  the 
entrance.  The  width  at  the  bases  cannot  be  ascertained 
owing  to  the  filling  in  of  the  internal  inclosures  during 
later  periods.  The  higher  portion  of  the  ruins,  including 
the  retaining  wall,  is  evidently  of  the  second  period,  and 
is  of  lighter  construction.  This  is  shown  by  the  thickness 
of  the  retaining  or  terrace  wall  of  the  second  period,  which 
is  in  many  cases  only  the  width  of  the  granite  blocks,  on 
the   face  against  which  at   the   ]  -^   olaced  in 

promiscuous  fashion  unhewn   st  "^oil. 

The  lower  portions  of  the  walls 
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beyond  the  main  ruins  are  of  the  first  Zimbabwe  period 
workmanship.  It  is  at  present  impossible  to  examine  the 
interior  inclosures  owing  to  their  having  been  filled  in  and 
cemented  over.  The  original  buildings  completely  crowned 
the  summit  of  the  knoll. 

General  description. — The  main  entrance  is  on  the  north- 
west side,  and  is  three  feet  six  inches  in  widths  with 
rounded  walls  so  far  as  can  be  seen.  In  a  later  period 
the  entrance  has  been  filled  in  to  about  eleven  feet  in 
height.  This  entrance  appears  to  have  had  steps  of  a 
later  period  leading  up  to  the  summit  of  the  filled-in  plat- 
forms. The  whole  of  the  interior  having  been  filled  in, 
exactly  as  in  the  case  of  the  platform  in  Dhlo-dhlo  Ruins, 
and  cemented  over  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  description 
of  the  inner  portions  of  the  building.  The  original  floor  of 
the  builders  is  presumably  about  eleven  feet  below  the 
present  cemented  floors.  The  finds  at  this  ruin  make  it 
highly  probable  that  gold-smelting  furnaces  will  be  found 
when  the  original  floors  are  opened  out.  I 

In  the  filled-in  portion  of  these  ruins  are  three  cellars, 
similar,  save  in  size  and  depth,  to  the  cellar  at  N'Natali 
Ruins.  These  are  considerably  larger  than  the  five  cellars 
found  at  the  Regina  Ruins.  The  three  cellars  are  nine 
feet  in  depth  and  six  feet  in  diameter^  and  are  built  in 
Zimbabwe  style,  the  roofs  being  domed  over.  It  is  prob- 
able that  these  were  erected  just  before  the  inclosures  were 
filled  in. 

There  are  fairly  extensive  debris  heaps  on  the  west  side. 

General  note. — The  interesting  features  of  this  ruin  are — 

1.  The  three  cellars  in  the  filled-in  portion  of  the  ruins. 

2.  The  introduction  in  the  herring-bone  pattern  of  ribbon 
slate  as  at  the  Impanka  Ruins. 

Finds. — Zimbalnve  periods.  Solid  gold  beads,  gold  tacks, 
beaten  gold,  portions  of  gold  bangles,  pellets  of  gold,  and 
pottery  of  apparently  the  oldest  Zimbabwe  manufacture. 
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Mombo  period.  Copper  beads,  not  solid  and  punched, 
but  beaten  round ;  copper  bangles,  both  solid  and  made 
of  one  or  two  strands  of  wire  twisted ;  lumps  of  copper, 
and  twisted  iron  bangles. 

Portuguese  period. — Glass  and  glazed  pottery  similar  to 
that  found  at  Dhlo-dhlo  and  at  all  ruins  in  this  district 
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lough  on  the  diorite  formation,  it  is  built  of  the  usual 
franite  blocks,  which  must  have  been  carried  there  from  a 
considerable  distance.  The  peculiarity  in  the  construction 
of  this  ruin  is  the  round  buttress  protruding  from  the  outside 
of  the  south-western  wall.  This  is  described  later.  The 
building  contains  two  large  inclosures  and  three  smaller 
ones.  The  bases  of  the  main  walls  are  massive,  and  the 
workmanship  is  of  the  best  Zimbabwe  style.  The  walls 
still  standing  are  about  five  feet  high  from  the  outside  level. 

Omamentaticn. — There  is  no  ornamentation  in  any  of  the 
walls  now  standing. 

Orientation, — This  has  not  yet  been  fixed. 

General  description. — The  main  entrance  is  on  the  north 
side  of  the  ruins,  and  has  a  precipitous  approach  among 
rocks.  It  faces  the  nearest  point  on  the  Tuli  River,  and  the 
side  on  which  the  approach  is  naturally  the  most  convenient. 
Immediately  facing  the  inside  of  the  entrance  is  a  large 
courtyard  (No.  i)  similar  to  that  found  in  all  the  capital 
town  ruins.  This  courtyard  has  a  cemented  floor  except  at 
the  northern  end,  where  the  diorite  rock  protrudes.  The 
courtyard  occupies  more  than  a  third  of  the  total  area 
covered  by  the  ruins.  Turning  to  the  right  inside  the  entrance, 
there  are  three  small  inclosures  (Nos.  2,  3,  and  4),  all  con- 
nected with  each  other  by  rounded  entrances.  The  entrance 
to  these  three  inclosures  is  through  the  east  side  of  No,  2 
inclosure.  The  divisional  walls,  which  are  about  two  feet 
wide,  are  laid  on  curved  lines,  the  highest  part  now  standing 
being  about  five  feet.  No.  2  inclosure  is  about  eight  feet  by 
ten  feet,  No.  3  a  little  larger,  and  No.  4  about  fourteen  feet 
by  sixteen  feet.  Each  inclosure  has  a  cemented  floor  with 
bevelled  edges.  On  the  south  side  of  No.  2  inclosi 
another  large  inclosure  occupying  an  area  slightly  s 
than  that  of  No.  i  inclosure,  and  this  also  has  a  c* 
floor  throughout. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  these  ri' 
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Umnukwana  feces  the  east,  this  the  south-west. 

The  main  wall  of  the  buildings  on  the  north  side  ts 
COMJdr  rably  destroyed,  portions  having  fallen  down  the  face 
of  the  bill  judging  by  the  amount  of  the  d^wis,  this  must 
have  been  the  highest  portion  of  the  ruin. 

General  note. — There  are  no  signs  whatever  of  these  ruins 
having  been  reoccupied  since  the  time  of  the  ancients,  and 
there  is  not  a  single  trace  of  any  Portuguese  or  Kaffir  articles 
mtch  as  pieces  of  pottery,  etc^  which  are  found  in  so  many 
ruins.  Like  the  ruins  of  Mundie,  these  ruins  have  not  been 
filled  in  as  at  Dhlo-dhlo,  Khami,  Thabas  Imaroba,  etc,  and 
the  original  floors,  therefore,  remain  the  present  floors.  It  is 
the  ruins  which  show  no  evidence  of  reoccupation  that  pro- 
vide the  best  clues  to  the  methods  of  the  andents.  In  those 
ruins  where  there  has  been  reoccupation  there  are  found 
ornamcnti  of  various  periods  dating  down  to  the  Mono- 
motapa  times ;  and  one  is  apt,  in  some  cases,  to  confuse 
the  finds  of  one  period  with  those  of  other  periods,  but  in 
an  unoccupied  ruin  we  only  discover  the  actual  belongings 
of  the  ancicntH.  Again,  in  a  reoccupied  ruin  the  top  walls 
have  been  stripped  of  stones  for  the  purpose  of  filling  in  the 
inclosurcs,  which,  when  filled  in  to  the  reduced  level  of  the 
walls,  are  covered  with  a  cemented  floor.  This  vandalism, 
beside  making  exploration  extremely  difficult,  destroys  much 
of  the  walls,  and  in  some  cases  we  consequently  find  that 
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the  Zimbabwe  patterns  have  been  pulled  down  and  destroyed. 
Reoccupiers  also  often  removed  stonework  from  the  walls 
of  the  original  buildings  in  order  to  provide  material  for 
smaller  and  inferior  buildings  erected  within  the  ruins. 

Finds. — Zimbabwe  periods.  A  large  quantity  of  portions 
of  ancient  gold  crucibles  with  gold  showing  in  the  flux. 

Under  the  ancient  cement  floor  in  No.  i  inclosure  were 
found  large  skeletal  remains  of  a  man  who  must  have  been 
fully  seven  feet  in  height  These  were  complete  and  in  a 
perfect  state  of  preservation,  and  were  in  the  possession 
of  the  Hon.  Maurice  Giflbrd,  who  informed  Messrs.  Neal 
and  Johnson  and  others  that  Mr.  W.  Y.  Campbell,  since 
deceased,  was  taking  these  to  England  to  be  reported  upon 
by  experts.  The  shin  bones  were  over  two  feet  in  length, 
and  the  gold  bangles  round  his  ankles  were  of  an  immense 
size.  Altogether  sixteen  ounces  of  plain  gold  ornaments 
were  found  with  this  ancient  His  remains  had  been  wonder- 
fully preserved  by  the  cement  floor,  which  had  hermetically 
sealed  them  from  atmospheric  conditions.  Under  the 
cemented  flooring  of  inclosures  Nos.  2,  3,  and  4  skeletal 
remains  of  ancients  were  found,  each  with  plain  gold  orna- 
ments. Two  gold  bangles,  evidently  belonging  to  a  small 
child,  and  too  small  for  a  youth,  were  also  found. 
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Situation. — On  elevated  ground  five  hundred  yards  from 
the  Tuli  River  and  on  the  west  bank  at  five  miles  west 
from  Doppie's  kraal,  south  of  the  Matoppa  Hills,  Gwanda. 
Country  heavily  wooded.  The  best  approach  is  from  the 
east 

Period. — First  Zimbabwe  period.  Elliptical  plan  of  build- 
ing. Rounded  ends  of  walls  of  outer  and  divisional  entrances. 
Walls  massive,  and  on  rock  foundation.  Batter-back  and 
good  workmanship  both  on  inside  and  outside  of  walls. 
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Importance. — Major.  Probably  this  was  the  capital  centre 
for  all  the  ruins  in  the  Gwanda  district.  No  temple  remains 
have  been  discovered,  but  it  is  probable  that  when  explored 
these  and  traces  of  gold-smelting  operations  may  be  found. 

Extent. — About  one  hundred  and  seventy  feet  by  eighty 
feet 

Ornamentation. — None, 

Description. — The  ruins  are  on  the  diorite  formation,  and 
are  built  of  diorite  slabs  of  the  size  of  the  usual  Zimbabwe 
blocks,  but  the  detached  wall  running  at  an  angle  in  front 
of  the  west  entrance  at  a  distance  of  five  feet  is  built  of 
granite  blocks,  which  must  have  been  brought  from  some 
considerable  distance.  Width  of  bases  of  walls  five  feet,  at 
tops  three  feet  six  inches,  and  present  height  fully  twelve 
feet.  There  are  six  inclosures,  also  a  courtyard,  which  covers 
an  area  of  fifty  feet  by  forty-five  feet  There  are  two  en- 
trances, one  on  the  south-west  side  and  the  other  on  the 
north-east  There  are  no  signs  of  any  steps  having  existed. 
Debris  heaps. 

Note. — The  detached  wall  in  front  of  the  west  entrance 
is  the  only  one  so  far  discovered,  except  that  at  Bochwa 
Ruins,  which  runs  at  an  angle  from  the  main  wall. 

Finds. — A  few  gold  beads  and  copper  beads  and  bangles. 


LUMENI   RUINS 

Situation. — Two  miles  east  of  the  main  road  drift  over 
the  Lumeni  River,  on  the  left-hand  side  going  towards 
Gwanda  from  Bulawayo,  on  a  low,  oval-shaped  granite  kopje 
on  the  south  bank  and  some  three  hundred  yards  from  the 
river.    The  best  approach  to  these  ruins  is  from  the  west. 

Period. — First  Zimbabwe  period.  Elliptical  plan  of  build- 
ing. Walls  massive,  usual  batter  on  outside  of  walls,  inside 
being  filled  in  during  a  late  period  ;  inside  walls  cannot  be 
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examined.     The  workmanship  is  excellent,  and  foundations 
are  on  the  rock.     Additions  of  second  period. 

Importance. — Major.  Gold-smelting  operations  were  carried 
on  here.  Temple  remain.s  not  discovered  owing  to  filling  in 
of  building. 

Extent. — One  hundred  and  sixty  feet  by  fifty  feet  There 
is  evidence  of  these  buildings  being  at  one  time  higher  and 
larger. 

Ornamentation. — Check  and  herring-bone  patterns  on  the 
outside  of  the  north-east  and  west  portions  of  the  main 
walls. 

Description, — Built  of  granite  blocks.  Present  height  of 
walls  averages  nine  feet.  Rase  cannot  be  measured,  as 
building  has  been  filled  in  to  above  the  present  level  of 
the  reduced  heights  of  the  walls.  No  traces  of  divisional 
walls,  though  probably  these  exist.  The  ruins  are  open  on 
the  south  side,  the  wall  having,  it  is  believed,  been  removed 
for  erecting  later  and  inferior  buildings.  On  the  north  and 
west  sides  of  the  ruins,  and  at  a  distance  of  about  four  feet, 
is  a  retaining  wall,  or  terrace,  of  the  second -period  architec- 
ture. The  entrance  is  on  the  south  side.  The  debris  heaps 
are  extensive. 

Finds. — Zimbabwe  periods.  Ancient  gold  crucibles,  gold 
beads,  gold  wire,  gold  tacks,  gold-dust,  and  gold  pellets,  and 
ancient  pottery. 

Later  periods.  Copper  crucibles,  pellets,  pieces  of  copper, 
copper  wire,  and  pottery,  glazed  and  unglazed,  and  beads  of 
late  date. 

GOLULU   RUINS 

Situation. — On  tlie  west  bank  of  the  Melima  River,  near 
Shongursi,  two  miles  north  of  Wild  Dog  and  Umbi  reefs, 
in  the  Gwanda  district,  on  a  low  and  isolated  kopje  in 
fairly  wooded  country.  The  best  approach  to  the  ruin  Is 
from  the  south. 
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River  crosses  the  road,  and  about  three  hundred  yards  on 
the  left  side  of  the  road  going  south. 

Period, — First  Zimbabwe  period. 

Importance. — Minor.  Evidently  this  was  a  fort  protecting 
the  local  gold-reef  district,  where  tliere  are  numerous  ancient 
workings. 

Ornamentation. — Check  pattern  on  the  outside  of  north- 
east wall.  Herring-bone  pattern  inside  and  immediately 
behind  the  check  pattern.  The  latter  pattern  not  having 
any  courses  over  it  owing  to  the  dilapidation  of  the  wall,  is 
fast  becoming  destroyed. 

Extent. — Diameter  between  fifty  feet  and  sixty  feet. 

Description. — These  ruins  are  built  of  granite  on  the 
granite  formation.  Height  of  wall  from  outside  level  about 
seven  feet,  width  of  base,  calculated  by  the  batter-back,  five 
feet.  The  plan  is  elliptical  and  the  workmanship  both  inside 
and  outside  is  excellent.  The  ruin  has  been  deliberately 
filled  in  with  soil,  as  owing  to  the  position  of  the  building 
the  earth  could  not  have  silted  inside.  Judging  by  the  walls, 
the  floor  of  the  building  of  the  original  occupants  is  at 
least  six  feet  or  seven  feet  below  the  present  level.  Just 
below  the  present  surface,  inside  and  almost  buried,  are 
the  remains  of  a  Makalanga  or  Barotsi  iron  -  smelting 
furnace. 


ENSINDI   RUINS 

Situation. — On  the  Ensindi  Kopjes,  in  the  Gwanda  district. 
These  kopjes  are  often  spoken  of  as  the  Cinder  Kopjes,  and 
are  about  one  mile  on  the  east  side  of  the  road  leading  from 
Bulawayo  to  the  Mansimiyama  store,  on  the  highest  point 
of  a  rugged  ridge  where  the  road  passes  through  the  nek. 
The  ruins  command  an  extensive  view.  The  best  approach 
is  from  the  north. 

Period. — First  Zimbabwe  period.  Elliptical  plan  of  build- 
ing.    Massive  walls  on  rock  formation. 
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Importance. — Minor. 

Extent. — Ninety  feet  by  fifty  feet 

Ornamentation. — None  visible  in  walls  now  standing. 

Description. — Built  of  granite  blocks.  The  building  is 
laid  out  to  suit  the  contour  of  the  kopje,  the  front  wall 
curving  off  at  each  end  towards  the  back,  which  is  formed 
by  huge  boulders  which  protect  that  side.  The  entrance  is 
on  the  west  side.     Debris  heaps  are  small. 

Note. — A  small  ruin  about  five  hundred  yards  to  the 
east  was  probably  built  for  a  look-out  or  for  a  first  line 
of  defence. 

Finds. — Gold-dust,  copper  beads,  and  pottery. 

[There  are  several  other  undoubtedly  ancient  ruins  in  this 
district,  some  being  of  the  first  period,  which  are  not  described, 
particulars  of  which  will  be  forwarded  to  the  authors.] 


CHAPTER    XXI 


RUINS  IN   GWELO   DISTRICT 


M'TELEGWA  RUINS 


SUuation. 

IN  wooded  country  on  a  low  granite  kopje  ten  miles  north- 
west of  Thabas  Imamba  Ruins,  in  the  MTeleg%va  Hills, 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Shanghani  River,  opposite  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Longwe  River. 

Period. — These  ruins  evidently  belong  to  the  first  Zimbab- 
we period.  The  masonry,  both  on  the  outside  and  inside 
walls,  is  of  the  best  Zimbabwe  workmanship  ;  the  main  and 
divisional  entrance  walls  are  rounded  ;  the  batter  of  the  walls 
is  similar  to  that  at  Zimbabwe;  the  foundations  are  on 
formation  rock,  and  are  wide ;  and  the  walls  are  of  massive 
character.  Straight  walls  with  angles  are  absent,  and  the 
rising-terrace  system  of  building  of  the  second  period  of 
Zimbabwe  architecture  is  not  present 

Importance. — These  are  important  ruins,  with  at  least  six 
minor  and  dependent  ruins  surrounding  them  at  distances 
of  from  seven  hundred  yards  to  tliree  miles.  These  ruins 
evidently  formed  the  gold-smelting  centre  for  the  district. 

Extent. — The  ruins  cover  an  area  of  about  two-thirds  of  an 
acre. 

Constf-uction. — The  building  is  of  granite  blocks  on  the 
granite  formation.  The  main  outer  wall  is  about  five  feet  in 
thickness,  the   highest   portion  now  standing  being  twelve 
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The  workmanship  is  of  the  best  Zimbabwe  style,  and 
the  courses  are  very  true.  The  building  is  divided  into  nine 
inclosures,  the  inner  walls  being  three  feet  six  inches  in 
width.  The  plan  of  the  ruin  is  made  to  suit  the  contour 
of  the  summit  of  the  kopje. 

Ornamentation. — Herring-bone  pattern  on  south  side  of  the 
inner  wall  facing  the  main  entrance,  and  is  about  seven  feet 
in  length,  and  commences  and  ends  abruptly  in  the  wall. 
No  other  Zimbabwe  pattern  is  present  in  any  of  the  walls 
now  standing. 

General  description. — These  ruins  occupy  the  height  of  a 
kopje,  and  are  guarded  on  the  east,  south,  and  west  sides  by 
massive  walls,  but  on  the  north  side  they  are  naturally 
protected  by  a  precipice  which  has  a  drop  of  forty  feet  The 
main  entrance  is  on  the  south  side,  and  is  rounded  off",  as  are 
the  ends  of  all  the  inner  walls.  On  the  south  side  the 
ground  rises  in  a  slight  incline  to  the  main  entrance,  and 
there  are  very  large  boulders  scattered  upon  it,  through 
which  one  has  to  zigzag  to  arrive  at  the  main  entrance. 
This  is  somewhat  similar,  though  on  a  smaller  scale,  to  what 
is  seen  at  the  approach  to  the  Acropolis  at  tlie  Great  Zim- 
babwe. Evidently  the  main  entrance  was  located  to  take 
advantage  of  the  natural  protection  afforded  by  the  boulders. 
From  inside  the  main  entrance  the  ground  for  a  distance 
of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  feet  rises  to  the  summit 
of  the  kopje,  which  is  forty  feet  higher  than  the  entrance  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  inclosure,  where  it  terminates  at  the 
edge  of  a  precipice.  On  the  inner  divisional  wall  of  No.  6 
inclosure  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  entrance,  and  directly 
facing  it,  is  the  herring-bone  pattern  work  before  mentioned. 
Almost  facing,  but  slightly  to  the  left  of  the  entrance,  is  an 
incomplete  circular  building  (No.  9)  with  a  diameter  of 
sixteen  feet,  and  inside  this  is  a  small,  perfectly  circular  ruin 
about  six  feet  in  diameter,  the  wall  of  which  is  about  two 
feet  in  height    The  workmanship  of  this  inner  circular  ruin, 
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unlike  that  of  the  main  ruins,  is  decidedly  of  a  much  later 
period.  To  the  right  of  No.  9  inclosure  is  another  inclosure 
(No.  8)  about  seventeen  feet  in  length,  with  walls  about  three 
feet  in  width.  Turning  to  the  left  from  the  entrance  inside 
the  inclosure  and  past  the  huge  boulder  which  forms  part 
of  the  south  wall  is  inclosure  No.  7,  which  is  about  twenty- 
two  feet  long  and  eleven  feet  broad.  This  is  built  upon 
a  naturally  raised  rock  platform  so  high  that  it  overlooks  the 
other  lower  inclosures  of  the  main  ruins.  On  the  west  of  the 
inside  of  this  inclosure  some  rocks  rise  to  a  height  of  sixty 
feet,  and  within  these  rocks  is  a  passage-way  to  several  caves 
naturally  lighted  ;  and  these  caves  show  signs  of  having 
been  occupied.  The  floors  of  the  caves  are  made  with  the 
same  cement  as  is  used  in  Zimbabwe  buildings.  Near  the 
summit  of  the  kopje  arc  five  inclosures — Nos.  i,  2,  3,  4,  and 
5,  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  and  5  are  connected  by  rounded  entrances 
with  each  inclosure,  but  the  only  entrance  for  these  is  in 
No.  5,  which  stands  on  the  highest  ground.  No.  i  is  a 
separate  inclosure  on  the  south  side  of  Nos.  3  and  4  in- 
closures. In  No.  1  inclosure  was  found  the  skeleton  remains, 
with  bangles  on  which  were  stamped  the  old  Zimbabwe 
herring-bone  pattern. 

General  notes. — On  making  excavations  in  the  chamber 
nearest  the  top  of  the  hill  (No.  5)  a  thorn  tree  with  trunk 
measuring  three  feet  in  circumference  fell  over  and  exposed 
a  skeleton  and  gold  ornaments  intermixed  with  the  roots. 
Skeletons  have  been  found  in  each  of  the  inclosures  of  these 
ruins.  It  is  believed  that  during  the  Mombo  period  these 
ruins  were  used  as  the  burial-place  for  chiefs.  The  skeleton 
ivith  the  three  pounds'  weight  of  gold  was  buried  inside  the 
circular  inclosure  (No.  9),  which  was  built  in  a  poor  imitation 
of  Zimbabwe  work  of  granite  blocks  taken  from  the  sur- 
rounding walls. 

In  these  ruins  trees  are  forcing  apart  the  walls,  and  have 
already  done  considerable  damage. 
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Finds  at  M'TeUgwa. — Zimbabwe  periods.  Gold  bangle 
stamped  with  Zimbabwe  herring-bone  pattern.  London 
jewellers  have  pronounced  this  bangle  to  be  stamped  on 
with  one  complete  and  perfect  stamp.  Many  crucibles  of 
the  most  ancient  make  showing  visible  gold  in  flux.  Piece 
of  thin  beaten  gold  about  six  inches  long  and  two  inches 
widCj  without  pattern.  This  is  pierced  with  holes  in  which 
were  large  solid  gold  tacks,  weighing  3  dvvts.  each  (present 
value  I2J.  each).  Eleven  caps  of  beaten  gold  with 
sun  image  embossed,  one  and  a  half  inches  in  height  and 
one  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter,  with  solid  gold  tacks. 
Two  gold  ferrules,  six  and  eight  inches  long,  tapering  to 
a  point,  with  solid  gold  tacks.  Bottom  portion  of  wooden 
pillow,  the  support  of  which  was  worked  on  both  sides  with 
three  strands  of  gold  wire  into  the  Zimbabwe  chevron 
pattern.  The  patterns  on  both  sides  were  worked  by  the 
same  wire  passing  through  the  wood,  Jar  of  pottery  sixteen 
inches  in  height,  circumference  at  widest  part  twelve  inches. 
The  make  of  the  jar  is  of  the  best  Zimbabwe  workmanship 
yet  found  in  this  country.  It  is  also  the  only  specimen  in  a 
complete  state  of  preservation  found  up  to  this  date.  This 
was  last  in  the  possession  of  the  Hon.  Maurice  Gifford, 
Three  skeleton  remains,  each  with  an  average  of  fourteen 
or  fifteen  ounces  of  gold  in  bangles  and  beads. 

MoHomotapa-Mombo  period.  Cloth  interwoven  with  gold- 
wire  thread  in  pattern.*  This  was  found  in  No.  9  in- 
closure.  In  all  probability  cloth  worked  with  gold  thread 
was  also  worn  by  the  ancients,  as  skeletal  remains  found 
in  No.  9  inclosure  were  stated  by  natives  to  have  been  those 
of  a  chief  of  the  Mombo  period.  There  was  buried  with 
him  three  pounds'  weight  of  solid  gold  jewellery.  Five  gold 
bangles,  of  Monomotapa  period  manufacture,  w^ 
arm,  each  bangle  weighing  from  i  oz.  to  t  oz.  15  4 

*  Ltvio  Sanuto,   1581,  writing  of  Mononioupa,  states:   **1 
clothing  worked  with  gold  tliread." 
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hundred  large  gold  beads,  fifteen  going  to  the  ounce.  The 
beads  were  made  of  gold  strips  with  the  ends  hammered 
round  to  meet  Lumps  of  smelted  copper.  Gold-wire  work 
plaited  as  if  a  mounting  for  a  stick.  These  have  also  been 
found  in  other  ruins.  Other  skeletal  remains  with  copper 
ornaments  and  necklace  of  small  gold  beads. 


THABAS   IMAMBA  RUINS* 

Situation. — These  ruins  are  on  the  north-west  side  of 
Thabas  Imamba  Range,  and  overlook  Hartley  Hill  Road, 
which  is  only  six  hundred  yards  distant.  The  ruins  are  on 
the  highest  point  of  the  range,  commanding  an  extensive 
view  of  many  miles,  including  the  locations  of  the  following 
ruins:  M'Telegwa,  Thabas  Thau,  and  Longwe. 

Period. — First  Zimbabwe  period.  These  ruins  are  massive, 
with  the  first  Zimbabwe  period  batter  in  both  inside  and 
outside  of  main  walls,  which  are  built  in  curved  lines  on 
rock  foundation.  There  are  no  angular  corners  in  the  main 
walls.  The  rising-terrace  style  of  architecture  is  not  present. 
The  workmanship  is  also  of  the  first  period.  There  are 
additions  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  Zimbabwe  periods, 
as  at  Khami  and  Dhlo-dhlo,  etc. 

Im/!ortance.-^Tbese  are  very  important  ruins.  They 
evidently  formed  a  large  centre  for  the  gold-smelting 
operations  of  the  ancients,  as  portions  of  many  thousands 
of  gold  crucibles  and  blow-pipes  of  the  very  oldest  pattern, 
with  gold  still  in  the  fluXj  were  found  under  the  present 
floors.  There  are  indubitable  evidences  that  a  very  great 
population  resided  at  or  near  these  ruins.  King  Mombo, 
in  the  Mombo  perioti,  lived  here,  and  it  was  at  these  ruins 
that  he  was  skinned  alive  by  the  Amaswazies. 

Extent.  —  These  ruins  occupy  an  area  of  over  two 
hundred  feet  by  eighty  feet. 

*  These  axe  ihe  Mombo,  Momba,  or  Mamba  Ruins  (see  cafUer  chapters). 
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Construction. — The  ruins,  which  are  on  granite  formation 
and  are  built  of  granite,  completely  cover  a  high  kopje  and 
are  apparently  built  to  suit  the  contour  of  the  summit.  The 
inclosures  have  been  filled  in  with  stones  taken  from  the  tops 
of  the  walls,  as  is  the  case  at  Dhlo-dhlo,  Khami,  and  many 
other  ruins.  Owing  to  their  being  filled  Jn  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  get  an  exact  plan  of  the  inclosures.  The 
reoccupations,  additions,  and  reconstructions  point  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  main  ruin  was  partially  destroyed  to 
provide  the  material  for  later  erections,  and  this  accounts 
for  the  usual  ornamentations  in  the  main  buildings  being 
absent.  The  workmanship  shown  in  the  main  building  is 
excellent,  and  the  courses  arc  very  trite,  there  being  no  false 
courses  introduced.  The  entrance  walls  are  ruined,  but 
judging  by  the  architecture  of  the  whole  building,  these  were 
rounded,  as  in  ail  ruins  of  the  first  Zimbabwe  period. 

Ornamentation. — No  ornamentation  is  visible  in  the  walls 
now  standing.  Most  probably  this  existed,  but  owing  to 
the  vandalism  of  later  occupiers  and  of  amateur  explorers, 
and  also  to  natural  causes,  the  ornamentation  was  destroyed. 

General  description. — There  is  only  one  accessible  approach 
to  these  ruins,  and  this  is  on  the  south-east  side.  All  the 
other  sides  are  surrounded  by  precipices  with  sheer  drops 
ranging  from  fifty  feet  to  seventy  feet.  On  all  sides  at  the 
bottom  of  the  precipices  are  huge  debris  heaps  made  of 
ashes,  bones,  broken  pottery,  etc.,  thrown  over  the  edge, 
and  to  this  day,  with  a  dry  separator,  can  be  obtained 
portions  of  gold  ornaments,  gold  pellets  and  tacks,  copper, 
and  pottery,  both  ancient  and  modern,  of  all  periods  of 
occupation. 

A  steep  incline  leads  up  to  the  main  entrance,  which  is 
protected  on  the  right-hand  side  by  huge  castellated 
boulders  at  least  twenty  feet  high.  Up  against  the  boulder 
on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  entrance  is  a  wall  five  feet  in 
height  and  two  feet  six  inches  in  width,  which  is  built  an 
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rounded  off  to  meet  the  boulders  and  fornis  the  right-hand 
side  of  a  passage  already  explored  to  twenty  feet,  but  which 
undoubtedly  extends  right  into  the  building.  Owing  to  the 
filling  up  of  the  ruins  by  the  later  occupiers  it  has  not  been 
traced  further  than  twenty  feet  The  left-hand  side  of  this 
passage  is  formed  by  another  wall  running  parallel  with  the 
other  wall,  only  without  any  boulder  support  on  the  outside. 
The  passage,  which  is  about  t>vo  feet  six  inches  in  width 
throughout,  is  floored  with  granite  blocks,  which  are  again 
covered  over  with  finest  granite-powder  cement  The  floor- 
ing is  in  a  splendid  state  of  preservation.  The  walls  of  the 
passage  were  once  higher,  and  the  passage  itself  has  been 
filled  in  to  the  general  level  of  the  upper  floors  and  cemented 
over. 

In  the  south-west  corner  of  the  ruins  is  an  open  space 
with  cemented  floor,  protected  by  the  steepest  portion  of  the 
precipice  and  bounded  on  the  north-east  side  by  a  wall 
twelve  feet  in  height.  This  inclosure  is  approached  by  three 
steps  down  from  the  upper  portion  of  the  main  ruin.  At  the 
top  of  these  steps  is  another  flight  of  over  twelve  steps 
ascending  to  the  summit  of  a  platform  with  cemented  floor, 
which  overlooks  even  the  present  filled-in  floors  of  the  rest 
of  the  buildings.  This  platform  is  the  summit  of  what  ap- 
pears to  be  a  solid  cone,  the  base  being  about  fourteen  feet 
in  diameter  and  the  platform  eight  feet  in  diameter. 

On  the  inside  of  the  eastern  main  wall  now  standing,  a 
divisional  wall  of  a  later  period,  and  now  only  ti^'O  feet  high» 
runs  with  a  curve  towards  the  south  in  the  interior  of  the 
ruins  for  about  twenty-five  feet  Inside  the  inclosure  formed 
by  this  wall  Messrs.  Neal  and  Johnson  removed  the  debris 
to  the  extent  of  twelve  feet  wide  and  three  feet  to  nine  feet 
deep.  The  debris  was  composed  of  ashes,  bones,  broken 
pottery  of  all  periods,  portions  of  gold  and  copper  crucibles 
and  blow-pipes,  over  which  a  cemented  floor  had  been  laid. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  this  inclosure  are  two  small  com- 
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partments,  the  lower  one  being  connected  with  the  upper 
one  by  a  short  flight  of  steps.  Each  compartment  is  about 
eight  feet  in  diameter. 

General  note. — Owing  to  the  heavy  nature  of  the  work  in 
getting  down  to  the  original  floors,  further  exploration  was 
not  undertaken,  especially  as  other  unexplored  ruins  oflered 
better  facilities  for  examination. 

Portions  of  the  walls  have,  within  the  last  five  years,  been 
destroyed  in  a  most  wilful  manner  by  amateur  explorers 
possessed  of  the  idea  that  the  walls  contained  treasure. 

These  ruins  are  particularly  interesting  for  the  following 
reasons : — 

(i)  They  were  the  capital  of  the  old  Mombo  kingdom, 
and — 

(2)  There  are  evidences  that  a  vast  population  resided 
k  here  during  the  Zimbabwe  periods,  and  later. 

^^^F  THABAS  I'HAU  (HILL  OF  SHIELDS)  RUINS 

^H        Situation. — These  ruins  are  three  miles  south  of  Shanghani 
^1     River  and  close  to  road   leading  from  the  Inyati   Mission 
Station,  vid  Bubi,  Shanghani,  and  Gwelo,  to   Sinnanombi 
gold-belt,  and  are  located  on  a  high,  precipitous  kopje  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  ascend.    The  approach  is  from  the  north- 
west through  a  narrow  pass  two  hundred  yards  in  length, 
among  huge  boulders,  with  a  sharp  turning  to  the  left.     The 
climb  is  very  steep.     This  ascent  shows  signs  of  occupation 
^      among   the   boulders,    though    there    are    no    evidences    of 
^1     masonry.      From  the  summit  a  view  extending  many  miles 
H     in  all  directions  can  be  obtained. 

^"  Period. — First   Zimbabwe  period.      Walls  massive,  usual 

I  batter-back    inside    and    outside    of    wall    of   first    period, 

^B     rounded  entrances,  foundations  on  bed-rock,  plan  irregular 
^      and  built  to  suit  contour  of  summit. 

Importance, — These  ruins,  both  on  account  of  their' 
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and  strategic  position  and  of  the  gold-smelting  operations 
carried  on  here,  must  have  been  of  major  importance. 

Extent. — The  ruins  cover  an  area  of  half  an  acre. 

Ornamentation. — None. 

Description. — These  ruins  are  built  of  granite  blocks  on 
the  granite  formation.  There  is  only  one  entrance,  and  that 
is  on  the  north-west  side,  and  it  has  rounded  walls.  The  walls, 
which  arc  of  good  workmanship,  are  seven  feet  wide  at  bases, 
present  reduced  tops  four  feet  wide,  and  highest  parts  about 
nine  feet.  Considerable  portions  of  the  walls  have  fallen  on 
both  sides  of  the  walls.  The  building  contains  six  inclosures, 
and  also  the  usual  courtyard,  which  is  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  summit.  It  is  probable  that  the  remains  of  a  conical 
buttress  and  temple  may  be  found  when  the  inclosures  are 
opened  up.  Very  little  exploration  work  has  been  carried 
on  at  these  ruins. 

Nott, — The  debris  heaps  are  very  extensive,  and  panning 
gave  good  returns. 

These  ruins  do  not  appear  to  have  been  occupied  by 
natives. 

Finds. — Zimbabxve  period.  Gold  beads,  tacks,  gold  wire, 
beaten  gold,  gold  pellets,  and  portions  of  gold  crucibles. 


LOWER   LONGWE  RUINS 

Situation. — On  a  high  and  isolated  kopje,  which  is  well 
wooded,  and  is  precipitous  on  its  east  side,  and  on  the  west 
bank  of  Longwe  River,  about  three  hundred  yards  from  its 
junction  with  the  Shanghani  River. 

Period. — First  Zimbabwe  period,  with  additions  of  second 
and  later  periods. 

Importance. — Minor. 

Extent. — One  hundred  and  eighty  feet  by  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet. 

Ornamentation. — None  in  walls  still  standing. 
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Description. — Built  of  granite  blocks  on  the  granite  forma- 
tion. The  walls,  which  extend  round  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
are  four  feet  high  and  fi\e  feet  wide  at  bases,  and  appear  as 
if  they  had  been  reduced  by  later  occupiers  using  the  blocks 
for  the  erection  of  smaller  buildings  inside  the  inclosures. 
The  main  entrance  is  from  the  west,  and  has  rounded  walls. 
Some  of  the  divisional  walls  also  have  rounded  ends.  Some 
of  the  interior  divisional  walls  arc  of  inferior  workmanship, 
and  their  foundations  are  not  on  bed-rock.  Two  skeletal  re- 
mains were  discovered  under  a  portion  of  the  foundation, 
and  these  must  have  been  buried  before  the  wall  was  built. 
Fifteen  skeletal  remains  were  found. 

Finds. — Zimbabwe  periods.     Pottery  and  gold-dust. 

Later  periods.  Lumps  of  iron,  iron  spear-heads,  picks,  etc., 
in  abundance. 

UPPER  LONGWE  RUINS 

Situation. — On  west  bank  of  Longwe  River,  three  miles 
south  from  the  Lower  Longwe  Ruins,  on  the  west  side  of  a 
high,  isolated,  rugged,  and  wooded  kopje.  The  approach  is 
from  the  south-west  side  of  the  kopje. 

Period. — First  Zimbabwe  period.  Plan  of  building  ellipti- 
cal Walls  massive,  with  rounded  ends  and  of  very  good 
workmanship. 

//«/cir/r?«a\~Though  very  smal!  ruins,  these  may  have, 
perhaps,  once  had  some  little  importance. 

Ornamentation. — None  now  visible. 

Extent, — About  a  third  of  an  acre. 

Description. — Built  of  granite  on  granite  formation,  and  is 
in  a  very  bad  state  of  preservation,  the  ruins  presenting  the 
appearance  of  a  chaotic  mass  of  stones.  The  walls  still 
stand  four  feet  high.  There  are  three  inclosures.  The 
entrance  is  on  the  south-west  side.  D<§bris  heaps  give 
evidences  of  first-period  occupation. 

Finds. — Zimbabxve  periods.     Skeletal   remains   with   gold 
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beads  of  considerable  size,  two  cakes  of  gold,  gold  tacks, 
p>ortion  of  pillow  worked  with  gold-wire  chevron  p>attern  on 
both  sides,  and  ancient  pottery. 

Later  periods.     Copper  beads,  portions  of  copper  bangles, 
etc 


COPPER  RUINS 

Situation. — Three  hundred  yards  from  the  above  junction 
of  the  Umvunga  and  Shanghani  Rivers,  on  a  low  granite 
kopje  in  wooded  country. 

Period. — First  Zimbabwe  period.  Plan  of  building  ellipti- 
cal. Walls  massive,  workmanship  on  inside  and  outside  of 
main  walls  excellent.  Evidences  of  reoccupation  during 
later  periods. 

Importance. — During  the  first  period  these  buildings  must 
have  been  of  considerable  importance,  as  gold-smelting  opera- 
tions were  then  carried  on. 

Ornamentation. — None  still  existing. 

Extent. — Forty-five  feet  or  fifty  feet  by  seventy  feet. 

Description. — Built  of  granite  on  the  granite  formation- 
Walls  :  width  of  bases,  five  feet,  present  height,  seven  feet, 
and  width  of  present  tops  four  feet.  The  main  and  only 
entrance  is  on  the  south-west  side.  There  are  five  separate 
inclosures,  with  the  usual  courtyard,  which  takes  up  a  space 
of  a  third  of  the  interior  of  the  building.  Portions  of  the 
interior  have  been  wholly  or  partially  filled  in  during  a  later 
period. 

Note. — The  peculiar  feature  of  these  ruins  is  the  evidence 
of  most  extensive  copper-smelting  operations  having  been 
carried  on,  tons  of  copper  slag,  pieces  of  copper,  blow-pipes 
with  copper  stains,  and  portions  of  copper  crucibles  lying  in 
and  about  the  ruins.  It  is  not  known  where  the  copper  was 
obtained,  possibly  in  the  district,  which  so  far  has  not  been 
prospected.  No  other  ruin  in  Rhodesia  shows  such  a  vast 
quantity  of  copper-smelting  remains. 
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Finds. — Zimbabwe  periods.  Gold  beads,  gold  tacks,  gold 
pellets,  and  gold-dust 

Later  periods.  Copper  crucibles,  blow-pipes,  pieces  of 
copi>er,  copper  bangles,  etc. 


UMVUNGA  RUINS 

Situation, — On  a  granite  kopje  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Umvunga  River,  nine  miles  up  the  river  from  the  Hartley 
Hill  road  drift.  The  best  approaches  are  from  the  south 
and  west. 

Period. — First  Zimbabwe  period.  Plan  of  building  ellip- 
tical. Massive  walls,  workmanship  excellent,  foundations 
on  rock,  entrance  walls  rounded,  inside  of  walls  well  built 
and  battered. 

Importance, — Minor. 

Omamentation.—None. 

Extent. — Ninety  feet  by  eighty  feet  No  traces  of  this 
building  having  been  larger. 

Description. — Width  of  bases  of  walls  five  feet,  at  present 
reduced  top  three  feet  six  inches,  and  average  height  five 
feet.  Built  of  granite  blocks.  There  are  three  inclosures 
and  a  courtyard.  The  main  entrance  is  on  the  south-east 
side  and  has  rounded  walls.  No  traces  of  steps.  Debris 
heaps. 

Note. — Tliese  ruins  have  not  been  explored.  Pannings 
showed  fine  gold-dust.     Pottery  of  all  periods  was  found. 


LITTLE   UMVUNGA  RUINS 

Situation. — On  a  small  granite  kopje  commanding  a  good 
view  of  the   Umvunga  River  Valley,  and   in  well-wooded 
country  and  in  sight  of  the  MTelegwa  Ruins,  which  are 
five  miles  to  the  south,  and  close  to  a  small  running  strcJ 
which  flows  into  the  Umvunga  River.     The  best  appn 
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to  these  ruins  is  from  the  Lower  Shanghani-Gwelo  road, 
which  is  three  miles  to  the  west. 

Period, — First  Zimbabwe  period.  Plan  of  building  ellip- 
tical. Massive  walls  on  rock  foundation,  usual  first-period 
batter,  excellent  workmanship  inside  and  outside  of  main 
walls,  and  entrance  has  rounded  walls, 

Importance, — It  is  probable,  owing  to  the  *'  finds,"  that 
at  these  ruins  gold-smelting  operations  were  carried  on. 

Extent. — About  fifty  feet  by  forty  feet  No  evidence  of 
their  having  once  been  larger. 

Ornamentation, — None  now  existing. 

Description. — Built  of  granite  blocks.  Width  of  walls  at 
bases  five  feet,  at  present  tops  three  feet  six  inches,  and 
highest  portion  seven  feet.  There  are  two  inclosures.  The 
entrance  is  on  the  south-east  side  and  has  rounded  walls ; 
no  trace  of  steps.     Debris  heaps. 

Finds, — Zintbabtve  periods.  Gold  beads,  gold  pellets,  fine 
gold-dust,  pottery,  etc. 


LITTLE  M'TELEGWA  RUINS 

Situation. — Three  miles  due  east  of  the  M'Telegwa  Ruins, 
on  a  small  stream  running  into  the  Umvunga  River,  on  a  bold 
granite  bluff  overlooking  the  surrounding  country.  The  best 
approach  is  from  the  west 

Period. — First  Zimbabwe  period.  Plan  of  building  ellip- 
tical. Walls  massive,  with  excellent  workmanship  and  usual 
first-period  batter  on  both  sides,  foundations  on  rock,  and 
rounded  entrances. 

Importance. — The  exceptionally  massive  character  of  these 
ruins  suggests  that,  though  not  of  major  importance,  they  were 
of  more  than  ordinary'  minor  importance.  So  far  no  remains 
either  of  temple  or  gold-smelting  operations  have  been 
discovered. 

Extent.^Aboni  fifty  feet  by  forty  feet 
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Ornamentation. — None. 

Description. — Built  of  granite  blocks.  Walls  at  bases  twelve 
feet  wide,  present  tops  five  feet  wide,  highest  portion  of  the 
walls  fourteen  feet  The  main  entrance  is  on  the  north-east 
side  of  the  building.  There  are  no  traces  of  any  steps. 
There  are  three  inclositres  which  have  been  filled  in,  probably 
with  stones  taken  from,  ttie  south  wall,  which  is  open  ;  also  a 
filled -in  buttress  similar  to  the  one  at  the  Ingangase  Ruins. 

Finds. —  Fine  gold,  copper  beads,  wire,  and  pieces  of 
copper. 


BEMBEZWAAN  RUINS 

Situation. — On  a  low  granite  kopje,  somewhat  obscured 
by  the  wooded  nature  of  the  country,  about  midway  between 
the  Sebakwe  and  Bembezwaan  Rivers  and  three  miles  above 
their  junction.  The  best  approach  is  from  the  Chicago- 
Gaika  Mine,  taking  a  north-easterly  direction  and  crossing 
the  Bembezwaan  River  about  a  mile  above  the  junction. 

Period. — First  Zimbabwe  period.  Plan  of  building  ellipti- 
cal. Both  sides  of  walls  are  well  built  and  have  the  usual 
first-period  batter.     Foundations  on  rock. 

Importance. — M  inor. 

Omamentatiott, — None. 

Extent. — Sixty-five  feet  by  thirty-five  feet. 

Description. — Built  of  granite  blocks.  Width  of  base  of 
walls  about  five  feet,  at  present  tops  three  feet  six  inches, 
and  average  height  five  feet.  There  are  three  inclosures 
and  a  courtyard.     The  entrance  is  on  the  south-east  side. 

Note. — The  building  has  not  been  filled  in,  but  has  been 
occupied  at  different  periods.  The  Portuguese  fort  is  below 
the  junction  of  the  Bembezwaan  and  Sebakwe  Rivers,  four 
and  a  half  miles  from  this  ruin. 

Finds. — No  exploration  work   has  been   done  here,  but 
pannings    showed    fine   gold.     Pottery  of  all    periods, 
copper  wire  and  beads  were  found. 
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SEBAKWE  UMNYATI   RUINS 

Situation. — These  two  distinct  ruins  are  situated  on  two 
prominent  kopjes  near  the  junction  of  the  Sebakwe  and 
Umnyati  Rivers,  in  the  Gwelo  district  The  two  sets  of 
ruins  face  one  another  at  a  distance  of  about  three  hundred 
yards.  A  small  stream  of  water  flows  between  them.  The 
country  is  thickly  wooded  and  rugged.  A  splendid  view  of 
the  surrounding  country  is  obtained  from  both  of  these 
ruins.    The  best  approach  is  from  the  south-west 

Period. — First  Zimbabwe  period.  Plan  of  building  ellip- 
tical. Walls  massive,  batter-back  and  best  workmanship 
both  on  inside  and  outside  fa<%s  of  walls,  foundations  on 
rock. 

Importance. — Minor. 

Ornamentation. — On  the  north-eastern  side  of  the  ruin, 
which  is  nearer  the  Umnyati  River,  there  is  check  pattern 
about  ten  feet  long  and  about  four  feet  above  present  floors, 
and  faces  north-east 

Description. — Built  of  granite  on  gfranite  formation.  Width 
of  walls  at  base  six  feet,  and  at  present  tops  three  feet  six 
inches,  with  an  average  height  of  six  feet  The  north-eastern 
ruin  has  four  inclosures  and  is  sixty  feet  by  forty-five  feet 
The  south-western  ruin  has  three  inclosures  and  is  forty-five 
feet  by  forty  feet  No  entrances  can  be  located  owing  to  the 
damaged  state  of  the  walls. 

Note. — No  exploration  work  has  been  done  here,  but  a  few 
pannings  from  each  debris  heap  showed  fine  gold. 


JOMBI  RUINS 

Situation.  —  On  a  low  granite  kopje  in  well  -  timbered 
country  at  the  junction  of  the  Jombi  and  Umnyati  Rivers. 
The  best  approach  is  from  the  west. 

Period. — First  Zimbabwe  period.     Plan  of  building  ellip- 
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tical.  Excellent  workmanship,  rounded  entrances,  founda- 
tions on  rock. 

Importance. — M  inor. 

Ornamentation. — None. 

Extent. —  Forty-five  feet  by  forty  feet. 

Description. — Width  of  walls  at  base  four  feet,  at  present 
tops  three  feet,  extreme  height  five  feet,  and  built  of  granite 
blocks.  There  are  three  inclosures  and  the  usual  courtyard. 
The  entrance  is  on  the  north-east  side.  This  ruin  has  not 
been  filled  in  by  later  occupiers. 

Finds. — Gold-dust  and  pottery  of  all  periods. 


TAGATI   RUINS 

Situation.— This  group  of  over  twenty  detached  ruins  is 
near  to  the  Tegati  Hills,  on  high  diorite  kopjes,  seven  miles 
north-west  of  Gwelo  as  the  crow  flies. 

Period. — Some  of  these  distinct  ruins  are  undoubtedly  of 
the  first  period,  while  others  are  of  the  second  period,  with 
additions  of  later  periods. 

Importance, — These  ruins,  from  their  number,  size,  and 
area  covered,  were  of  considerable  importance.  This  was 
also  a  gold-smelting  centre  of  the  ancients. 

Extent. — These  more  than  twenty  distinct  ruins  cover  an 
area  of  at  least  one  and  a  half  square  miles. 

Ornamentation. — None,  owing  to  great  reduction  in  heights 
of  walls  and  no  exploration  work  having  been  done  in  the 
interiors  of  the  buildings. 

Description. — In  the  ruins  of  the  first  period  the  walls  are 
massive  and  well  built,  and  the  entrances  rounded.  In  the 
ruins  of  the  second  period  the  walls  are  not  massive,  but 
are  roughly  built,  and  have  squared  ends.  The  present 
height  of  walls  averages  five  feet,  while  the  highest  wall  is 
seven  feet.  Each  ruin  has  several  inclosures,  varying 
numbers  from  three  to  seven.     Steps  were  only  found 
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one  ruin.  The  largest  and  best  ruin  of  this  group  is  at  the 
summit  of  the  hill,  and  its  measurements  are  roughly  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  by  seventy-five  feet  No  in- 
closures  can  be  seen  in  this  ruin  owing  to  the  filling  up 
during  a  later  period.  Diorite  blocks  have  been  used  in  all 
the  buildings.     Debris  heaps  extensive. 

Finds.  —  Zimbabiue  periods.  Portions  of  ancient  gold 
crucibles,  gold  beads,  gold  tacks,  gold  pellets,  and  fine  gold- 
dust  and  pottery.  In  one  small  inclosure  gold-dust  was 
plentiful. 

Later  periods.    Copper,  copper  beads,  and  wire  and  pottery. 


UMTELEKWE    RUINS 

Situation. — These  ruins  are  on  a  high  granite  dyke  or 
protrusion  out  of  the  surrounding  country  rock,  on  the  north- 
east side  of  a  range  of  hills  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Um- 
telekwe  River,  and  three  miles  south-east  of  the  Mac-a-Mac 
Reef.  The  best  approach  is  from  the  north-west  up  a  very 
rugged  and  steep  incline. 

Period. — First  Zimbabwe  period.  Elliptical  plan  of  build- 
ing, massive  walls,  excellent  workmanship,  also  batter  on 
both  sides  of  main  walls,  and  foundations  on  rock. 

Importance. — No  exploration  work  having  been  carried  on 
here  it  is  impossible  to  state  whether  these  ruins  have  either 
temple  remains  or  evidence  of  gold-smelting  operations. 

Ornamentation, — Herring-bone  pattern  for  about  five  feet 
on  the  outside  of  the  north-west  wall. 

Extent. — About  sixty  feet  by  forty  feet. 

Description. — The  height  of  the  present  tops  of  walls  is, 
roughly  speaking,  about  eight  feet.  Walls  at  base  five  feet 
to  six  feet  in  width,  at  tops  three  feet  six  inches.  These 
buildings  have  not  been  filled  in,  and  several  inclosures  can 
be  traced.    The  entrance  is  on  the  south-east  side. 


CHAPTER    XXII 


TATI   AND   NORTH    BECHUANALAND 
GROUP   OF   RUINS 

TATI  RUINS 

THESE  are  situated  near  Ramakubama  River  (Tati 
Concessions  Territory),  south  of  Francistown  and  north 
of  Old  Tati.  about  nine  miles  on  the  east  side  of  the  old  road 
north.  The  walls  show  herring-bone  pattern  on  the  outside 
and  nearer  the  base  of  the  walls  than  is  usual.  The  wall  on 
one  side  is  down,  Zimbabwe  architecture  and  plan  of  building 
and  construction.  There  are  also  ruins  of  a  higher  building 
within  the  elliptical  circle.  Dr.  Robert  Moffat  refers  to  this 
ruin  and  speaks  of  the  vandalism  of  transport-riders  in 
destroying  the  walls,  but  he  gives  no  description  of  the  ruins. 
Dr.  Holub  states  that  each  of  the  inclosures  has  an  entrance 
facing  north.  Mr.  G.  Phillips  states  that  the  walls  of  these 
ruins  are  exceptionally  massive,  while  Mr.  Maund  says  the 
walls  are  twelve  feet  to  fifteen  feet  wide,  and  that  the  entrance 
is  so  narrow  that  only  one  person  at  a  time  could  pass.  An 
engraving  in  Dr.  E.  Mohr's  work  shows  herring-bone  pattern 
on  the  inside  of  main  walls,  the  inner  face  of  which  appears 
to  be  well  built.  This  ruin  is  described  by  Dr.  Holub  and 
Mr.  E.  A.  Maund  and  mentioned  by  Mr.  Bent  and  others. 

SEMALALI    RUINS 
Four  distinct  sets  of  ruins  near  Semalali.     The  radii  of 
curves  in  these  buildings  were  fixed  by  Mr.  Swan.     The  four 
buildings  are  of  the  original  Zimbabwe  plan  and  construction. 
Mentioned  by  Messrs,  Bent  and  Swan  and  early  writers. 
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IMPAKWE  RUINS 
These  ruins  are  fifty  yards  from  the  Impakwe  River,  in  the 
Tuli  district.  The  Impakwe  is  a  tributary  of  Limpopo  River. 
Zimbabwe  plan  and  construction.  Herring-bone  pattern 
low  down  on  the  walls.  The  walls  and  foundations  show  an 
octagonal  plan  of  building.  Mr.  Bent  found  no  evidences  of 
any  temple  at  these  ruins.  Dr.  Moffat  and  Mr.  E.  A.  Maund 
give  descriptions  of  these  ruins,  and  they  are  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Bent  and  other  writers. 

SHASHI  RUINS 

These  ruins  are  on  the  Shashi  River  and  are  described  by 

Dr.  Hoiub  in  Seveti  Years  in  South  Africa,  also  by  Mr.  Bent. 

MACLOUTSIE  RUINS 

The  Macloutsie  Ruins  are  close  to  old  camp.     The  radii  of 

curves  were  fixed  by  Mr.  Swan.     Plan  and  construction  are 

of  original  Zimbabwe  style.     Described  by  Mr.  Bent,  and 

early  pioneers, 

UACLQUTSIE  AND  LQTIAKANA   RUINS 

On  the  south  bank  of  the  Macloutsie  River,  a  quarter  of  a 
miJe  below  its  junction  with  the  Lotiakana  River.  This 
building  is  of  the  oldest  Zimbabwe  period.  No  decoration 
visible,  as  the  walls  are  now  only  about  four  feet  high. 
The  plan  is  elliptical. 

LIPOKOU  RUINS 
In  Lipokoli  Hillj?,  ten  to  twelve  miles  north  of  Macloutsie 
River,  These  are  two  distinct  sets  of  ruins  of  the  first 
Zimbabwe  period  architecture  and  construction.  No  temple 
remains  have  been  discovered  here.  These  ruins  are  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Bent,  and  described  and  photographed  by  members 
of  the  1 890  Pioneer  Column. 
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BAOBAB   KOP  RUINS 
These  ruins  are  on  Baobab  Kop,  north  of  the  LipokoH 
Hills  and  about  eight  miles  south  of  the  junction  of  the 
Shashani  and    Shashi  rivers  and   near  the  telegraph  route 
between  Macloutsie  and  Tuli. 

LOTSANI LIMPOPO  RUINS 
Near  the  junction  of  Lotsani  and  Limpopo  Rivers.  These 
ruins  comprise  two  distinct  sets  of  buildings.  Messrs.  Bent 
and  Swan  state  that  both  these  ruins  are  "orientated  towards 
the  setting  sun."  All  the  characteristics  of  the  first  Zimbab- 
we period  architecture  are  present  here,  including  the 
battering  back  on  both  sides  of  main  walls,  which  have 
rounded  ends  and  are  built  in  very  regular  courses.  The 
holes  in  side  walls  of  the  doorways,  similar  to  those  at 
Zimbabwe,  are  now  thought  to  have  been  made  during 
a  later  period.  These  ruins  are  mentioned  by  Mr.  Bent, 
and  are  described  by  early  pioneers. 

SELKIRK   RUIN 

Mr.  R.  C.  Dowie,  of  Bulawayo,  reports  an  ancient  wall  on 
the  Selkirk  property  in  Tati  Concessions.  The  wall  is  built 
against  a  slight  eminence.  There  is  little  of  it  left,  and  the 
stones  have  no  pattern.  He  says,  "  It  is  just  a  piece  of  plain 
stonework  similar  to  that  of  many  ancient  ruins,  but  still  it 
is  interesting,  as  being  perhaps  the  remains  of  a  fort  whence 
watch  could  be  kept  over  the  surrounding  country." 

This  ruined  wall  is  in  close  proximity  to  an  ancient  copper 
mine. 


Almost  all  the  ruins  in  the  Tati  and  Bechuanaland  group 
are  believed  to  have  been  erected  during  the  first  or  earliest 
Zimbabwe  period,  and  these  all  lack  any  of  the  evidtnces 
of  second-period   architecture.      In    none    of  the    ruins    at 
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there  any  terraced  buildings.  The  only  ruins  which  may 
not  belong  to  the  first  period  are  those  of  Impakwe,  which 
some  consider  to  have  been  of  much  later  date. 

The  ruins  of  this  group  have  been  so  often  described  that 
it  would  be  tedious  reading  were  all  full  details  to  be  set 
forth,  especially  as  no  one  of  these  ruins  presents  any 
striking  peculiarity,  all  features  being  represented  in  a 
description  of  any  ruin  of  the  first  Zimbabwe  period. 

Reports  as  to  the  discovery  of  several  portions  of  ancient 
walls  in  different  localities  in  the  Tati  Concession  are  to 
hand,  while  the  fact  of  their  existence  in  the  Transvaal 
Colony,  north  of  Murchison  Range,  has  been  established  by 
writers  and  prospectors. 


CHAPTER    XXIII 

RUINS   IN    MATABELELAND    LOCATED 
BUT   NOT   DESCRIBED 

MULLIN5'  RUINS 

SITUATED  about  four  miles  west  of  the  head-waters 
of  the  Jombi  River,  in  the  Mafungabusi  district.  These 
comprise  four  rfifferent  sets  of  very  important  and  extensive 
ruins  covering  a  large  area.  Gold  beads  have  been  found 
lere. 

BILI  RUINS 

These  ruins  are  on  the  summit  of  Samagaschwia  Hill, 
near  Bili's  old  kraal,  in  the  Mafungabusi  district.  These 
ruins  cover  a  very  large  area  of  ground,  and  evidently  were 
of  considerable  importance. 

PONGO  RUINS 

On  the  Pongo  River,  six  miles  south  of  Shanghani  River 
and  about  two  miles  east  of  the  new  railway.  These  form 
a  group  of  three  or  four  distinct  ruins.  The  walls  are  down, 
but  foundations  can  be  traced.  There  are  several  other 
groups  of  ruins  in  this  district. 

MORVEN   RUINS 

Situated  one  and  a  quarter  miles  east  of  Morven  Mine. 
Walls  remaining  are  six  feet  to  seven  feet  wide  and  five  feet 
to  six  feet  high.  Boulders  have  been  utilised  in  the  con- 
struction.    Very  little  of  the  ruin  remains.     In  this  locality 
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are   extensive  ancient  workings,  and    hundreds   of  ancient 
crushing-stones  are  to  be  found  here. 

DAWNEY  RUINS 

These  ruins  are  sixty  miles  due  west  of  Bulawayo,  and  arc 

mentioned  by  Mr.  Thomas  Baines  to  have  been  discovered 

by   the    Hon.   Mr.   Dawney,  who   at   that   time   published 

descriptions  of  them.      These  ruins  are  also  spoken  of  as 

the  Upper  Gwaai  Ruins,  but  they  lie  to  the  west  of  that 

river. 

PANDAMATENKA  RUINS 

These  are  important  ruins  near  the  source  of  the  Natetsi 
River,  in  Wankie's  district  and  near  the  old  Zambesi  road 
from  Tati.  The  measurements  of  these  ruins  were  supplied 
to  the  Hon.  Maurice  Giftbrd.  Photographs  of  these  ruins 
show  Zimbabwe  construction,  though  some  writers  have 
suggested  that  they  were  of  later  date. 

DAKA  RUINS 

Situated  in  Wankie's  district,  and  are  three  mfles  east 
of  the  Daka  River  on  the  footpath  from  Wankie's  to  Panda- 
ma-tenka.  Particulars  of  these  ruins  were  supplied  to  the 
Ancient  Ruins  Company,  Ltd.,  but  appear  to  have  been  lost 

WANKIE   RUINS 

Several  sets  of  ruins  are  reported  by  Mr.  Price  (Messrs. 
Forster,  Browne,  and  Rees'  representative).  These  are  on 
and  near  the  coal  area  at  Wankie's,  owned  by  the  Wankie 
(Rhodesia)  Coal,  Railway,  and  Exploration  Company,  Ltd., 
but  no  definite  particulars  of  these  ruins  are  to  hand. 


LOWER  SHANGHANI  RUINS 

These  ruins  are  on  the  Lower  Shanghani  River,  a  few  miles 
to  the  west  of  where  Major  Alan  Wilson's  party  made  their 
last  stand. 
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BULALEMA  RUINS 

In  the  Bulalema  district  arc  ruins  evidently  possessing 
features  of  the  second  period  of  Zimbabwe  architecture,  and 
are  built  on  the  rising-terrace  principle.  They  are  near  the 
L.M.S.  missionary  station  at  Bulalema. 

FIG  TREE  RUINS 

On  Simpson's  farm,  about  three  miles  west  of  Fig  Tree 
old  store  and  one  and  a  half  miles  from  Simpson's  homestead, 
on  granite  kopjes. 

RUINS  (NORTH    MATOPPAS) 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Matoppa  Range  are  several 
ancient  ruins  of  small  size,  placed  as  if  to  protect  the  gorges 
into  the  hills.  Several  are  altogether  hidden  by  trees  and 
may  be  passed  close  to  without  their  being  discovered. 
There  is  also  a  small  ruin  on  Sauerdale,  and  one  on  the 
Happy  Valley  farm  close  to  Mr.  Van  Rensburg's  homestead. 
But  this  latter  ruin  is  at  present  difficult  of  classification.  It 
is  highly  probable  that  more  ruins  will  yet  be  found  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  range. 

UMVUTCHA   RUIN 

In  the  Umvutcha  district,  near  Bulawayo,  to  the  west 
of  the  Umvutcha  Kraal.  This  ruin,  which  has  check  pattern, 
was  described  in  one  of  the  earliest  papers  published  in 
Bulawayo,  Probably  this  ruin  was  one  of  the  minor  forts 
dependent  upon  the  Khami  Ruins. 


LOWER  KHAMI   RUINS 

Ancient  ruins,  with  check  pattern,  are  reported  to  be  five 
miles  lower  down  the  river  than   the  main   Khami 
These  are  known  to  exist,  but  no  descriptions  are  to 
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RUINED  WALL  NEAR  CHRISTMAS  REEF 
On  the  Tuli  road  and  about  two  or  three  hundred  yards 
on  one  side,  just  before  arriving  at  Christmas  Reef  from 
Bulawayo,  are  the  foundations  of  a  ruined  wall  built  of 
granite  blocks  on  the  Zimbabwe  style.  These  foundations 
have  been  practically  covered  over  with  silted  soil,  and  smalt 
trees  and  bushes  completely  hide  them.  One  has  to  creep 
under  low  branches  to  get  to  the  wall. 

TULIKA  RUINS 
In   South    Belingwe,  three   miles  north   of   Ihuzi   Ruins. 
Induna  of  the  district  is  Banhwe,  who  lives  t\\'o  miles  to 
the  east  of  these  ruins. 

UMSIMBETSE   RUINS 
In  South  Belingwe  district,  fifteen  miles  south  of  Ihuzi 
Ruins,  on  a  granite  kopje.     Usitandzie  is  six  miles  south 
of  these  ruins. 

UMRONGWE  RUINS 

In    North   Belingwe,  six  miles   north-east   of  Burangwe 
Ruins,  on  Umrongwe  spruit,  running  into  Ingazie  River. 


KULUKULU   RUINS 
In  North   Belingwe,  thirty  miles  south-east  of  N'Natali 
Ruins. 

MASUNDA   RUINS 

In  North  Belingwe,  between  the  Sabi  and  Lundi  rivers, 
about  eight  miles  south  of  M'Badzulu  Ruins. 

M'BADZULU   RUINS 
In   North  Belingwe,  about  ten  miles   south   of  Chugwa 
Ruins. 

CHUGWA  RUINS 

In  North  Belingwe,  three  miles  west  of  Lundi  River  and 
ten  miles  north  of  M'Badzulu  Ruins. 
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CATLING  HILL  RUINS 
Three  miles  west  of  Galling  Hill  Mine,  on  the  edge  of 
the  granite  formation. 

SINANOMBI   RUINS 

On  the  Umgwenia  River,  near  Northallerton  Mine,  Gwelo 
district.  Large  ruins  in  good  state  of  preservation.  Prob- 
ably important.  Walls  about  ten  feet  high.  Elliptical  plan. 
Herring-bone  pattern. 

GWADALOWAYO  RUINS 
Near  Etal  Reef,  Filabusi  district. 

•'B.-P."  RUINS 
On  the  summit  of  a  range  of  kopjes  on  the  left-hand  side 
of  road  leading  from  Filabusi  Fort  to  the  "  B.-P."  Reef 
Diameter  seventy  feet,  walls  four  feet  to  five  feet  in  width, 
present  height  six  feet.  Well  built,  slate  slabs,  no  orna- 
mentation, and  entrance  on  the  north-east  side. 


REGINA  RUINS 
These  rums  are  situated  three  hundred  yards  north  of 
Meikle's  store,  on  the  Insiza  and  Belingwe  road,  and  a  few 
miles  south  of  the  Mudnezero  Ruins,  in  the  Upper  Insiza 
district.  In  1894  they  were  examined  by  Dr.  Hans  Sauer. 
Captain  Sampson,  and  Mr.  Bradley,  and  a  description  was 
given  in  the  Bulawayo  Chronicle,  The  plan  is  elliptical, 
being  at  the  widest  points  three  hundred  feet  by  two  hun- 
dred feet  There  are  .six  tiers  of  terraces.  There  are 
several  cellar-like  holes  under  the  floors  of  these  buildings 
(see  Cellars  in  Chapter  xii.     For  finds  see  Chapter  xi.). 

SHEBONA  RUINS 
To  the  north  of  Fort  Rixon  and  Dhlo-dhlo  Ruins,  in  the 
Upper  Insiza  district. 


LOBELA  RUINS 
These  ruins  are  situated  about  equal  distance  from  Dhlo- 
dhlo    Ruins,  Choko    Ruins,  and   Mudnezero  Ruins,  in 
Upper  Insiza  district. 


thefl 


DECHOW  RUINS 
Thirteen  nniles  E.N.E.  of  the  queen's  kraal,  in  the  Bembesi 
district,  on  the  right  of  the  Zambesi  road.  Visitors  should 
take  the  road  from  the  queen's  kraal  to  Chubichubi's  kraal 
for  ten  miles,  and  then  go  due  north  for  six  miles.  The 
ruins  cover  an  area  of  half  an  acre.  There  is  no  ornamenta- 
tion. The  plan  is  elliptical,  and  the  highest  portion  of  the 
walls  now  standing  is  about  seven  feet.  Scores  of  ancient 
crushing- stones  have  been  found  in  a  creek  near  these 
ruins. 


I 


Note, — There  are  at  least  twenty  other  ancient  ruins  of  the 
first-period  tj^pe  in  Matabeleland  which  are  known  to  be  of 
the  oldest  Zimbabwe  architecture,  beyond  those  described  or 
located,  and  particulars  of  these  will  be  gi\'en  by  the  authors  _ 
in  a  future  edition,  | 

Further,  several  other  ancient  ruins  in  Matabeleland,  not 
described  or  located  in  this  work,  were  reported  to  the 
"  Rhodesia  Ancient  Ruins  Company,  Ltd.,"  but  all  records 
of  locations,  measurements,  and  other  details  have  been  lost, 
as  the  authors,  on  searching  the  papers  of  this  company,  ■ 
failed  to  trace  any  notes  concerning  them,  notwithstanding 
that  Mr.  Neal  was  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  they  had 
been  so  reported. 


r 
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RUINS   IN   MASHONALAND 


M'TENDELE   RUINS 

SEVERAL  writers  give  the  name  of  "Matindela"  to 
these  ruins.  This  is  incorrect,  their  proper  name  being 
M'Tendele,  or  Guinea-fowl,  as  these  birds  abound  in  this 
district 

Situation. — Approximately  19°  30'  23"  latitude  and  31* 
51'  45"  longitude,  and  about  3,350  feet  above  sea-level.  The 
ruins  are  built  upon  a  bare  granite  rock  about  a  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  high  and  occupy  a  strong  strategic  position. 
They  are  situated  in  Nyasando's  country,  Charter  district, 
twenty  miles  due  west  from  the  Sabi  River,  ten  miles  north- 
east of  Mount  Eveta,  nine  miles  south  of  the  curiously 
shaped  Chiburwe  Mountain  {1,000  feet),  and  fourteen  miles 
south  of  the  Zeeri  River  Ruins. 

Period  —  Present  building,  but  not  the  foundations,  is 
believed  to  be  of  a  much  later  period  than  that  of  the  Great 
Zimbabwe.  The  foundations  are  evidently  of  the  first  Zim- 
babwe period,  and  are  laid  upon  an  elliptical  plan,  and  are 
very  massive.  The  walls  give  every  evidence  of  the  second- 
period  architecture,  including  rough  masonry,  irregular 
courses,  straight  entrance  walls,  and  practically  plumb  faces, 
Mr.  Bent  is  of  opinion  that  the  foundations  were  built  by 
the  same  race  as  the  builders  of  the  original  port''""''  '^*"  the 
Great  Zimbabwe,  only  that  the  superstructure 
during  a  period  of  decadence  (see  Periods,  Ch; 
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: — These  axe  very  imporUnt  rains,  with  temple 
retnainc,  amd  were  the  chief  or  capital  oeotre  fcr  a  very  large 
district  which  contains  nomeixms  minor  rams. 

ExUnt.—Tvo  hundred  and  twenty  feet  by  one  hundred 
and  dghty  feet  Judging  by  the  numerous  traces  of  (bunda- 
tions  outside  the  ruins,  the  buildings  were  in  all  probability 
once  very  much  larger. 

Oritntation. — The  general  aspect  of  the  decorated  part  of  fl 
the  building  is  toward  the  setting  sun.  Mr.  Swan  does  not 
place  much  reliance  on  the  particular  orientation  of  the 
present  building,  which  he  believes  is  but  a  reconstruction 
at  a  late  period*  and  a  rough  copy  of  the  older  structure. 
He  also  states:  "The  direction  of  the  doorways  also  seems 
to  have  some  meaning,  for  three  of  them  look  east  25°  north, 
and  four  east  25*  south,  thus  corresponding  to  the  directioi^^ 
of  the  sun  rising  and  setting  at  the  solstices."  fl^H 

Ornamentation. — On  the  outside  of  the  western  wall,  and 
facing  the  setting  sun  at  the  summer  solstice,  is  herring- 
bone pattern  extending  six  feet  above  the  entrance,  also 
herring-bone  pattern  for  a  length  of  forty  feet  facing  the 
setting  sun  at  the  winter  solstice,  while  a  dentelle  pattern 
faces  the  W.N.W.,  being  two  courses  lower  in  the  wall  than 
the  herring-bone  pattern  above  the  entrance.  Herring-bone 
pattern  in  two  lengths,  one  being  thirteen  feet,  are  on  the  H 
inside  wall  of  one  of  the  western  inclosures  and  face  the 
rising  sun  at  the  summer  solstice. 

Description.  —  These  are  very  fine  ruins,  but  altogether 
inferior  to  Zimbabwe. 

The  building  is  of  granite  blocks,  believed  to  have  been 
quarried  from  two  depressions  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
hill.  The  main  walls  on  the  south-east  side  are  eleven  feet 
six  inches  wide  at  bases,  and  still  stand  about  fifteen  feet 
high.  The  main  entrance  faces  W.S.W.  and  has  square 
walls  with  stone  wall  carried  over  it     The  entrance  was 

*  L>r.  Schliclilet  in«kes  11  stmiliii  tciKatk  with  regard  to  Uhlo-dt)lu  ruins. 
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originally  seventy  feet  wide,  but  has  been  narrowed  on  each 
side  by  walls  two  feet  wide;  and  this  narrowed  entrance 
has  again  been  completely  built  up,  and  evidently  was  not 
walled  up  in  any  haste.  Mr.  Bent  (p,  138)  suggests  a  possible 
connection!  with  the  walling  up  of  the  pylons  of  certain 
Egyptian  temples  in  the  Karnak.  The  building  is  perfectly 
open  for  a  length  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  on  the 
north-cast  side.  There  arc  six  inclosures  to  be  seen  still 
remaining.  The  divisional  walls  are  laid  on  comparatively 
straight  lines,  and  all  the  internal  entrances  are  squared. 
There  is  a  loophole  in  the  main  wall  above  the  south-west 
entrance,  only  a  few  feet  more  towards  the  north,  which  Mr. 
Bent  suggests  was  for  admitting  rays  of  light  into  the  temple 
inclosure  for  astronomical  purposes.  There  are  holes  in  the 
tops  of  the  walls,  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  letting  in  mono- 
liths, as  at  Zimbabwe  and  other  ruins.  On  the  inside  of  the 
front  part  of  the  wall  is  a  banquette  or  terrace  three  feet 
shorter  than  the  front  part  of  the  walls.  This  resembles  the 
banquette  work  at  N'Natali  Ruins.  Outside  the  main  walls  are 
many  circular  foundations  built  of  granite  blocks  and  vary- 
ing in  diameter  from  six  to  fifteen  feet.  These  are  built  in 
groups,  and  resemble  the  small  circular  buildings  to  be  found 
at  M'Telegwa,  Bochwa,  Zimbabwe,  and  other  ruins.  0\'er  a 
dozen  giant  baobab  trees  are  standing  within  these  ruins 
and  doing  very  considerable  harm  to  the  walls.  The  presence 
of  these  trees  shows  that  the  ruins  could  not  have  been 
occupied  for  many  centuries. 


ZEERI   RIVER  RUINS 

These  ruins,  which  are  often  spoken  of  as  the  Chiburwe 
Ruins,  are  on  the  Zeeri  River,  fifteen  miles  north-west  from 
Sabi  River,  in  the  Charter  dist  ^  is  an  elliptical  fort 

forty    feet    in    diameter,    bui  bwe   style. 

Gigantic  baobab  trees  are  d 


In  Nyasando's  country,  Charter  district,  eight  miles  south 
of  M'Tendele  Ruins. 

METERNE  RUINS 

Ten  miles  north-west  of  Kutiarngi's  kraal,  and   three 
four   miles   from   Mount   Eveta,  and   not   far   from    Lu: 
Mountain.     These  ruins  are  built  on  the  top  of  a  round 
granite  hill   and    comprise   three  circular   buildings, 
walls  are  hopelessly  ruined. 


id^ 

1 


Chain  of  forts. — The  ruins   of   M'Tendele,    Zeeri    River, 

Chilonga,  and  Meterne  form  a  group  all  within  fifteen  mil 
of  each  other.     Several  archccologists  presume  them  to 
chain  of  forts,  not  temples,  protecting  an  ancient  trade  roA 
going  north-east 

UMNYATl    RUINS 

Near    Umnyati    posting  -  station,    eight    miles     south 
Charter,  on  the  Victoria  Road. 


LUNDI   RUINS 

Situation, — On  a  granite  eminence  five  hundred  yards 
the  left  bank  of  the  Lundi  River,  within  t\vo  miles  of  Lui 
posting-station,  on  the  old  Pioneer  Road  to  Salisbury.      TI 
rujns  are  situated  in  a  very  picturesque  locality,  with  hif 
and  rugged  kopjes  and  wooded  flats.    The  district  is  thicl 
populated. 

Period. — This  is  a  circular  ruin,  and  Messrs.  Bent  an< 
Swan  believe  that  the  circular  buildings  are  those  of  a  later 
date  of  Zimbabwe  architecture  than  those  which  are  built 
upon  an  elliptical  plan  or  laid  on  a  system  of  curves 
Periods,  Chapter  xii.). 
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Importance. — -Though  a  small  building,  it  was  probably 
used  both  as  fort  and  temple.  The  strategic  position  of 
the  ruin  near  a  drift,  and  protecting  the  route  westward 
through  the  kopjes  in  this  district,  suggest  a  fort,  while 
Major  Condor,  the  Palestine  and  Arabian  archaeologist, 
together  with  Messrs.  Bent  and  Swan  and  others,  affirm  it 
was  once  used  as  a  temple. 

Extent. — The  building  has  a  diameter  of  fifty-four  feet. 

Ornamentation. — The  ornamentations  are  on  the  eastern 
side,  and  consist  of  two  rows  of  one  side  only  of  herring- 
bone, and  two  rows  of  check  patterns.  The  check  pattern 
is  near  the  present  top  of  the  wall  and  the  herring-bone  is 
underneath  it 

Orientation,  —  Messrs.  Bent  and  Swan  state  that  "  the 
patterns  face  the  rising  sun  at  the  winter  solstice.  Nearly 
facing  the  rising  sun  at  the  equinox  is  a  curious  bulge  (out- 
wards) for  about  two  feet  constructed  in  the  wall.  At  this 
bulge  the  two  lower  rows  of  ornamentation  terminate,  but 
the  upper  one  is  carried  on  round  as  far  as  the  south-eastern 
entrance.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  these  patterns, 
found  on  nearly  all  the  Mashonaland  ruins,  were  constructed 
for  a  purpose;  they  only  go  round  a  portion  of  the  buildings; 
they  have  always  the  same  aspect,  namely,  south-east,  and 
one  cannot  dissociate  these  circular  buildings  and  the  patterns 
from  some  form  of  sun-worship." 

Major  Condor  says,  "  The  circle  is  a  sacred  inclosure, 
without  which  the  Arab  still  stands  with  his  face  to  the 
rising  sun." 

The  buttress  or  bulging  out  on  north-east  side  might  have 
answered  the  same  purposes  as  the  conical  buttresses  at 
Zimbabwe  (Acropolis),  Chum,  Umnukwana,  Ingangase, 
Little  MTelegwa,  and  other  ruins. 

Description. — The  walls,  which  are  oi  ve 

a  base  five  feet  wide,  and  the  highc 
is  about  nine  feet.     The  workmanshit 
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courses  of  the  walls  are  made  of  very  large  blocks  of  granite 
of  irregular  shape,  and  seem  to  be  the  lai^est  stones  used 
in  any  buildings.  The  interior  is  divided  into  inclosures, 
the  divisional  walls  being  laid  on  straighter  lines  than  the 
divisional  walls  at  Zimbabwe.  There  are  two  entrances, 
one  facing  the  north  and  one  the  south-east,  and  each  has 
squared  walls.  The  south-eastern  entrance  has  been  built 
during  a  later  portion  of  the  period  in  which  the  building 
was  erected,  as  the  workmanship  is  equally  as  good  and  is 
identical  in  character.  The  floors  are  cemented  in  the  usual 
Zimbabwe  style. 

Note. — Messrs.  Neal  and  Johnson  examined  this  ruin  in 
1895,  spending  one  week  in  the  work. 

Finds. — Small  quantity  of  gold-dust,  copper  beads,  glazed 
pottery. 

LOWER  LUNDI   RUINS 

Situation. — Fifteen  miles  east  of  Lundi  posting-station, 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  Lundi  River. 

Description. — This  is  a  circular  ruin,  very  similar  to  the 
Lundi  Ruins.  It  is  divided  into  three  inclosures,  which  have 
been  filled  in  to  the  level  of  the  present  tops  of  the  walls. 
Ten  feet  of  herring-bone  pattern  extend  on  the  outside  of 
the  south-eastern  wall. 

MABETSA   RUINS 

On  Mabetsa  range  of  kopjes  on  the  east  side  of  Lundi 
River. 

UMZINGWANI   RUINS 

These  consist  of  a  chain  of  seven  distinct  ruins  along  the 
Umzingwani  River,  near  the  old  Pioneer  Road  to  Victoria. 
Three  of  these  are  built  in  the  best  Zimbabwe  period  style 

on  elliptical  plans. 
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LITTLE  ZIMBABWE  RUINS 

This  ruin  occupies  a  position  in  the  centre  of  a  fertile 
valley  eight  miles  south-east  from  Zimbabwe,  and  is  built 
on  a  flat  granite  rock.  It  is  built  upon  a  plan  of  curves,  and 
has  five  inclosures.  The  entrances  are  on  the  north  and 
S.S.W.  sides.  It  has  a  diameter  of  between  sixty  feet  and 
seventy  feet.      Its  construction  is  as  intricate  as  at  Great 

■      Zimbabwe,  but  is  believed  to  be  of  later  date,  with  irregular 

I     stones  and  courses. 


MELSETTER   RUINS  AND   MONOLITHS 


These  ruins  are  now  scarcely  noticeable,  owing  to  their 
dilapidation.  They  are  situated  four  mites  east  of  a  point 
on  the  Melsetter  and  Umtali  telegraph  route,  about  twelve 
miles  north  of  Melsetter. 


UMTELEKWE  (SABI)  RUINS 

These  are  large  and  important  ruins,  situated  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Sabi  River,  in  the  Melsetter  district  These 
ruins  have  no  less  than  nineteen  inclosures,  of  which  several 
have  been  filled  in  to  a  height  of  fifteen  feet  The  most 
extraordinary  features  in  these  ruins  are  the  narrow  passages 
which  run  from  end  to  end  of  the  building.  The  walls  are 
massive  and  are  built  upon  a  curved  plan  throughout,  the 
highest  portion  of  the  wall  now  standing  being  fifteen  feet 
high.  Herring-bone  pattern,  ten  feet  in  length,  is  on  an 
Inside  wall  facing  the  west  The  entrances  are  on  the 
S.S.E.  and  south  sides.  The  finds  included  gold  beads, 
pieces  of  gold  wire,  and  portions  of  the  best  Zimbabwe 
pottery.     There  are  two  rounded  w  qranite  steps 

leading  to  the  summits  (see  Cones  ter 

xii.). 
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SOVEREIGN  No.  i   RUINS 

Situation. — On  prominent  kopje  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Umnyati  River,  five  and  a  half  miles  north-east  of  the 
Sovereign  Reef,  in  the  Hartley  Hill  district.  The  best 
approach  is  from  the  south. 

Period. — First  Zimbabwe  period.  Elliptical  plan  of  build- 
ing. Walls  fairly  massive,  with  usual  batter  and  good 
workmanship  on  both  sides  of  walls.  Foundations  follow 
surface  outline  of  rock. 

huportance. — Minor. 

Ornamentation, — None. 

Extent. — Fifty  feet  by  forty-five  feet. 

Description, — Built  of  both  basaltic  and  granite  blocks. 
Width  of  walls  at  base  four  feet  six  inches,  at  present  tops 
three  feet,  and  highest  portion  eight  feet.  There  are  four 
inclosures,  the  side  of  the  courtyard  being  open  on  the 
north-east  side  for  a  space  of  twenty  feet.     Debris  heaps. 

Finds. — Gold-dust,  copper  beads  and  wire,  and  old  and 
comparatively  modern  pottery. 


SOVEREIGN   No.  z  RUINS 

Situation. — On  a  fairly  prominent  whale-back  kopje  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Umnyati  River,  four  miles  north-east 
of  the  Sovereign  Reef,  in  the  Hartley  Hill  district.  The 
ruins  are  some  three  hundred  yards  from  the  river  on  the 
south  side.     The  best  approach  is  from  the  south. 

Period.  —  First  Zimbabwe  period.  Plan  of  building 
elliptical.  Wall  massive^  with  batter-back  on  both  inner  and 
outer  sides  ;  workmanship  good,  though  material  poor. 

Importance. — Minor. 

Ortuimentatian, — None. 

Extent. — Sixty  feet  by  twenty-five  feet. 

Description. — Built  of  basaltic  blocks  on  basaltic  forma- 
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tion.  Walls  five  feet  wide  at  base,  three  feet  wide  at  present 
tops,  and  height  six  feet.  Three  inclosures  with  courtyard. 
Entrance  on  the  south-east  side.     Debris  heaps. 

Finds. — Gold-dust,  copper  beads  and  wire,  and  old  and 
comparatively  modern  pottery. 

YELLOW  JACKET  RUINS 

Situation. — Four  miles  east  of  the  Yellow  Jacket  Reef, 
Mazoe  district,  on  the  east  bank  of  a  running  stream, 
tributary  of  the  Mazoe  River,  on  a  low  granite  kopje. 

/'m(£7^— Believed  to  belong  to  first  Zimbabwe  period. 
Elliptical  plan  of  building,  foundations  on  bed-rock, 
excellent  workmanship,  true  courses  and  batter-back  on 
both  sides  of  walls. 

Importance. — Minor.  No  traces  of  gold-smelting  opera- 
tions or  temple  remains  discovered. 

Extent, — Thirty  feet  in  diameter. 

Ornamentation. — None  in  walls  now  standing. 

Description. — Width  of  walls  at  base  between  four  and 
five  feet,  at  present  tops  three  feet,  height  of  walls  still 
standing  six  feet.  The  debris  heaps  are  small.  Gold-dust 
obtainable  by  panning  the  soil.  Pottery  of  all  Zimbabwe 
periods. 

Note. — These  ruins  were  discovered  in  May,  1891,  by 
Mr.  NeaJ.  Mr.  Bent,  who  was  Mr.  Neal's  guest,  subsequently 
visited  and  described  them. 


POSTI  RUINS 

Close  to  the  east  side  of  Posti  River,  a  tributary  of  the 
Mazoe  River,  twenty-five  miles  north  of  Salisbury  and  nine 
miles  east  of    Mazoe   Police   Camp,  and   soul 
Jacket  Ruins.     Built  on  a  granite  kopje.     Be 
been   a   fort     Constructed   in   best  period 
architecture.     Diameter  twenty  feet 
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INYOTA   RUINS 

In  Inyota  Mountains,  Mazoe,  a  few  miles  from  Chipadzi's. 
Ruins  of  a  circular  wall  round  kopje,  with  a  diameter  from 
one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  to  two  hundred  feet  The  walls 
are  very  ruined,  and  are  only  four  feet  in  height,  with  courses 
as  regular  as  those  at  Zimbabwe. 


CHIPADZ1   RUINS 

Near  Chipadzi's  village,  twenty-five  miles  south-east  of 
Mapandera's  kraal,  Mazoe.  Remains  of  ancient  fort.  The 
wall  was  evidently  intended  to  defend  the  most  accessible 
side  of  the  kopje  and  formed  a  stronghold.  The  stonework 
is  an  imitation  of  Zimbabwe  style. 

Makoni,  whose  personal  name  was  Chipadzi,  is  buried  here. 
Close  to  'Mchwesa,  Lo  'Bengula's  assegai-maker,  lived,  and 
he  and  his  people  were  all  killed  in  1888  by  Lo  'Bengula's 
order. 

WAINZI   RUINS 

These  ruins  are  situated  in  South-West  Mazoe,  near  the 
boundary  of  Lomagundi,  seven  miles  north-west  of  Mapen- 
dera's  kraal,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  VVainzi  River,  on  flat 
country  surrounded  by  kopjes.  These  ruins  cover  an  area  of 
five  or  six  acres.  The  bases  of  the  walls  are  about  seven  or 
eight  feet  wide,  the  highest  portion  now  standing  being  four 
feet.  The  plan  of  building  is  that  of  extended  oval  shape, 
the  longest  portion  being  three  hundred  feet  in  length.  The 
majority  of  the  walls  can  only  be  traced  by  their  foundations. 
There  is  no  ornamentation  remaining.  The  entrances  are 
on  the  north-east,  north-west,  and  south  sides,  and  there 
probably  was  one  on  the  west  side.  The  approach  to  the 
main  entrance,  which  is  on  the  north  side,  is  through  a  maze 
of  huge  boulders  through  which  the  path  zigzags,      There 
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are  many  inclosures,  but  these  appear  to  have  been  filled 
in.  The  debris  heaps  are  extensive  and  contain  portions 
of  pottery  with  Zimbabwe  patterns.  Gold  beads  have  been 
found  in  the  river  close  by.  Trees  are  growing  in  the  walls 
and  causing  dilapidation. 

UNNAMED    RUINS 

In  Travel  and  Adventure  in  South- East  Africa  Mr.  Selous 
gives  an  illustration  of  an  ancient  ruin  in  Mazoe  which  is  not 
one  of  the  above  ruins. 

CHAIN  OF  SEVEN  FORTS* 

In  the  Mazoe  district  is  a  chain  of  Zimbabwe  forts  leading 
from  south  of  the  Garamaputzi  River  to  the  Umvukwe 
Mountains.     These  are  believed  to  be  road-protecting  forts. 

No.  I  Ruin  is  five  and  a  half  miles  south  of  the  Garama- 
putzi River.  This  is  a  circular  ruin  with  a  diameter  of 
between  twenty-two  feet  and  twenty- five  feet,  and  is  situated 
on  an  isolated  granite  kopje  rising  out  from  level  country. 
The  entrance  is  two  feet  in  width.  There  is  no  ornamenta- 
tion in  walls  still  standing. 

No.  2  Ruin  is  two  and  a  half  miles  further  south  of  Gara- 
maputzi River  and  three  miles  further  north  of  No.  i  Ruin. 
This  is  also  situated  on  an  isolated  kopje  rising  out  of  level 
country.  The  walls,  which  are  from  four  feet  to  seven  feet 
wide,  have  rounded  ends  and  are  battered  on  both  sides,  the 
inside  being  as  well  built  as  the  outside.  Boulders  have 
been  utilised  in  the  building  of  the  wall.  It  is  a  steep  climb 
up  the  kopjes  to  No.  i  and  No.  2  Ruins,  and  each  of  these 
have  wild  figs,  black  and  yellow,  growing  near  them. 

No,  3  Ruin  is  one  and  a  half  miles  north  of  the  Garama- 
putzi River,  on  a  small  kopje  in  a  pass  through  a  granite 

*  These  particukn  were  furnished  to  the  authors  by  Mr.  RowUnd  Buck,  of 
Bukwajro,  who  has  visited  these  ruins 
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ridge.    This  pass  is  in  the  direct  line  of  all  the  seven  ruins. 
This  ruin  is  somewhat  hidden  by  trees. 

No.  4  Ruin  is  five  miles  north  of  Garamaputzi  River,  on  a 
kopje. 

No.  5  Ruin  is  eleven  and  a  half  miles  north  of  Garama- 
putzi  River  and  is  situate  on  a  low  knoll  in  the  middle  of 
swampy  ground  covered  with  old  rice  gardens.  This  ruin  is 
slightly  to  the  west  of  the  line  or  chain  of  forts,  but  probably 
the  ancient  road  was  diverted  so  as  to  avoid  the  swamp. 

No.  6  Ruin  is  in  the  centre  of  a  pass  in  the  Umvukwc 
Mountains,  twenty  miles  north  of  Garamaputzi  River,  and  a  M 
built  of  granite  blocks  on  metamorphic  sandstone,  m 

No.  7  Ruin  is  six  and  a  half  miles  north  of  No.  6  Ruin, 
and  is  built  of  granite  blocks  on  a  slate  kopje.  Owing  to  the 
quantity  of  timber  growing  here  these  ruins  are  hidden  from 
view,  and  can  only  be  seen  when  closely  approached. 


i 


BAMBARARI   RUINS 

These  ruins  are  three  miles  north  of  Chiundo  Moun- 
tains, Lomagunda,  and  twelve  miles  north  of  Kijukumbo 
Mountains. 


ONAVE  RUINS 

Situated  slightly  to  the  west  of  half-way  between  Chiundo 

Mountains  and  Kijukumbo  Mountains. 


J 


Mr. 


STONE  DOOR  RUINS 
Harry  Posselt  has  advised  the  authors  that  he  h 


heard  at  several  different  times  from  different  natives  that 
large  ruins  with  a  stone  door  are  to  be  found  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Sabi,  near  Portuguese  territory.  All  the  reports 
of  these  ruins  appear  to  agree  in  detail,  especially  with  regard 
to  the  stone  doorway  and   to  a  carving  of  a  man  on  the 
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INYANGA   RUINS 

TH I S  title  for  these  ruins  is  scarcel>''  a  correct  one,  but 
popularly  these  ruins  are  known  as  the  In>-anga  Ruins, 
for  they  lie  between  Inyanga,  Katercro's  kraal,  and  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  district. 

Dr.  Schlichter,  Messrs.  Telford  Edwards,  F.G.S.,  ali.m.e., 
etc.,  L.  G.  Puzey,  interpreter  to  Dr.  Karl  Peters*  Expedition, 
1899,  Mr.  N,  MacGlashan,  Commissioner  of  Mines,  Bula- 
wayo,  Mr.  C.  H.  Temple,  late  of  Umtali,  and  also  several 
Government  officials  and  prospectors,  have  visited  this 
district,  and  their  reports  concerning  them,  notwithstanding 
that  most  of  these  gentlemen  were  altogether  unaware  of 
what  the  others  had  written  on  the  subject,  coincide  in  every 
respect.  The  reports  of  Messrs.  Telford  Edwards  and 
Puzey  follow.  Dr.  Schlichter's  views  are  contained  in  a 
paper  read  by  him  on  February  27th.  1899,  at  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society.  The  authors  of  this  work  have  also 
obtained  from  the  files  of  Rhodesian  newspapers  further 
confirmatory  information  given  by  travellers  and  prospectors. 
Numerous  photographs  further  confirm  the  written  descrip- 
tions of  these  ruins. 

But  between  the  ruins  of  Zimbabwe  construction  described 
in  the  previous  chapters  and  the  Inyanga  Ruins  is,  as 
shown  in  all  reports  of  the  latter,  a  very  decided  difference 
in  the  construction,  a  difference  so  palpable  that  each  writer 
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who  has  inspected  any  Zimbabwe  ruins  draws  attention 
to  the  fact.  Equally  emphatic  is  the  division  of  the  Inyanga 
Ruins  into  two  distinct  classes,  (i)  Hill  Terraces  and  (2) 
Valley  Ruins.  Both  of  these  types  of  buildings  are  described 
later. 

To  the  "  Hill  Terraces "  Dr.  Schlichter  does  not  ascribe 
antiquity.  He  and  other  writers  believe  they  were  built 
for  horticultural  purposes,  in  the  same  way  as  the  vine 
terraces  on  the  sunny  slopes  of  the  Rhine  and  other 
European  rivers.  Dr.  Schlichter  states  that  horticultural 
pursuits  played  a  very  important  part  in  the  mode  of  living 
of  the  old  Bantu  tribes.  This  appears  to  be  borne  out 
by  the  quantities  of  wild  vines,  wild  figs,  and  wild  lemons 
found  in  the  vicinities  of  various  Zimbabwes  described  in 
the  foregoing  chapters.  If  this  opinion  be  the  correct  one, 
the  soil  from  behind  the  retaining  or  terraced  walls  has, 
in  the  course  of  only  a  few  hundred  years,  become  to  a 
very  large  extent  washed  away,  leaving  onlj'  the  retaining 
waJls  on  the  hillsides. 

The  "  Valley  Ruins,"  however,  unmistakably  indicate  a 
civilisation  many  centuries  older,  "belonging  to  the  Zim- 
babwe period  of  antiquity "  (Dr.  Schlichter)  ;  but  with 
most  important  modifications  which  give  some  substance 
to  the  generally  accepted  belief  that  the  Inyanga  "Valley 
Ruins"  are  of  a  late  Zimbabwe  period.  Dr.  Schlichter 
stated  that  "  indications  of  the  ancient  Semitic  stone  and 
solar  worship  are  numerous." 

With  reference  to  the  "Valley  Ruins"  the  following  points 
should  be  noted  : — 

(i)  Absence,  so  far  as  discoveries  have  been  made,  of 
elliptical  plan  and  orientation, 

(2)  No  massive  foundations. 

(3)  Plumb,  rectangular  walls,  only  a  cc  f**w 
buildings  being  circular. 

(4)  Buildings  generally  are  decidedly  it 
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Zimbabwe  construction.  In  many  instances  the  stones  are 
unhewn,  of  all  sizes,  and  are  built  in  irregular  courses.  In 
some  instances  the  stones  are  slightly  faced  and  the  courses 
are  even. 

(5)  Dr.  Schlichter  asserts  that  the  ruins  are  pre-Moham- 
medan. 

(6)  The  builders  were  not  the  Portuguese  of  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries,  the  plan  and  construction  being 
altogether  different  from  those  of  the  oldest  extant  Portu- 
guese buildings  in  Tete  or  on  the  coast. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  "Hill  Terraces"  were  the 
work  of  (i)  the  Arabians  of  the  Moguedchou  kingdom 
north  of  Sofala,  who,  according  to  De  Barros,  reached  Sofala 
(iioo  A.D,),  exploited  the  gold  mines,  and  formed  a  mixed 
population  between  the  Arabs  and  Kaffirs ;  (2)  the  Arabs 
of  Quiloa,  who  secured  as  suzerain  power  Sofala  and  Mono- 
motapa  and  enjoyed  the  monopoly  of  the  gold  traffic  in 
those  regions  for  a  long  succession  of  years  (Wilmot) ;  and 
of  (3)  the  original  Bantu  people.  Abd-er-Rachid  (1403) 
reports  that  the  vine  flourished  in  South-East  Africa,  and 
Dos  Santos  (1570)  is  particularly  struck  by  the  fact  of  vines 
flourishing  extensively  in  the  gold  regions  of  Sofala  and 
Monomotapa,  the  wild  growth  of  which  can  be  found  in 
abundance  in  these  parts  to  this  day,  and  is  frequently 
mentioned  by  travellers  and  prospectors.  The  conjecture 
as  to  the  Arabs  of  the  Moguedchou  kingdom  being  the 
builders  of  the  hill  terraces  is  strengthened  somewhat  by 
the  presence  of  the  large  areas  of  wild  fruit  trees — lemons, 
figs,  vines,  and  bananas,  etc.,  not  indigenous  to  the  country. 

In  contrasting  the  ruins  of  known  Zimbabwe  periods  with 
the  ruins  north  of  Inyanga,  the  distinction  appears  so 
palpable  that  the  authors  have  kept  the  descriptions  of  the 
two  styles  of  buildings  separate ;  and  the  correctness  of  this 
course  will,  they  believe,  be  even  more  justified  as  further 
investigations  of  both  types  of  ruins  are  entered  upon. 
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On  the  20th  December,  1898,  the  following  article  on  the 
"Wonders  of  Mashonaland,"  by  Mr.  Telford  Edwards,  ap- 
peared in  the  Khodesiun  Herald,  permission  to  reproduce 
which  has  been  kindly  given  by  Mr,  Edwards: — 

"  Having  returned  from  a  trip  in  what  I  believe  is  a,  so  far, 
rather  unfrequented  part  of  Mashonaland,  I  should  like  to 
remark  shortly  on  the  really  wondrous  aspect  of  the  country 
lying  between  Inyanga  and  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  Goldfields. 

"  Firstly,  a  kvf  discursive  remarks  on  the  general  topo- 
graphy and  geology  of  the  country  between  Old  Umtali  and 
Katerero's  kraal,  near  the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  district,  by  way 
of  introduction. 

"  After  leaving  Meikle's  Store,  about  twenty-six  miles  from 
Umtali  (said  to  be),  the  country  is  hilly  with  rock  formations, 
principally  granitic,  and  timber  scarce.  Further  north  the 
country  becomes  very  pretty,  maintaining  its  hilly  configura- 
tion, granitic  rocks  prevailing,  with  large  greenstone  'dykes' 
observable  towards  the  Forty-mile  Store.  These  'dykes' 
are  principally  dioritfc  and  diabasic  in  lithological  character. 
In  the  vicinity  of  the  Forty-mile  Store  some  quartz 
diorites  are  observable,  and  the  country  is  well  watered. 
Near  the  Inyanga  Store  some  surface  deposits  of  quartz 
debris  appear.  Getting  on  to  the  localit>^  of  the  Pungwe 
Waterfalls  the  country  (to  my  view)  is  charmingly  pretty, 
and  with  fine  agricultural  possibilities.  The  rock  formations 
showing  principally  appear  to  be  quartz  diorites  and  granites 
in  several  varieties.  Timber  generally  is  scarce,  though  a 
rather  nice  belt  of  thickly  wooded  country  occurs  not  far 
from  this  part  of  the  road.  Many  ancient  ruins  can  be  seen 
as  Stradem's  farm  is  approached. 

"  At  this  point  of  my  journey  I  find  the  following  obser- 
vations in  my  note-book,  which  I  give  as  jotted  down  en 
route^  prefacing  them  by  saying  that,  being  a  miner  and  not 
much  of  an  archaeologist  or  antiquary,  my  organs  o^ 
were  principally  on  the  rock  formations,  and  that  e; 
of    up-country    Mashonaland    travelling    during 
season  arc  not  figured  out  for  developing  either  H 
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logical,  anthropological,  archaeological,  or  any  other  '  ogical ' 
proclivity  which  a  man  may  possess.  On  this  account  the 
notes  are  probably  less  descriptive  than  they  might  be. 

"  Concerning  the  ancient  work  and  ruins,  they  are  as 
follows:  After  leaving  Stradem's  the  country  is  practically 
granitic  and  dioritic,  and  the  most  extraordinary  extent 
of  ancient  works  is  observable,  these  old  works  taking  the 
form  of  terraces  made  in  the  sides  of  the  kopjes,  and  formed 
of  the  granitic  and  dioritic  boulders  and  stones  found  in  the 
valley. 

"  November  \oth.  For  fourteen  miles  after  leaving 
Stradem's  the  extent  of  these  ancient  terraces  is  simply 
astonishing,  and  there  is  every  evidence  of  the  past  existence 
of  an  ancient  community,  which  must  have  had  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  inhabitants.  Some  of  the  towns  owed  their 
existence  unmistakably  to  working  the  ground  for  alluvial 
gold.  Large  quantities  of  quartz  debris  are  everj-where 
observable  and  also  old  ground  sluices. 

**  November  iiM.  Country  covered  with  ancient  working* 
(old  terraces,  etc.)  and  heaps  of  quartz  debris.  Belts  of 
schistose  rock  prevail,  and  many  indications  of  the  existence 
of  quartz  reefs  are  observable.  Ancient  terraces  in  astonish- 
ing abundance  and  of  peculiar  character.  The  schistose 
rocks  about  here  are  evidently  derived  from  intrusive  igneous 
rocks,  etc.,  etc.  (remarks  not  generally  interesting  here). 
Saw  some  quartz  outcrops,  decently  promising.  See  q^^y 
reason  why  there  should  not  be  gold  around  here.  ^^H 

'^November  \2th.  From  Nani  Police  Camp  to  Katerero^^^ 
Most  of  the  country  to-day  has  been  granitic,  with  the  _ 
exception  of  small  portions.  Total  distance  from  Umtali  to  I 
Katerero's  kraal,  taken  by  trekeometer,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  and  a  half  mites  (Umtali  to  Meikle's  Store  not 
measured). 

"November  13///.     Left  for  Ruania  River. 

"  After  this  date  notes  refer  to  private  properties,  and  do 
not  apply  further  to  ancient  terraces.  I  may  remark  on  the 
distances,  however.  The  distances  from  Umtali  to  Katerero's 
were  as  follows ; — 
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"  UmtaU  to  Meikle's  Store  (said  to  be) 
Meikle's  Store  to  Forty-mile  Store 
Forty-mile  Store  to  Inyanga  Store 
Inyanga  Store  to  Stradem's  Store 
Stradem's  Store  to  Slippery  Creek 
Slippery  Creek  to  Nani  . 
Nani  Camp  to  Katcrero's  kraal  . 


miles. 


Total  distance  to  Katerero's  kraal  .  1 2<yi6 


I 
I 


"  Measured  by  trekeometer,  omitting  first  distance  only, 
or  say,  from  Umtali  to  Katerero's,  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty  miles  approximately,  and  after  leaving  Inyanga  a 
pretty  rough  road  it  is,  too. 

"  It  would  be  quite  impossible  for  me  to  convey  to  you  in 
a  necessarily  short  description  any  adequate  idea  of  the 
immensity  of  labour  implied  in  the  enormous  number  of 
these  ancient  terraces.  In  the  hilly  country  south  of 
Stradem's,  on  my  own  passing  obser\'ation,  I  saw  at  least 
one  hundred  and  fifty  square  miles  of  country  composed 
of  kopjes  ranging  in  height  from  one  hundred  to  four 
hundred  feet,  literally  covered  on  their  slopes  with  these 
stone  terraces,  and  the  valleys  literally  strewn  with  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  dwellings  of  a  former  teeming  population. 
To  endeavour  to  describe  the  old  ruins,  ground  sluices,  forts, 
etc.,  would  necessitate  much  writing,  and  time  does  not  per- 
mit It  was  nothing  in  the  character  of  these  old  works,  in 
the  architectural  or  artistic  sense,  that  struck  me  with  what 
I  saw,  for  in  that  respect  they  are  not  particularly  noticeable, 
neither  should  I  judge  them  so  very  interesting  ;  but  a  con- 
templation of  the  enormous  tonnage  of  stones  and  earth,  and 
debris  generally,  which  has  been  rudely  built  into  these 
terraces  and  other  works,  or  in  some  way  manipulated  by 
some  ancient  workers,  really  left  me  p»«a../v1,     It  >  o- 

perly  described  by  Mr.  Douglas  Hi' 
panying  me)  when  he  remarked, '  F 
road  every  stone  in  the  country  has  j 
hands.' 
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"  Now  I  take  it  that  most  of  us  are  too  much  taken  up 
with  the  practicalities  of  eveiyday  work  to  have  much  time 
to  cogitate  or  calculate  as  to  what  happened  any  number  of 
years  ago.  The  wondrous  aspect  of  the  portions  of  this 
country  which  I  have  been  referring  to  may,  therefore,  only 
appeal  to  a  few.  A  rough  calculation  touching  the  point 
I  have  been  endeavouring  to  convey,  viz.  the  immensity 
of  the  sheer  physical  labour  entailed  and  as  exhibited  to-day 
in  these  old  stone  terraces  and  ruins,  may,  however,  be  in- 
teresting.    It  is  briefly  as  follows : — 

"  For  fifty  miles  I  saw  these  ruins.  I  saw  at  least  one  and  a 
half  miles  each  side  of  the  road,  equalling  fifty  by  three,  that  is 
one  hundred  and  fifty  square  miles.  I  think  I  can  truthfully 
say,  therefore  (without  making  any  allowance  for  the  enor- 
mously increased  area  arising  from  undulations,  going  up 
and  down  slopes  of  kopjes,  etc.,  and  any  engineer  knows 
what  this  means  if  it  could  be  calculated  out),  that  I  saw  one 
hundred  and  fifty  square  miles  of  country  on  which  nearly 
every  ton  of  loose  stones,  earth,  debris,  etc.,  has  been  shifted 
and  placed  into  position,  and  carried  up  steep  hills  often 
hundreds  of  feet  high.  Goodness  only  knows  how  many 
tliousands  of  these  terraces  I  did  not  see  I 

"  Now  I  am  sure  Messrs,  Hudson  and  White,  who  are 
with  me,  will  agree  when  I  say  that  if  the  whole  of  the 
stones,  mullock,  earth,  etc,  which  we  saw  on  the  slopes 
of  the  hills  and  valleys  in  terraces  and  ruined  buildings 
could  be  distributed  evenly  over  a  flat  surface  equalling 
one  hundred  and  fifty  square  miles,  it  would  on  a  moderate 
calculation  run  to  about  eighteen  inches  to  twenty  inches 
thick,  say  the  smaller  amount,  viz,  one  and  a  half  feet.  The 
bulk  of  these  stones  and  boulders,  being  mostly  of  a  granitic, 
dioritic,  and  siliceous  character,  to  put  twenty-four  cubic  feet 
to  the  ton  is  perfectly  safe,  I  am  sure.  One  square  mile 
equals  27,878,400  square  feet.  Multiplying  this  by  one  and 
a  half  feet,  we  have  41,817,600  cubic  feet  Taking  this  at 
twenty-four  cubic  feet  to  the  ton  we  have,  omitting  all  odd 
numbers,  about  1,739,190  tons  of  ground  per  mile  square, 
and  as  we  ha\e  a  further  hundred  and  fifty  square  miles 
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to  deal  with,  we  get  a  total  tonnage  of  manipulated  '  ground  ' 
for  that  portion  of  the  country  I  am  referring  to  alone  of 
something  like  261,773,750  tons! 

"  Probably  some  of  my  mining  engineering  friends  have 
very  practical  recollections  of  what  it  often  costs  an  unfortu- 
nate mining  company  to  get  only  a  few  hundred  cubic  yards 
of  masonry  done  and  only  a  few  thousand  cubic  feet  of 
surface  debris  shifted  on  the  flat— I  won't  say  anything  about 
carrying  it  up  the  sides  of  the  mountains — so  that  when  a 
man  walks  along  and  gets  ocular  demonstration  of  between 
two  and  three  hundred  million  tons  of  ground  having  been 
handled,  it  is  liable  to  elicit  from  him  a  rather  unusual 
remark,  and  with  some  justification,  too.  I  cordially  re- 
commend anyone  having  the  time  and  leisure,  and  possessing 
a  predilection  for  historical  research,  to  examine  these  won- 
ders of  Mashonaland. 

"  With  but  a  small  elTort  one  can  take  a  retrospective  view 
of  what  once  occurred  in  these  valleys  and  kopjes  of  Ma- 
shonaland, and  after  travelling  through  the  country  it  is  easy 
to  conjure  up  a  mental  picture  of  these  valleys  and  hills, 
swarming  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers  in  a  bygone 
age,  whose  assiduity  was  only  equalled  by  the  immensity  of 
their  collective  labour,  and  who  must  have  been  as  unweary- 
ing in  their  toil  as  they  were  unmistakably  equal  to  the 
necessity  of  their  environments, 

"In  this  connection  I  should  remark  it  appears  to  be 
abundantly  clear  that  the  terraces  were  for  purposes  of 
cultivating  corn  or  cereals  of  some  sort,  that  what  the 
population  lived  on  was  grown  on  these  terraces,  and  the 
valleys  were  the  residential  parts.  By  no  other  means  than 
by  the  cultivation  of  the  slopes  of  the  hills  could  a  population 
so  numerous  have  sustained  itself,  and  that  an  enormous 
population  did  exist  for  many  generations  the  ve 
ness  of  the  work  they  accomplished  abundantly  pt 

"  These  wondrous  old  terraces  have  of  course  bo 
written  and  talked  about  by  others  more  compet 
of  ancient  ruins  than  myself   Such,  however,  if 
amount  of  human  labour  which  has  been  ex 
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making  that  so  unusual  a  sight  can  always  bear  having 
attention  drawn  to  it  Truly  they  bespeak  a  once  busy  time 
in  Mashonaland  history,  and  as  history  generally  repeats 
itseli^  we  can  take  it  that  these  unique  old  terraces  are 
auguries  of  a  busy  time  again. 

"  In  conclusion,  I  trust  my  disjointed  remarks  will  induce 
further  visitors  to  inspect  these  ancient  terraces.  I  am  sure 
they  will  be  interested  when  they  see  them." 

Mr.  Telford  Edwards  has  kindly  furnished  to  the  authors 
the  following  additional  notes  : — 

"(i)  Ruins  in  terraces. — The  ruins  are  principally  terraces, 
which  rise  up  continually  from  the  base  to  the  apex  of  all 
the  hills  in  the  district  to  which  my  article  refers. 

"  The  terraces,  as  a  rule,  rise  up  in  vertical  lifts  of  about 
two  or  three  feet,  and  extend  backwards  over  a  distance  of 
mostly  about  seven  to  twelve  feet.  The  terraces  are  all 
made  very  flat  and  of  dry  masonry.  My  inference  is  that 
these  terraces  were  used  to  cultivate  the  crops  upon  which 
the  population  lived,  as  the  valleys  were  the  residential 
quarters,  and  there  was  obviously  no  room  in  the  mountain- 
ous districts  for  the  crops  to  be  grown  in  the  valley's. 

"  1  have  seen  terraces  made  in  a  similar  way  by  the  natives 
of  the  New  Hebrides  Islands  when  1  visited  that  part  of  the 
world,  the  only  difference  being  that  in  the  New  Hebrides 
the  sides  of  the  terraces  were  made  of  stakes  driven  into  the 
side  of  the  hill. 

"(2)  Workmanship,  even  courses,  hewn  stones,  etc. — The 
masonry  in  the  terraces  is  not  of  hewn  stone,  but  in  many 
of  the  ruins  of  the  residences  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  the 
courses  arc  very  even,  and  the  outside  of  the  stone  is  dressed 
and  squared  a  little. 

"(3)  ^Vidth  0/ foundations. — As  I  have  remarked,  the  whole 
of  the  valleys  are  taken  up  with  the  ruins  of  the  residences 
of  the  former  inhabitants.  The  width  of  the  foundations  is, 
in  many  cases,  from  two  to  four  feet 

"  (4)  Height  of  walls. — The  height  of  the  walls  at  present 
standing  in  the  valley  is  generally  from  two  to  four  feet. 
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"(5)  Walls  plumb. — The  walls  are  mostly  plumb,  and  the 
entrances,  in  many  cases,  to  the  former  houses  are  compli- 
cated, and  in  few  cases  straight,  but  they  mostly  have  right- 
angular  turns  and  not  rounded  bends. 

"(6)  Sups. — In  many  cases  there  are  ruins  of  large  terraces 
and  steps  to  some  great  former  buildings. 

"(7)  Ornamentation. — Very  few  evidences  of  ornamentation 
exist,  though  in  some  cases  the  ruins  evidence  considerable 
care  having  been  taken  by  the  builders. 

"  (8)  Exact  situation- — best  approach  from  Salisbury, — The 
situation  of  the  ruins  is  about  eighty  miles  nearly  due  north 
of  Umtali.  I  am  unacquainted  with  the  best  approach  to 
the  ground  from  Salisburyj  as  I  got  on  to  tlie  locality  of  the 
ruins  on  my  way  from  Salisbury  to  Katerero's  kraal,  in  the 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  district. 

"(9)  Tiers  of  terraces, — Regarding  the  number  of  tiers  of 
terraces  it  is  impossible  to  say  this  with  any  exactitude,  as 
the  kopjes  vary  from  one  hundred  to  four  hundred  feet  high. 
On  many  of  the  kopjes,  however,  commencing  at  the  base, 
there  are,  I  judge,  one  hundred  terraces  before  you  get  to 
the  top. 

"(10)  Circular  buildings. — Regarding  your  question  if  there 
are  any  circular  buildings,  there  are  several,  and  also  what 
look  like  old  slave  pits,  sacrificial  altars,  grain -drying 
tables,  etc 

"  Nothing  about  the  ruins  reminded  me  of  any  connection 
with  the  Portuguese,  only  in  a  few  parts  of  the  ground 
covered  by  these  ruins  I  think  gold  has  been  worked,  and 
the  evidences  of  large  ground  sluices  are,  in  many  cases, 
clearly  shown. 

"The  country  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ruins,  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge,  has  not  any  gold  -  reefs  of  value  so  far 
discovered. 

"  Watercourses. — At  Inyanga,  and  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance north  of  that  place,  there  are  nice  watercourses  made 
by  the  ancients,  and  the  way  that  the  ancients  seem  to  have 
levelled  off"  the  contours  of  the  various  hills  around  which 
the  watercourses  are  laid  is  very  astonishing,  as  they  seem 
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to  have  been  levelled  with  as  much  exactitude  as  we  can 
accomplish  with  our  best  mathematical  instruments  in  modem 
times."  • 

Mr.  Leonard  G.  Puiey,  of  Bulawayo,  acted  as  interpreter 
for  the  expedition  of  Dr.  Karl  Peters  to  the  Mount  Fura 
district  of  Zambesia  in  1899.  During  his  residence  in 
Makombi's  country',  which  is  in  Portuguese  territory,  and 
at  places  between  Makombi's  and  the  coast,  he  acquired  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  native  languages,  and  also  of 
their  customs.  He  became  so  well  knowni  to  the  powerful 
chief  Makombi,  whose  tribe  has  not  even  yet  been  subdued 
by  the  Portuguese,  that  he  secured  from  the  chief  se\-eral 
concessions  for  mining  and  trading  in  his  country  ;  and,  for 
a  white  man,  did  exceptionally  well  in  obtaining  the  con- 
fidence of  the  natives  of  that  important  district.  Mr.  Puzey's 
trading  station  was  at  Matonda,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Lupata  Gorge,  on  the  Zambesi,  from  which  Mount  Fura,  the 
locality  of  Dr.  Peters'  "Ophir,"  is  thirty-five  miles  to  the 
south.  During  his  residence  in  these  territories  Mr.  Puzey 
passed  up  and  down  the  country  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Inyanga  Range,  each  time  by  different  routes  through  the 
elephant  or  forest  country,  also  along  the  Umtali,  Inyanga, 
and  Katerero's  Kraal  road,  on  the  Inyanga  Plateau  and  in 
the  Kaiser  Wilhelm  district 

He  describes  this  country,  including  Inyanga,  Kaiser 
Wilhelm,  and  the  intermediate  district,  as  one  very  rarely 


*  Several  travellers  agree  in  stating  the  ancient  aqueduct  area  extends  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  north  of  Umtali ;  that  the  canals  are  exceedingly  well 
made,  and  in  parts  are  of  a  depth  of  five  feet,  and  are  carried  at  certain  points 
through  rock.  Each  writer  believes  that  they  could  not  have  heen  the  work  of 
Kaffirs.     The  country  through  which  they  run  is  first-rate  agricultural  land. 

"  The  art  of  hewing  the  living  rock  in  order  to  convey  water  was  common  to 
all  Semitic  nations,  and  was  not  due  to  alien  influences.  It  was  a  practice  in 
Palestine  long  before  that  time  when  the  patriarchs  watered  iheit  flocks  at 
Beershebo."  .  .  .  "The  rock-cut  canal  on  Mount  Moriah  had  a  length  of  six 
hundred  and  thirty  metres."  ...  "In  Galilcv  rock-hewn  canals  run  round  the 
faces  of  the  hills."— P£RROT  and  Chipikz. 
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visited  by  white  men.  The  Inyanga  Mountains  are  about 
nine  thousand  feet  above  sea-level  and  are  most  frequently 
covered  with  clouds,  and  on  their  eastern  side  slope  pre- 
cipitously throughout  its  whole  length  down  towards  the 
low  country.  The  only  gaps  in  the  hills  are  where  the  Rivers 
Geradzi  and  Uraneia  (Ruenya),  which  flow  north,  and  the 
Pungwe,  flowing  south-east,  break  through  the  range.  The 
Mazoe  and  Sabi  Rivers  take  their  sources  in  these  moun- 
tains. Kaiser  Wilhelm  country  is  known  by  the  natives  as 
RuperL 

'  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Mashona  rebellion  in  1896  Mr. 
Puzey  had  a  narrow  escape  from  being  murdered.  He  was 
then  prospecting  within  thirty-five  miles  to  the  north  of  the 
Kaiser  Wilhelm  district,  when  his  fifteen  boys  deserted  him 
in  the  middle  of  the  night.  He  had  heard  of  the  outbreak 
of  the  Matabele,  but  did  not  expect  the  Mashonas  to  rise. 
He  returned  to  the  kraal  where  he  had  obtained  the  boys. 
The  chief  urged  him  to  leave  the  country,  as  he  said  there 
was  fighting,  and  he  lent  him  thirty-five  boys  as  porters  to 
carry  his  goods.  He  struck  the  Zambesi  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Mazoe,  and  went  down  the  Zambesi  eighty  miles  in  canoes 
to  his  station  near  the  Lupata  Gorge.  While  he  was  making 
his  escape  the  rebels  murdered  a  white  man  in  the  same 
district. 

Hill  terraces. — Mr.  Puzey  says  that  the  road  from  the 
Forty -mile  Store  in  Inyanga  to  Katerero's  kraal  runs 
through  a  series  of  ancient  ruins  with  Indications  of  enormous 
populations  in  some  old  times.  The  road  for  fully  fifty  miles 
crosses  over  and  in  between  old  terraces  which  extend  on 
either  side  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  both  in  the  valleys 
and  from  the  base  to  summit  of  every  hill.  The  ruined 
terraces,   Mr.   Puzey   considers,  never  hai  'ed  as 

buildings  for  residences  ;  but  the  ruins  aloi 
certain  ruins  on  some  particularly  high  a 
and  bluffs,  have  once  been  used  as  ^ 
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stonework  and  covered  with  earth-  One  farmer  uses  these 
cellars  as  styes  for  pigs,  and  has  broken  in  the  roof  for 
purposes  of  ventilation.  In  one  cellar  is  a  portion  of  an 
iron  ring  with  a  staple  fixed  into  the  stonework.  Mr.  Puzey 
was  told  that  the  signwriting  of  the  ancient  Semitics,  or 
markings  on  the  walls  of  one  of  the  cellars,  as  described  by 
Dr.  Schlichter,  actually  exists. 

Aqueducts. — Near  the  Forty-mile  Store,  where  the  Inyanga 
Plateau  falls  away  to  Umtali,  Mr.  Puzey  saw  an  aqueduct 
which  starts  from  a  waterfall  half  a  mile  from  the  road,  and 
is  clearly  visible  in  its  winding  course  round  the  sides  of  the 
hills  for  some  miles.  This  is  practically  in  good  condition, 
being  about  two  feet  wide,  and  owing  to  filling  up  with  silt 
on  account  of  its  disuse  is  at  present  from  twelve  to  eigh- 
teen inches  deep,  passing  through  rock  in  several  places. 
Mr.  Puzey  said  there  arc  several  aqueducts  in  the  same 
district 

Portuguese  fort. — Mr.  Puzey  mentions  a  Portuguese  fort 
not  many  miles  to  the  west  from  the  Inyanga  Police  Camp. 
Dr.  Schlichter's  view  of  tl^is  ruin  shows  plumb  walls,  squared 
entrance,  larger  stones  than  used  in  Zimbabwe  buildings, 
and  these  of  irregular  sizes  laid  in  uneven  courses.  This 
building,  says  Mr.  Puzey,  closely  resembles  the  style  of 
construction  shown  by  the  Portuguese  forts  at  Tete  and 
Senna. 

Alluvial  gold. — Both  the  Mazoe  and  Ruenya  take  their 
rise  in  the  Inyanga  Mountains  and  flow  toward  the  north. 
Where  these  rivers  flow  through  the  hills  it  is  no  uncommon 
sight,  says  Mr.  Puzey,  to  witness  at  one  spot  as  many  as 
fifteen  to  twenty  women  and  children  engaged  in  washing 
for  alluvial  gold,  and  perhaps  as  many  as  sixty  to  eighty 
women  can  be  seen  so  working  within  the  distance  of  a 
mile.  The  natives  keep  the  gold  so  obtained  in  quills  and 
reeds. 
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The  natives  of  these  districts  can  give  no  opinion  as  to 
the  origin  of  these  buildings,  and  will  simply  remark,  "  These 
walls  were  always  here,"  The  natives  of  this  country  call 
themselves  Makalangas,  and  speak  the  same  language,  but 
with  a  slightly  different  dialect,  as  the  Makalangas  in 
Victoria  and  Zimbabwe  districts,  and  in  Gaziland.  They 
appear  to  acknowledge  the  existence  of  a  Dclt>%  which  they 
call  Umlunga  Pezulu — "the  Spirit  in  the  skies." 


MR.  J.  G.  Mcdonald's  account. 

In  an  interview  with  Mr.  J.  G.  McDonald,  of  Bulawayo, 
published  in  the  Bulawayo  Chronicle  (iSth  September,  1901), 
some  additional  particulars  are  given  concerning  the  ruins  in 
this  district : — 

**One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  Inyanga 
district  is  the  extraordinary  pits  with  which  the  whole 
country  is  filled  ;  every  two  or  three  hundred  yards  one 
comes  across  them.  Roughly  their  depth  is  about  twenty 
feet  They  are  circular  in  shape,  and  have  a  diameter  of 
from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet.  They  are  now  largely  filled  up 
with  soil,  trees  of  considerable  size  growing  in  them,  showing 
that  the  pits  belong  to  some  long-past  age.  The  walls  are 
built  up  with  solid  granite  blocks,  which  are  roughly  dressed, 
and  the  construction  is  finished  off  in  a  workmanlike  manner, 
better  than  any  dry  building  of  the  present  day.  No  mortar 
has  been  used  in  the  building.  An  entrance  to  the  pits  was 
effected  at  a  point  some  distance  from  the  edge  of  the  pit  by 
a  sloping  gangway  or  path,  very  narrow,  which,  when  it  dis- 
appeared underground,  was  also  walled  over  with  granite 
blocks.  It  is  like  a  small  tunnel.  The  idea  that  they  were 
slave  pits  emanates  from  the  style  of  the  entrance,  and  it  is 
true  that  once  in  there  the  slaves  could  not  climb  up  the 
walls  and  escape,  and  one  guard  could  hold  the  place  quite 
easily. 

**  Everything  point"  •"  ♦•  one  time  the  district 

carried  a  teeming  pi  "ountry  has  been 
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tilled,  and  though  there  is  a  great  depth  of  soil,  the  first 
eighteen  inches  has  not  recovered  iLs  original  fertihty,  it 
having  been  exhausted  by  these  bygone  agriculturists.  It 
is  only  by  going  two  or  three  feet  below  the  surface  that 
you  encounter  soil  capable  of  producing  good  crops.  This 
naturally  took  the  local  farmers  some  time  to  discover,  but 
now  they  arc  aware  of  the  fact  they  are  raising  capital 
crops — better  forage  than  I  have  seen  anywhere  else  in 
Rhodesia. 

"As  you  come  from  Inyanga  along  the  present  road  for 
some  forty  miles  you  pass  through  a  chain  of  old  forts,  some 
of  which  are  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  These  forts 
are  like  the  system  of  blockhouses  along  the  railway  lines  in 
the  newly  conquered  territories,  but  are  much  closer  together, 
in  many  cases  being  within  a  hundred  yards  of  each  other, 
while  I  am  safe  in  saying  none  are  more  than  three  hundred 
yards  apart.  As  you  approach  the  Mashonaland  Railway 
the  line  of  forts  breaks  away  apparently  either  towards 
Zimbabwe  or  the  Sabi  River,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  if 
followed  up  they  would  probably  be  found  to  continue  to 
Sofala,  or  whatever  port  on  the  East  Coast  was  frequented 
by  the  traders,  or  was  the  outlet  for  the  produce  of  the 
country.  At  many  of  the  forts  were  what  appeared  to  be 
ruins  of  what  must,  1  think,  have  been  watch  towers  ;  at  any 
rate,  they  are  very  similar  to  the  famous  round  towers  found 
in  diflerent  parts  of  Ireland.  There  is  a  big  field  of  research 
here,  and  1  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  some  member 
of  the  Scientific  Association  were  to  trace  the  ruins  up,  and 
find  out  where  they  go  to. 

"The  great  feature  of  the  Inyanga  country  is  the  extra- 
ordinary quantity  of  water  which  runs  down  every  valley 
either  as  a  stream  or  river,  and  consequently  irrigation  is  a 
beautifully  simple  process.  In  many  places  water  can  be 
taken  out  by  just  cutting  a  furrow  with  a  plough,  which  runs 
along  for  miles,  putting  thousands  of  acres  under  cultivation 
if  required.  Most  of  the  present  farmers  use  the  furrows 
built  by  the  previous  occupiers.  Whoever  they  were,  they 
seem  to  have  had  quite  as  good  a  knowledge  of  irrigation  as 
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any  of  us  have  to-day.  The  work  is  first-class,  and  the 
fiirrows  dug  by  the  old  race  are  in  splendid  condition,  and 
when  wanted  to-day  only  have  to  be  cleaned  out  It  is  the 
same  with  the  pits  and  the  forts  ;  they  have  stood  the  test 
of  time  remarkably  well,  except  where  they  have  been 
knocked  about  by  Kaffirs. 

"I  think,"  continued  Mr.  McDonald,  "that  the  Inyanga 
district  was  the  chief  source  of  their  grain  supply,  and  that 
the  mining  districts  were  probably  supplied  from  there. 
The  forts  or  blockhouses  were  used  for  the  protection  of 
their  caravans  passing  up  and  down  the  country.  They 
were  unquestionably  a  very  intelligent  race." 
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Mr.  Puzey,  who  traded  at  Matonda,  on  the  Zambesi,  at  the 
west  side  of  the  Lupata  Gorge,  and  knows  this  district  and 
people  of  Makombi's  country,  in  which  Dr.  Peters  avers  he 
has  discovered  "  Ophir,"  acted,  as  mentioned  earlier,  as  guide 
and  interpreter  to  Dr.  Peters'  expedition  to  these  parts  in 
1899.  Mr.  Puzey's  trading  station  on  the  Zambesi  is 
situated  within  this  area. 

Dr.  Peters'  particular  "  Ophir "  only  covers  an  extent  of 
country  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  from  east  to 
west  and  thirty  to  forty  miles  from  north  to  south.  The 
eastern  point  is  a  few  miles  west  of  Senna,  and  its  western 
extremity  is  about  fifty  or  sixty  miles  east  of  Tctc ;  its 
northern  boundary  is  formed  by  the  Zambesi,  while  its  most 
southerly  point  is  on  the  Muira  River,  at  nearly  forty  miles 
south  of  the  Lupata  Gorge.  South  of  the  gorge  arc  the 
Lupata  Hills,  which  run  in  a  south-westerly  direction 
towards  the  Ruenya  River.  A  hilly  ran^jc  nms  from  the 
Zambesi  along  the  east  side  of  the  Muira  River,  and 
between  this  river  and  the  Lupata  Range  lies  a  dciullcvcl 
plain  of  immense  area  know  •••  '^  liijakitfufM, 

which  at  one  time  must  ha  Mount 
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lojakafiira  is  a  hill  oo  the  sooth  side  of  the  Lnpata  Range; 
dktedy  oveflooldns  the  valky,  and  is  the  oust  easteiijr  liSI 
in  Dr.  Peters'  *  Ofrfrir  *  area.  Mount  Puzey  a  a  curieapund- 
big  hill  abo  on  the  sootfi  side  of  the  Lopata  Range;  and 
directly  overloolo  the  Injakafura  Valley,  bat  more  to  the 
west  of  Mount  Injakafora.  Mr.  Puzej-  dtscovcred  thb  hill, 
and  it  now  bears  his  name  on  all  late  maps  of  the  coontry. 
The  Injaka/ura  kraal,  Makombfs  second  kraal,  lies  on  the 
south  of  Injakafura  and  close  to  the  Muira  River.  There 
are  very  anmeroos  ancient  workings  on  the  Lopata  Hills, 
north-west  of  Mount  Puzey. 

There  are  ruins  on  the  south  faces  of  Mounts  Pu2ey  and 
Injakafura  built  of  sandstone  and  crystalline  slate.  There 
are  no  rising  tiers  of  terraces  as  at  Inyanga,  only  ruins,  so  far 
as  can  be  discerned,  of  walls  inclosing  comparatively  level 
spaces  on  the  faces  of  these  two  hills.  The  highest  portion 
of  the  walls  stands  only  six  or  nine  inches  above  the  ground, 
except  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  which  have  been  built  up 
at  several  points  to  form  the  foundations  of  the  main  outer 
wall.  Mr.  Puzey,  who  fir.st  rediscovered  these  ruins,  saj's 
that  only  the  bases  of  the  walls  now  remain  and  these  could 
not  be  more  than  two  or  three  feet  wide  at  the  utmost 
Tljcre  arc  enormous  piles  of  d<Sbris  of  walls  lying  about  in 
all  directions.  He  believes  that  boulders  falling  from  the 
hill  assisted  in  the  demolition  of  the  walls. 

Dr.  Peters  states  he  discovered  phalli  and  betylae  (sacred 
stones)  at  these  ruins. 

Dr.  Peters  quotes  from  the  work  of  the  celebrated 
French  geographer,  Dclisle,  which  was  published  in  1705, 
as  follows  ; — 

"  Fifty  Hcues  (one  lieue  is  about  two  and  one-third  miles) 
from  Tet<^',  ten  Ireucs  from  Bocuto,  and  half  a  day's  journey 
from  the  River  Mansoro,  is  the  fort  of  Massapa,  which  used 
to  be  the  principal  gokl  market ;  .  .  .  from  there  onward  in 
the  country  one  finds  the  gold  mines.  .  .  .  Near  this  place  is 
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the  great  mountain  of  Fura>  very  rich  in  gold,  and  there  are 
people  who  say  that  this  name  '  Fura '  is  a  corruption  of  the 
name  '  Ophir.'  One  sees  to-day  still  in  this  mountain  walls 
of  Cyclopean  stones  of  the  height  of  a  man,  fixed  together 
with  admirable  art,  ivithout  mortar  and  without  being 
worked  (except  the  outside  stones)  with  a  pick.  It  was 
apparently  within  these  walls  that  the  Jews  of  the  navy  of 
Solomon  staid." 

He  also  quotes  Couto,  who,  speaking  of  the  gold  mines 
here,  says ;  "  The  richest  mines  of  all  are  those  of  Massapa, 
from  which  the  Queen  of  Sheba  took  the  greater  part  of  the 
gold  which  she  went  to  offer  to  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  and 
it  is  Ophir,  for  the  Kaiflfiirs  call  it  Fur,  the  Moors  Afur. 

The  Doctor  continues :  "  What  particularly  struck  me  on 
the  old  map  (the  French  map,  Atlas  Historique,  of  1705) 
was  the  fact  that  Lake  Rufumbo  was  placed  opposite 
Mount  Fura.  Now  I  found  on  the  latest  map  of  Africa 
Lake  Rufumbo  opposite  the  district  of  Tambara,  in  which 
is  a  place  called  on  the  modern  map  Injakafura,  I  soon 
found  that  '  In;a,'  in  the  language  of  the  natives,  means 
'place,'  'ka'  means  big  or  great,  so  'Injakafura'  would 
mean  •  place  of  the  great  Fura.'  I  may  as  well  mention 
here  that  Fura  in  the  Makalanga  language  means  'mine' 
or  'hole,'  so  that  'Injakafura'  means  'place  of  the  great 
mine.*  It  has  the  same  meaning,  according  to  the  most 
recent  researches,  as  the  old  Semitic  word  'Ophir'  or  *  Afcr/ 
as  it  was  pronounced  in  South  Arabia,  and  which  signifies 
'  mine '  or  '  hole.' " 

"  In  most  of  the  reports  which  I  read  on  this  question  a 
place  called  '  Massapa '  or  '  Massaba '  is  mentioned  as  Ixiing 
near  Fura — the  mines  of  Fura  are  often  called  Ww.  mines  of 
'Massapa.'  In  this  name  I  find  an  indication  of  ;it»  ancient 
Sabxan  settlement." 
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Mr,  Vnzey  4kcf3Vfsvi  ia  MakaeaMs  crmatry,  one  inmdrBd 
foiln  ea-ft-^arnrtfe-eaist  of  tise  Injassga  PoCace  Camp,  the  re- 
flsckfTvt  'of  a  vall,  qtaU:  iexs  feet  ia  be^te,  miach  had  been 
at  a  Sate  pctvA  vtShted  hy  the  natnnes  a^  a  pcvtioa  of  tfaeir 
walh  or  fierscirug  fc*^  a  kraaL  Width  of  base  tro  feet  two 
indtin!::\,  JuA  one  fiorx  six  indba  cm  the  topi  It  was  baih 
of  granite  bkcks  vxaSha  to  die  stones  used  in  the  "^  Valley 
Kumt"  at  Inyangx 
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NOTE  A 

SOME   ANCIENT    HAMMERS    FOUND    IN    THE   TATI 
DISTRICT 

[Paper  read  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Dowie,  on  yisX  July,  1901,  before  the  Rhodesia 
Scientific  Association,  Butnwayo,  and  published  in  the  Bnlawayo  Chrotticle.^ 

""  I  ^HE  rounded  pieces  of  stone  which  you  see  before  you  come 
X.  from  an  ancient  working  situated  on  a  range  of  hills  called 
the  Amalobe  Hills,  within  a  few  miles  of  Ramaquebane,  in  the  Tati 
Concessions.  The  ancient  working  is  one  of  a  series  which  run 
in  two  parallel  chains,  one  on  each  side  of  the  ridge,  or  lengthened 
summit  of  one  of  the  lower  hills.  The  workings  are  part  of  a 
property  known  as  the  Iron  Mount,  which  belongs  to  the  Tati  Blue 
Jacket  Syndicate. 

"  There  were  about  thirty  of  these  ancient  hammers,  as  I  presume 
they  are,  which  had  been  excavated  from  the  debris  of  the  old 
working.  This  must  have  been  about  forty  feet  deep  originally,  as 
a  shaft  of  twenty-five  feet  virtual  depth  discloses  the  solid  formation 
at  the  bottom,  and  the  top  of  the  shaft  commences  about  fifteen  or 
twenty  feet  below  what  appears  to  have  Ijeen  the  original  face  of 
the  hill.  The  surrounding  rock,  pieces  of  which  are  strewn  for 
hundreds  of  yards  on  all  sides,  seems  a  kind  of  banded  ironstone, 
though  it  has  a  cleavage  similar  to  schist. 

"As  you  will  observe  from  these  specimens,  it  possessei  a  very 
pretty  purplish  hue  vrith  a  shemMMnbling  silk.  There  ii  also  a 
small  portion  of  reef.  It  i>^^^^^H||feMBIice,  and  with  a  view 
of  finding  out  So:; :''        '  r^^^^^^^^HKTi     '  '  I  -I),  the 

consulting  engin-  ^  ^^^^^^^^^V 
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Company,  to  assay  a  small  portion.  He  has  very  kindly  done  so, 
and  tells  me  these  pieces  of  banded  ironstone  and  quartz  contain  a 
large  proportion  of  sesquioxide  of  iron  FcjOg  (hematite)  and  carry 
about  three  pennyweights  of  gold.  These  portions  of  the  walls 
inclosing  the  reef,  which  are  quartzite,  also  contain  iron  and  traces 
of  gold.  These  two  other  samples  are  merely  the  sttiff  pounded 
finely. 

"  It  should  be  said  that  the  ancient  workings  extend  for  several 
hundred  yards.  I  examined  five  of  them.  Unfortunately  one  of 
the  largest  has,  during  the  past  three  years,  become  almost  quite 
filled  up  by  a  rock  slip.  A  mass  of  rock  weighing  some  hundreds 
of  tons,  forming  part  of  the  peak  of  the  hill,  has  after  standing 
perhaps  several  centuries,  or  it  may  be  much  longer,  at  last  suc- 
cumbed to  the  corroding  finger  of  time  and  the  elements  and  over- 
balanced into  the  abyss  below.  Clambering  among  these  broken 
masses  has  its  unpleasantries,  as  the  place  possesses  a  most  evil 
reputation  for  being  the  haunt  of  black  mambas,  who  find  a  con- 
genial home  within  its  nooks  and  crannies,  and  are  occasionally 
seen  basking  in  the  sun  on  the  surface  of  the  rocks.  So  I  did  not 
examine  these  fallen  rocks  quite  so  much  as  I  should  have  Uked. 

"The  hammers  seem  to  me  to  be  specially  interesting,  because 
they  show  very  considerable  signs  of  use  and  wear.  I  take  it  that 
they  were  used  to  break  quartz  for  the  sake  of  the  gold,  and  that 
parts  of  the  reef  were  of  sufficient  grade  to  make  tliis  worth  while. 
No  doubt  they  were  originally  globular,  as  many  are  still,  and  by 
constant  pounding  have  developed  faces  and  then  hollows,  be- 
coming almost  cubical  in  shape.  As  to  the  way  they  were  operated, 
it  seems  most  likely  to  me  they  were  not  used  directly  by  hand,  but 
were  bound  round  with  a  flexible  withe  similar  to  osier  bark.  But 
that  is  merely  a  speculation.  I  was  unable  to  see  any  traces  of  a 
rock  face  which  had  been  used  as  a  mill,  but  these  may  easily  have 
become  effaced  or  covered  up  in  the  course  of  time. 

"I  do  not  know  whether  this  Association  will  attach  any  value 
to  the  hammers  or  the  samples  of  reef  and  formation,  but  at  any 
rate,  it  is  an  endeavour  to  follow  the  advice  of  Mr.  P.  B.  S.  Wrey, 
President  of  the  Chamber  of  Mines,  to  include  the  walls,  and  if 
the  Association  accepts  them,  I  have  strong  hopes  of  being  able 
at  a  later  period  to  procure  better  specimens. 

*'  I  am,  of  course,  aware  that  similar  hammers,  usually,  I  think, 
of  larger  size,  have  been  found  in  Rhodesia,  but  that  in  no  way 
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detracts  from  the  interest  attaching  to  these.  About  thirty  of  these 
hammers  have  been  found  in  one  place ;  many  of  them  imperfect 
in  shaj>e,  chipped  or  daked  or  broken,  and  a  systematic  search 
would  probably  discover  dozens,  as  in  the  course  of  about  ten 
minutes  I  myself  picked  up  half  a  dozen  from  the  dtfbris,  in 
addition  to  those  I  saw  which  had  been  previously  found  and 
placed  together.  These  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  ancient 
miners  had  probably  spent  many  years  in  working  here,  as  indeed 
the  magnitude  of  the  chasms  they  have  left  behind  abundantly 
testifies." 


NOTE   B 


DESCRIPTION    OF   AN    ANCIENT   COPPER    MINE 


[Paper  read  by  Mr.  R.  C.  Dowie,  jisl  July,  1901,  before  the  Rhodesia 
Scientific  Association,  BuUwayo,  and  published  in  the  Bulavoayo  ChronUlt.'] 

"The  remarks  I  am  about  to  make  relate  to  a  subject  of  such  deep 
interest  that  I  regret  I  can  only  give  such  an  inadequate  account 
of  it.  It  is  an  ancient  cojjper  mine,  the  like  of  which  I  never  saw 
before,  and  which  is,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  a  rarity  south  of  the 
Zambesi.  The  Selkirk  property,  which  contains  this  mine,  also 
belonging  to  the  Blue  Jacket  Syndicate,  lies  about  twenty  miles 
south-east  of  Francistown, 

"  The  immediate  surroundings  of  this  scene  of  operations  on  the 
part  of  a  long-forgotten  [jeople  consist  of  very  thick  bush,  and 
it  is  a  peculiar  feature  that  the  place  is,  although  situated  on  a  low- 
lying  rather  Sat-toppcd  hill,  extremely  difficult  to  find.  On  at  least 
three  sides  you  might  pass  within  five  hundred  or  six  hundred  yardi 
and  never  see  it.  I  estimated,  in  fact,  from  looking  at  it  when  I 
knew  where  it  was,  that  it  becomes  quite  lost  to  sight  within  little 
more  than  three  hundred  yards.  On  approaching  the  hill  on  a 
gradual  rise,  it  is  very  noticeable  that  the  brushwood  stops  abruptly, 
and  a  little  further  up,  the  grass,  which  is  here  short,  dies  coai. 
pletely  away,  and  the  ground  becomes  bare.  On  parts  of  it  indeed 
nothing  will  grow,  so  strong  ii  d^^^j^sation  of  the  fonnatioa. 
It  is  as  if  the  hill  were  the  rei^^^^^^^H^POf  lome  diffwent 
The  surface  of  ^^^^^^^^^^^^Brilh  piece*  of 
stone  similar  to  those  befoi^^^^^^^^^^^^^^Hb  colour, 


wfaich  n  due  to  carbaoBtc  dt   coppa,  and  ir  wiiiMrt  ft 

«WcSL  thcBi  knldqg  bdoR  foo,  yo«  see  Aw  kofffc  wilii  the 
fOiDied  lop  in  tes^  and  oodce  Ikat  it  Midcliei  anj  on  Ae 
and  fan*  t»ro  peaks.  Am  pin  wA  vp  tmtmf  the  gnen^dained  su»^~ 
wfaiai  beooBCi  nwcErr  aa  yoa  aimidi  yon  anddenfy  arrhne  at  the 
lop  aad  find  it  ■  flaotor  aod  of  a  ^oMiv  ana  tban  jpoii  lainginwL 
There  is  a  traaober  of  dqKeniaas  in  k,  filed  mdi  htge  bonlden  and 
analler  broken  pieces.  Walking  to  (be  centre  ooe,  d>e  ades  of 
vliidh  kam  tlie  ^lex  of  the  hS^foa  are  £■— iii*My  ii«««M«^«i  togoK^ 
the  aoEne.  Tbepe  are  fiv«  aodeot  woiiangs  ade  b^  ode^  ^'H^ 
ifOffi  thiitj  to  aeveaty  feet  loo^  each  about  twdve  or  Meoi  fset 
wide,  and  tbere  is  aboot  fiftim  ted  brtiw;fii  eacb.  Apparently 
there  have  been  five  arparalr  (saperficia&j)  copper  reefr,  in  all  of 
vbicfa  a  conrideraMe  amoant  of  vocfc  has  been  done.  A  snaH 
shaft  has  reoeotly  been  sunk  in  ooe  to  about  twenty  feet,  bat  I  did 
oat  «'Tf»!T"f  it,  as  there  is  nothing  to  be  learned,  it  being  timbered 
afl  the  way  down.  Seeing  die  bnge  boolden  piled  np^  many  of 
then  being  pieces  of  country  rock  which,  depmed  of  snppoit, 
had  fidlea  back  into  the  hollows,  the  scene  is  one  of  weird  desola- 
tioo. 

**  Mr.  Ferguson  has  also  kindly  furnished  me  with  some  informa- 
lion  cooceming  these  specimens.  The  large  pieces  appear  to  be  a 
decomposed  volcanic  rock,  the  colour  of  which  is  due  to  green 
carbonate  of  copper,  and  this  small  piece  of  reef  is  rich  in  copper 
and  carries  probably  fifteen  per  cent  of  that  melaL  I  am  also 
informed  by  Mr.  E.  T.  Temby,  the  general  manager  of  the  SjTtdicate, 
that  some  of  the  reef  is  richer  tban  this. 

"  There  is  one  peculiar  feattue  in  r^ard  to  these  open  slopes,  and 
that  is  the  cleanness  with  which  the  reef  has  been  taken  ouL  No 
modem  miner  could  do  it  better,  and  as  a  general  rule  it  may  be 
said  that  his  prototype,  where  be  worked  seriously,  and  not  merely 
prospectively,  did  his  work  very  thoroughly. 

"  Time  did  not  permit  of  more  than  half  an  hour  being  spent 
at  the  copper  mine,  when  a  move  had  to  be  made  on  to  something 
else.  A  little  way  down  from  the  top  of  the  hill  there  is  a  slight 
rise,  and  joining  some  boulders  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  wall 
against  a  sHght  eminence.  There  is  little  of  it  left,  and  the  stones 
have  no  pattern.  It  is  just  a  piece  of  plain  stonework  similar  to 
that  of  many  ancient  ruins,  but  still  it  is  interesting,  as   being, 
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perhaps,  the  relics  of  a  fort  from  whence  watch  could  be  kept  over 
the  surrounding  country. 

"  I  come  now  to  the  last  part  of  this  note.  Passing  by  the  little 
bit  of  stonework  about  a  hundred  yards  beyond — and  this  part 
of  hill  has  more  grass  on  it — one  comes  to  a  considerable  depression, 
which  is  only  about  ten  feet  deep  and  forty  feet  long.  It  is  reddish- 
black  in  appearance,  and  all  around  are  pieces  of  iron  slag  similar  to 
those  I  have  here.  This  bit  of  the  hill  seems  to  be  composed 
almost  entirely  of  iron,  and  it  is  rather  difficult  to  conclude  that  the 
ancients  here  were  intent  on  working  anything  but  iron. 

"  But  I  have  been  told  there  is  a  small  quartz  stringer  running 
through  this  working  which  is  auriferous.  An  examination  of  both 
ends  of  the  working  failed  to  enable  me  to  say  that  I  discerned  this, 
but  I  do  not  doubt  it,  as  it  seems  that  the  fact  of  this  slag  carrying 
high  in  iron,  and  also  containing  traces  of  gold,  lends  a  considerable 
degree  of  probability  to  the  statement." 


NOTE  C 

ANCIENT  COPPER -WORKINGS 

There  are  ancient  copper -workings  near  Alaska  and  Hard 
Times  Reefs,  in  the  Lomagunda  district,  also  on  the  Selkirk 
property  and  near  Tati,  in  the  Tali  Concessions.  Mr.  Baines 
reported  ancient  copper-workings  north  of  the  Murchison  Range,  in 
the  Transvaal  Colony.  The  ancient  copper-workings  near  the 
Alaska  Mine  are  of  enormous  extent,  one  being  two  thousand  feet  in 
length,  and  of  great  depth  and  width.  The  ancient  copper-workings 
on  Bradley's  Copper,  on  the  Sabi,  near  Melsetter,  are  extensive,  one 
being  about  two  thousand  feet  long,  with  open  workings  one  hundred 
feet  deep  and  three  hundred  to  four  hundred  feet  wide.  It  is 
believed  the  ancients  mined  for  copper  in  Manicaland,  while  ancient 
copper-workings  exist  extensively  on  the  Kufukwe  River,  Ancient 
copper  -  workings  have  been  reported  at  several  other  points  in 
Southern  Rhodesia. 


^^CIEN 
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NOTE   D 
"THE   CLAY   ZIMBABWE" 

Situation. — These  ruins  are  situated  twenty  miles  north-east  of 
Thabas  Imamba,  near  the  Mabula  Hill,  and  near  a  tributary  of  the 
Umvunga  River,  in  the  Gwelo  district.  They  are  nine  miles  east 
from  Hartley  liill  Road,  between  the  Shanghani  and  Umvunga 
Rivers.  To  approach  these  ruins  leave  the  Hartley  Hill  Road  two 
miles  south  of  the  drift  over  the  Umvunga. 

Messrs.  Ncal  and  Johnson  heard  of  these  ruins  before  the  out- 
break of  the  native  rebellion  in  1896  from  Zachili,  the  Matabeie 
chief,  who  during  the  first  war  assisted  Forbes'  column  by  supplying 
provisions  when  the  troopers  were  starving,  and  guiding  the  column 
so  as  to  avoid  the  Matabeie  inipis  assembled  at  Thabas  Imamba 
waiting  to  destroy  the  column.  Zachili  may  also  be  remembered  as 
the  Induna  who  assisted  the  Government  with  information  during 
the  war.  For  rendering  such  services  to  the  white  men  he  was 
murdered  by  the  Matabeie  in  the  rebellion  of  1896.  Messrs.  Neal 
and  Johnson  owe  their  lives  to  Zachili,  who  indirectly  advised  them 
to  return  to  Bulawayo  at  once,  as  "  the  fever  was  going  to  be  very 
bad."  It  was  not  until  their  arrival  in  town  that  they  first  knew 
that  the  native  rebellion  had  already  broken  out. 

Period. — This  is  altogether  doubtful,  but  they  are  not  ancient. 
So  far  no  other  similarly  constructed  buildings  have  been  found  in 
Rhodesia.  Mr.  Alexander  Davis,  editor  of  Rhodesia,  states  that  in 
the  Lydenburg  district,  and  near  Barberton,  similar  buildings  are  to 
be  found,  several  of  which  he  has  examined  cursorily.  He  con- 
siders them  to  be  comparatively  modern  structures. 

Extent. — These  two  ruins  are  within  three  hundred  feet  of  each 
other,  but  a  ruined  wall  of  the  same  construction  is  two  and  a  half 
miles  to  the  north-east  of  these  ruins. 

Construction. — These  ruins  are  entirely  built  of  solid  clay,  not  in 
bricks,  but  burnt  in  their  entirety  and  not  in  sections.  The  clay  is 
composed  of  granite  powder,  and  this  has  been  of  so  binding  a 
nature  that  no  cracks  appear  in  the  walls  except  at  the  tops  of  the 
joints  between  the  main  and  divisional  walls.      The  walls,  both 
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inside  and  outside,  are  beautifully  smoothed  over,  and  resemble 
fire-brick  material  in  hardness.     The  two  ruins  are  circular. 

Ornamentation, — There  is  no  decoration  or  inscription. 

General  description. — No.  i  Ruin  has  a  diameter  of  about  twenty- 
five  feet,  with  a  smaller  circular  and  central  inner  building  of  about 
eight  feet  in  diameter.  The  walls  are  two  feet  six  inches  wide  at 
base,  eighteen  inches  wide  on  the  present  tops,  which  are  the 
original  lops,  and  are  about  seventeen  feet  in  height.  There 
are  six  inclosures ;  Gvc  are  of  the  same  size,  the  divisional  walls 
being  laid  from  the  main  walls  to  the  walls  of  the  central  in- 
closure  in  the  manner  of  the  spokes  of  a  wheel  converging  on 
the  hub,  this  plan  giving  all  the  five  inclosurt-s  the  shape  of  a 
Wedge  or  of  the  keystone  of  an  arch. 

The  only  entrance  is  on  the  south  west  side,  and  this  is  three 
feet  six  inches,  with  squared  entrance  walls,  and  the  entrance  is 
ojjen  right  to  the  top  of  the  walls.  The  entrance  to  the  inner 
central  inclosurc  is  directly  opposite  the  main  entrance,  and 
this  is  also  open  to  the  top  of  the  wall.  The  walls  of  the  central 
inclosure  have  been  considerably  higher  than  seventeen  feet,  which 
is  the  height  of  the  outside  walls,  and  as  this  building  has  evidently 
once  been  roofed  in,  this  was  in  all  probability  to  give  the  roof  a 
proper  pitch. 

The  inclosures  have  not  been  filled  in,  and  the  original  floors  are 
eighteen  inches  above  the  bed-rock,  and  can  still  be  seen. 

The  strangest  feature  of  these  ruins  is  that  four  of  the  inclosures 
have  no  entrances  so  far  as  lias  yet  been  discovered.  The  divisional 
walls  reach  up  to  tlie  seventeen-feet  level.  ^The  only  entrances 
could  be  creep-holes.  Probably  the  natural  silting  in  of  soil  may 
have  covered  these  holes  if  they  exist  The  floors  of  the  inclosures 
are  made  of  the  usual  granite-powder  cement.  The  four  inclosures, 
which  are  apparently  without  any  entrances,  have  been  occupied. 

No.  2  Ruin  is  almost  similar  to  No.  i  Ruin,  and  the  description  of 
No.  I  Ruin  will  answer  for  both. 

No.  3  Ruin.  This  consists  of  a  straight  wall  made  of  the  same 
material.  The  location  of  the  wall  is  two  and  a  half  miles  north  of 
Nos.  I  and  3  Ruins.  This  wall  is  about  thirty  feet  in  length,  ten 
feet  in  height,  eighteen  inches  at  base,  and  one  foot  on  present  top. 
There  being  no  trace  of  any  extensions  of  this  ruin,  it  was  probably 
in  course  of  erection,  and  never  completed. 

It  is  wonderful  how  these  clay  walls  could  remain  in  tudi  a 
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NOTE  G 


"OPHIR"  AND   INDIA 

The  Rojra)  Geographical  Society's  y<7vrna/,  April,  1899,  contains 
the  following  communication  from  Colonel  Sir  Thomas  Holdich : — 

**The  evidences  that  exist  of  the  mediaeval  occupation  of  countries 
lying  between  India  and  Africa  by  Arabs  seem  rather  to  support 
Dr.  Sthlichier's  conteiuion  that  the  African  ruins  are  of  Arabic  or 
Semitic  origin.  Although  1  have  come  across  no  traces  of  Arab 
occupation  on  the  coasts  of  Persia,  or  in  Makran,  that  are  clearfy 
pre-Mohammedan,  it  is  historically  certain  that  the  Arabs  were 
present  in  large  numbers,  both  in  Sistan  and  Makran  (probably  also 
in  India)  long  before  their  invasion  of  Sind,  which  took  place  early 
in  the  eighth  century  ad.  It  was  the  Arab  Governor  of  Makran 
who  helped  Mahomed  Kassim  through  that  country  to  the  Indian 
frontier,  so  that  the  Arabs  were  probably  dominant  there  by  the  end 
of  the  seventh  century.  A  prominent  feature  of  that  invasion  was 
the  support  of  the  invading  army  by  the  fleet  which  conveyed  the 
engines  of  war  to  be  used  against  the  walls  of  Debal,  in  the  Indian 
delta.  The  existence  of  such  a  fleet  implies  that  the  Arabs  had 
long  been  navigators  of  the  Eastern  seas  before  that  lime ;  indeed, 
we  must  reckon  many  centuries  to  be  necessary  for  the  development 
of  a  fleet  of  that  nature.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  Arabs  were  not  as  early  navigators  as  the  Phoenicians  {who 
appear  to  have  originated  on  the  coast  of  Arabia)  or  the  Greeks. 
By  the  lime  that  Vasco  da  Gama  rounded  the  Cape  the  Arabs  were 
able  to  take  latitude  observations  by  using  the  astrolabe,  and  could 
get  their  longitude  from  observations  of  the  moon's  eclipse,  and 
they  had  learnt  the  use  of  the  compass  from  the  Chinese,  whilst 
they  apparently  borrowed  their  system  of  notation  from  India.  I 
have  always  suspected  Vasco  da  Gama  of  having  trusted  entirely  to 
Arab  pilots  to  find  his  way  to  India.  That  the  Arabs  were  the  first 
astronomers  and  the  earliest  navigators  is,  I  think,  also  supported 
by  the  fact  that  all  the  early  ocean-going  ships  of  Europe  were  built 
on  the  lines  of  the  Arab  '  buggalow ' ;  many  of  our  naval  terms  are 
Arabic  (such  as  'admiral,'  'barge,'  'dinghy,' and  even  'jolly-boat'), 
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and  the  names  of  the  constellations  are  also  Arabic.  If  the  Arabs 
were  not  the  first  navigators,  they  obviously  invented  their  own 
system  of  navigation,  and  borrowed  it  from  no  one.  There  is 
absolutely  no  evidence  that  I  know  of  supporting  the  idea  that  the 
Indians  crossed  to  Africa  from  India.  The  Aryans  never  were 
sailors.  The  Dravidians  (notably  the  Telingas)  certainly  were,  but 
they  went  eastward  to  Burmah  and  the  Straits,  and  formed  settle- 
ments there,  and  not  in  the  west.  On  the  other  hand,  the  position 
of  the  coast  Arab  city  of  Tiz,  in  Makran  (which  I  have  explored), 
and  of  others  on  the  south  coast  of  Arabia,  almost  proves  the 
existence  of  a  very  ancient  trade  along  the  east  coast  of  Africa, 
a  theory  which  is  certainly  strongly  supported  by  the  evidence  of 
the  Periplus  of  the  Erythrcean  Sea,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
written  five  centuries  before  the  rise  of  the  prophet  in  Arabia" 


NOTE    H 
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[Extract  from  Paper  read  by  Mr.  H.  O'Neill,  F.R.A,S.,  H.M.  Consul  at 
Moiambique,  at  the  Royal  Geographical  Society's  Meeting,   nth  May,  1885.] 

"  A  belief  that  in  prehistoric  times  the  Phoenician  nation  was  far 
more  widely  scattered  than  it  has  hitherto  been  supposed  Ihey  were 
apjjears  to  be  daily  gaining  ground.  Recent  discovery  has  brought 
to  light  many  traces  of  an  ancient  civilisation  of  the  origin  of  which 
we  know  nothing.  Inscriptions  found  at  some  of  these,  amongst 
which  I  may  mention  those  brought  home  from  Easter  Island  by 
Sir  Thomas  Brassey,  will,  it  is  hoped,  throw  some  light  upon  this 
field  of  research.  There  arc  some,  who  have  made  the  subject  the 
study  of  a  lifetime,  who  believe  that  the  ancient  cities,  ruins  of 
which  are  met  with  upon  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  also  many  of 
those  in  Beloochistan,  Afghanistan,  and  other  distant  parts  of  the 
globe,  are  due  to  a  widespread  emigration  of  the  Pha;nician 
race.  If  they,  through  a  satisfactory  reading  of  the  inscriptions 
found  there,  should  prove  their  contention,  then  the  suggestion  I 
have  thrown  out  res|>ecling  the  cities  south  o'  **"»  Zambesi  is, 
I  submit,  strengthened ;   for  it  will  have  beer  «hf»wn 

that  ntrither  distance  nor  intervening  breadtf 
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insurmountable  obstacles  to  the  colonising  enterprise  of  the  Phoeni- 
cian people.  And  there  may  prove  to  be  so.ne  truth  in  the  writings 
of  Sanchonialhon,  the  Phoenician  priest,  who  assigns  to  his  people  a 
marvellous  anti(|uity,  and  valuable  information  may  yet  be  gathered 
from  a  work  hitherto  considered  fabulous  and  discreditable. 

"  But  apart  from  any  evidence  which  lately  found  inscriptions 
may  present,  is  it  not  difficult  to  believe  that  a  nation  which  at 
least  i.aoo  years  before  Christ  had  founded  colonies  in  every 
I>art  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  had  passed  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar 
and  established  themselves  upon  tlie  western  coast  of  Spain,  whose 
ships  traversed  the  northern  seas,  and  penetrating  southwards 
discovered  the  Canary  Islands,  and  who  shortly  afterwards  sent 
out  fleets  with  thousands  of  emigrants — such  as  those  which  left 
Carthage  under  Hanno — to  found  colonies  upon  the  West  African 
coast ;  is  it  not  diflicult,  I  ask^  to  believe  that  a  nation  capable 
of  such  enterprises  as  these  would  be  deterred  by  any  difficulties 
of  distance  or  navigation  from  venturing  to  low  latitudes  upon  the 
East  African  coast  ? 

"  It  does  not,  however,  come  within  the  scope  of  this  paper  to 
discuss  this  subject  here.  I  have  only  ventured  to  say  so  much 
to  show  that  East  Africa,  in  the  very  earliest  times,  appears  to 
have  formed  a  favourite  field  for  colonial  enterprise,  and  I  desire 
also  to  awaken  your  interest  in  the  archaeological  treasures  which, 
I  am  convinced,  lie  hidden  there." 


NOTE    I 

The  views,  drawn  by  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Babies,  of  the  Acropolis 
ruins,  and  of  the  conical  tow«?r  at  Zimbabwe,  are  reproduced  on 
pp.  442,  443  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Scc'uty^ 
July,  1885. 

NOTE  J 

TO  ARCH^OLOGISTS  IN   RHODESIA 

The  following  points  are  suggested  by  the  authors  to  gentlemen 
who  may  examine  any  ancient  ruin  in  the  country. 

Situation  0/  ruin, — District,  nearest  Induna's  or  Chiefs  kraal, 
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prominent  and  named  kopje  in  locality  or  range  of  hills,  all 
landmarks,  river  (stating  bank  and  distance),  water  in  locality, 
nature  of  country  (open,  hilly,  timbered,  etc.),  best  approach  to 
ruins,  describe  road  or  path  from  nearest  main  road,  on  knoll 
or  kopje,  view  from  ruins,  country  formation. 

Plan  of  ruin. — Elliptical,  circular,  or  angular,  with  outside  measure- 
ments. 

Walls. — State  whether  massive  and  symmetrical,  workmanship 
excellent  or  poor,  bonded  throughout  courses  or  inside  of  walls 
fiUed  in  promiscuously  with  rough  fragments  of  stone,  stone  used,  if 
foundations  are  on  rock,  courses  regular  or  irregular,  if  boulders 
utilised,  well-preserved  or  dilapidated,  width  of  bases,  heights,  out- 
side and  inside  measurements,  widths  of  tops,  walls  plumb  or 
battered  hack,  if  damaged  by  trees,  if  wall  debris  abundant, 

Ornamentation. — Herring-bone,  dentelle,  chevron,  check,  or 
sloping-block,  lengths,  heights  from  ground,  points  of  compass 
faced,  if  of  foreign  stone. 

Entrances. — Number,  points  of  compass  faced,  rounded  or  square, 
traces  of  steps  and  if  cemented,  pavement  of  entrance  passage, 
height  of  walls  on  each  side,  extent  of  entrance  passages  with  widths 
and  heights  of  walls  at  various  points,  whether  entrance  opens 
directly  into  the  interior  and  without  a  passage. 

Terraces. — If  present,  retaining  walls,  on  ground  or  rock  forma- 
tion, step-backs,  number,  plumb,  angular,  spaces  between,  if  wall 
has  outside  face  only,  character  of  inside  face  of  terraced  wall, 
workmanship,  size  of  blocks. 

Interior. — Height  of  soil  above  outside  level,  whether  it  has  silted 
in  naturally  or  been  deliberately  taken  there,  if  filled  in  with  stones, 
floor  on  bed-rock  or  cemented,  traces  of  divisional  walls,  number  of 
inclosures,  measurements  of  divisional  walls,  workmanship,  courses, 
decorative  patterns  on  walls,  steps,  cones,  rounded  buttresses, 
heights,  diameter  at  bases  and  summits,  signs  of  ancient  or  modem 
occupation,  traces  of  Kaffir  furnaces,  remains  of  circular  stone  or 
clay  buildings  on  floors. 

Exterior. — Debris  heaps,  situation,  extent,  finds,  metal,  pottery. 

Remains  or  traces  of  walls  or  foundations  outside  main  ruins, 
character  of  workmanship,  circular  foundations,  measurements, 
distances. 

Nearest  point  and  distance  to  gold  area,  ancient  workings 
(numerous  or  otherwise),  signs  of  crushings  near  river. 


* 


shod  viui  tjTt  noOa  sod  tnc 
ivo  OMwrw  of  ^oU  to  dke 
ia  IIk  Vioom  Red,  tbe 
tn  Clit  Barlicrton  dotncL  TIm  «as  at  a  tim 
WilMa  «y  Ml.  Toa  OriMme  lud  a  nal  ■&  on  a 
OM  MflC  M0  Ml  lower  dovn.  Mr.  H.  Orfvwefl,  nov  of 
and  Mr.  W.  Napier  (aam  Caiaael  Napio,  aM-C-X  vere  on 
U  Barbeitoa.  Mr.  Akxaader  Bog^  of  Bakwafo^  was  also  t£^ 
BtriMTtoo  St  that  time.  Subaeqacntly  Mr.  Neal  proqxcted  ezten- 
iifdjr  in  Itwaadand,  where  he  was  interested  in  the  Hancock 
Conccaiioo,  which  lies  between  Bigg's  Peak  and  Forbes*  Concessioa. 
He  discovered  cool  on  the  Lebombo  Flats,  on  what  is  now  the 
larfartil  Cooonsioa.  He  went  to  the  Rand  in  1887  and  prospected 
Nten^ely,  and  was  engaged  on  tbe  Mint  Mine  as  amalgamator, 
•nd  saw  the  Arst  deep  level  mine  on  the  Rand  pegged  off.  In 
itSy  he  eommenoed  pro»{)ecting  in  the  district  of  the  Murchison 
RtAge,  And  carried  it  on  for  seventeen  months ;  the  numerous  old 
workiniji  here  being  the  first  stimulant  to  his  naturally  inquiring 
nnd  rcurarrhinK  propensities. 

Ill  1H91  Mi.-Hhnt.  Neal  and  Exell  came  to  Salisbury,  and  discovered 
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the  Yellow  Jacket  property.  Mr.  Neal  was  the  first  to  discover  the 
Yellow  Jacket  Ruins,  and  was  Mr.  Bent's  host  when  that  gentleman 
visited  them.  In  1892  Messrs.  Neal  and  E.xell  made  the  first  return 
of  gold  with  dollies  in  the  Victoria  district,  and  this  was  from  the 
Natal  Reef.  Mr.  Neal  served  in  the  Zulu  War,  and  also  under 
Captain  Lendy  in  the  Matabele  disturbance  in  Victoria. 

In  1895  they  commenced  work  among  the  ancient  ruins  of 
Rhodesia,  and  discovered  great  quantities  of  ancient  gold  orna- 
ments. Professor  Bryce,  who  visited  Messrs.  Neal  and  Johnson 
when  they  were  exploring  Dhlo-dhlo  Ruins,  writes,  in  bis  Impnsiions 
of  South  Africa,  speaking  of  their  work,  "  So  far  ais  I  could  observe, 
all  due  care  was  being  used  by  the  gentleman  (Mr.  Neal)  in  charge 
of  the  exploration  work  at  Dhlo-dhlo." 


NOTE   L 

PROFESSOR   KEANE'S   "THE  GOLD   OF  OPHIR— 
WHENCE   BROUGHT  AND   BY   WHOM?" 


[Leading  article  London  Attming  Post,  September  241b,  1901,  on  the  Above 
papers  of  Professor  Keane.] 

"  In  the  current  number  of  Rkodesia,  the  weekly  paper  which  is 
devoted  to  the  affairs  of  the  immense  territory  associated  with  the 
name  of  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes,  Professor  A.  H.  Keane  concludes  the 
interesting  series  of  papers  on  'The  Gold  of  Ophir— Whence 
Brought  and  by  Whom  ? '  which  he  was  moved  to  write  by  the  claim 
recently  advanced  by  Dr.  Carl  Peters  that  he  had  found  evidence  in 
the  Zambesi  Valley  of  Egyptian  occupation  anterior  to  the  presence 
of  the  Phcenicians.  Probably  there  is  no  topographical  problem 
round  which  controversy  has  more  fiercely  raged  than  the  identity 
of  that  land  of  Ophir  whence  came  the  costly  treasures  that  found 
their  way  into  the  palaces  of  Solomon  and  David.  Geographers, 
archaeologists,  philologist*,  and  Biblical  critics  have  impartially  con- 

>uted  ti.  '  ^iriMrijj^^^^of   sugge«tions  offered  to  the 

"^CT  2.\  Hp^^^^Srieemed  that  the  discussion  was 

intern.  ini  and  unexpected  dis- 

covery •  •]<}.    Of  cour$e, 

it  woi.  ^x  Kmne  hai 


of 
^  ^Batdti^aan  in 


Axaba, 

if  itfeolkd  «ift  WIio^Vm,  *««  miiiiiiriiri  weptaa  Uiijui  Ae 
Lower  Zsmbes  and  the  Linyopo  IfiAnni,  MatafaiB,  and  Manira 
tbe  pan  at  "miaeh  Ae  pteaoQt  aaatMh  mad  stones 
«f  Havflili  ««R  Aqiped  to  the  czrifiaed  Inds  of  die  Red  Sea, 
fwbiblir  «oo4  OQ  the  aile  of  tfae  preseoc  SoC^a.  Bat 
at  aae  Ae  oonrtiMicw  irhicfa  IVaft—  Ke—e  bi  seacfaed  as  to  the 
ideolitjrof  Ifanc  bmom  pbecM^tmiatfmfhaio  die  ideotityof  the 

pacuJe  trbo  fint  minniifJ 
kndSf  not  aefdy  hundreds  but  diomuids  of  fears  before  the 
OfW^*?  Eca,  leads  us  into  still  more  fasrinaring  regions.  Not 
ooly  is  IH.  Cari  Pcters's  cUim  for  the  prioritj  of  the  Egypdans 
rejected  by  Professor  Keane,  but  a  strong  case  is  made  out  in 
support  of  the  contention  that  the  earliest  gold  workings  which 
are  foudd  scattered  throughout  so  large  an  area  of  Southern 
Rhodesia  are  the  remairu  of  an  occupation  by  South  Arabian 
Himyarites  nuuiy  centuries  before  the  Phoenicians  came  into  the 
tOfUHUy.  In  support  of  this  conclusion,  Professor  Keane  examines 
die  tridcoce  furnished  by  the  ruins  of  ancient  cities  and  fortresses 
to  Southern  Arabia,  which  have  in  modem  times  been  examined  by 
Bent  and  other  travellers,  and  compares  these  relics  of  a  bygone 
and  vanished  civilisation  with  the  ruins  which  are  scattered  through- 
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out  Southern  Rhodesia.  As  yet  the  fragments  of  script  found  at 
Zimbabye  afford  a  scanty  basis  on  which  to  build  conclusions  drawn 
from  the  language  employed  by  these  ancient  colonists,  but  such 
evidence  as  there  is  strongly  corroborates  Professor  Keane's  theory, 
and  we  may  hope  that  when  a  more  careful  examination  of  the 
ruins  is  made  additional  inscriptions  will  be  forthcoming  as  material 
[for  judgment.  Certainly  not  the  least  interesting  of  Professor 
Keane's  speculations  is  that  in  which,  by  a  careful  examination  of 
the  Malagasy  language,  he  reaches  the  conclusion  that  the  first 
colonists  of  our  modem  Rhodesia  made  Madagascar  a  halting  place 
on  their  journey  to  the  land  whence  they  obtained  their  gold  and 
silver  and  precious  stones.  Professor  Keane's  elaborate  and 
scholarly  study  has  given  a  new  impetus  and  a  new  orientation 
to  a  perennial  controversy.  No  one  can  ever  say  that  the  final 
word  has  been  spoken  in  any  discussion,  and  Professor  Keane  would 
certainly  not  claim  finality  for  his  judgment  in  a  matter  where  we 
may  hope  shortly  to  have  so  much  additional  evidence  at  our 
disposal.  But  he  has  rendered  service  which  the  scholar  and  the 
practical  man  of  affairs  will  alike  recognise  in  boldly  proclaiming 
that  if  Southern  Rhodesia  be  not  indeed  the  land  of  Ophir,  it  is 
yet  the  land  from  which  Ophir  drew  its  precious  treasures." 


INDEX 


Abd-er-Rachidt  Arab  writer  (1403), 
35» 

Aboloftii  3 ;  stone  ramparts  of,  17, 133, 
134,  191 

Agatharcides  on  wealth  of  Salxeans 
in  gol<I,  23 

Ages  of  Zimbabwes,  109-18,  161 

Alan  Wilsoa  Memorial  al  Zimbabwe, 
307 

Almaqoah  (the  star  Venus,  Sahxan 
goddess),  22,  33 

Amaswazie  invasion  of  Matabelcland, 
6,  121,  278,  279 

Ancient  ag;riculture,  208,  209,  357 

Ancient  aqueducts,  359,  360,  364 

Ancient  architecture,  36,  37 ;  Pre- 
Islamic,  39,  159;  bastard  period, 
ti4;  treatise  on,  158-89;  origin  of, 
160,  161 ;  state  of  ruins,  ]6i ;  dilapi- 
dations, l6i-T  ;  degree  of  durabilily, 
163  ;  first-period  buildings  more  per- 
manent, 163 ;  periods  or  contem- 
poraneous types  of  architecture  and 
construction:  which?  164-8;  first 
period,  1 68,  169;  second  period, 
169-71  ;  third  period,  171  ;  fourth 
or  decadent  perio<l,  171  ;  location, 
173;  building  materials,  172,  173; 
worknianship,  173,  174;  cement,  174; 
tools,  174-0;  approaches  and  en- 
trances, 176-8  ;  inclosurcs  and  court- 
)'ards,  178,  179 ;  cones,  conical 
buttresses,  and  platforms,  179,  180 ; 
cellars,  iSi  ;  drains,  181,  182 ;  in- 
complete buildings,  1 82  ;  buildings 
never  roofed,  1S3,  184;  ornamcnta- 
tion,  184-9;  Dentelle  patt^ 
Chevron  pattern,  184,  1851 
bone  pattern,  185 :  Slonii 
pattern,  185 ;  Check  | 
position  of  omameni:i 
absence  of  ornamentation,  iM, 
other  decorations,  189. 
description  of  each  rain 


Ancient  architecture  in  Inyanga 
district,  3SO-2,  358,  359,  361-4; 
theories  as  lo  builders,  352 

Ancient  architecture  in  Mount  Fura 
district,  366 

Ancient  burials,  97-1 12 ;  no  evidences 
of  embalming,  98 ;  or  of  cremation, 
99  ;  ancients  no  "mere  garrison,"  99, 
100;  methods  of  burial,  I0O-6; 
number  of  skeletal  remains  discovered, 
103;  unburied  ancients,  102;  ancient 
giant,  105 ;  child's  remains,  230 ; 
"finds"  with  ancient  remains,  su 
Chapter  xL 

Ancient  clothing,  surmise  as  to,  108 

Ancient  copper  -  mining  in  Upper 
Kafukwe,  48 ;  in  Tati  district,  near 
Mtirchison  Range, in  Sabi  and  Loma- 
gunda  Districis,  Note  C  in  Appendix; 
description  of  ancient  copper-working, 
Note  B  in  Appendix 

Ancient  diamond -working  (conjee* 

tured)  in  Orange  River  Colony,  47 
Ancient  gold-mining,  55-66;  at 
Bonsor  Nline,  40 ;  in  Murchiaon 
Range  district,  48 ;  at  Killarney, 
Surprise,  Globe,  and  Phoenix  Mines, 
« ;  Dr.  Sauer  on,  56 ;  Mr.  Walter 
Currie  on,  56 ;  in  Bulawayo  town- 
ship, 57  ;  Mr.  Maund  on,  59 ;  aban- 
donment, 61-3  ;  ancient  tools,  63  ; 
methods  of  mining,  64  ;  a  sovereign 
venture,  64;  ancient  workings  men 
tioncd,  67-76 :  Bold-crushing,  smell 
ing,  mortar  hole«,  crucible*,  and 
furnaces,  77-96;  Mr.  J.  Hay* 
>nd  on,  58,  165  ;  Mr.  Telford 
on,  65,  66;  i,metting<i|>«r«- 
y  fijufi.l  ill  r.ipitnl  t'lwn 
'  in  irunKil, 
>>0  !     d^brin 
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land,  57 ;  patent  evidences  of,  58 ;  in 
Umfuli,  \iazoc,  Umnyati,  Selukwc, 
Filabusi,  58 

AodcQt  g^old  output,  Mr.  Maund  on, 
59 ;  Mr.  Swan  on,  59  ;  Mr.  j.  Hays 
Mamuioni]  on,  59;  immense  amounl,. 
61  ;  Mr.  Telford  Edwards  on,  65,  66 

Aodent  gold  oni&meots,  mostly 
found  in  first -pericxl  ruins,  89,  91 ; 
less  in  second-period  ruins,  89,  91, 
166, 167  :  goldsmiths,  89-96 ;  amount 
discovered,  91  ;  estimated  value,  91  ; 
gold  relics  lost,  9a  ;  gold  wire,  93  ; 
gold  bangles,  93 ;  b^ten  gold,  95, 
313;  gold  tacks,  95,  313;  gold 
ferrules,  95,  313  (  gold  plating,  96, 
313  ;  goldsmiths'  tools,  96  ;  wo^te  of 
gold,  88,  106 ;  found  with  remains, 
106  ;  baby's  gold  bangles,  230  :  sun 
image,  313.  See  lists  of  ancient  gold 
ornftiHcnls  (Chapter  xi.) 

Ancient  hammers  and  crushing - 
stones,  78,  79,  Note  A  in  Appendix 

Ancient  iron  workings,  175,  237, 
2  j8,  246,  252 

Ancient  main  roads:  Matoppa-Zim- 
babwc-Sofala  Road,  51,  82  ;  Garama- 
puui,  347,  348  ;  UmzingwanJ,  343  ; 
Nl'Tendele,  340 

"Ancient  Ruin"  defined,  16,  158 
Ancient    Ruins,    areas    of    different 

period  ruins,  45,  51,  164,  165 
Ancient     Ruins,     descriptions    and 
locations  of — 

Bala-bala,  27 r,  272 

"  Baden-rowell,"  or  Wedia,  261-2 

Bambarari,  348 

Baobab  Kop,  329 

"B.-P.",335 
Bembezwaan,  323 
Bili.  331 

Bochwa,  253,  253 
Bochwa,  Little,  253 
Bulalema»  333 
Burangwe,  244 
Check,  234-7 
Chilonga,  340 
Chipadzi,  346 
Choko,  295,  296 
Christmas  Reef,  334 
Chugwa,  334 
Chum,  300-3 
Copper,  320,  321 
Daka,  332 
Dawney,    332 
Dechow,  336 
Dc6ance,  267-9 
Dhlo-dhlo,  273-90 


Ancient  Ruins— 

Ensindi,  30S,  309 

Escepwe,  356,  257 

Escepwe,  Little,  257 

Esscngwe,  254.  255 

Esscncwe,  Little,  255 

Evans  Store,  266,  267 

Fig-tree,  333 

Garamputzi,  chain  of,  347,  348 

Catling  Hill,  335 

Golulu,  305,  306 

Golulu,  Little,  No.  1,  306.  307 

Golulu,  Little,  Na  2,  240 

Combo's  No.  1,  240 

Gombo's  No.  2,  240 

Gwadalowayo,  335 

IhuTzi,  244,  245 

Impankft,  294,  295 

Impakwe,  338 

Ingangase,  370,  271 

Inyota,  346 

Inyanga  District,  351-65 

Isiknombo,  237-9 

Jombi  324,  325 

Khami,  310-26 

Khami,  Lower,  333 

Kulukulu,  334 

Lipokoli,  328 

Lobela,  3^6 

Lotsani-Ltmpopw,  329 

Longwe,  Lower,  318,  319 

Longwe,  Upper,  319,  320 

Lumcni,  304,  305 

Lundi,  340-2 

Lundi,  Lower,  343 

Mabetsa,  342 

Macloutsie,  328 

Madoutsie-Lotiakana,  328 

Masunda,  334 

Matoppos,  North,  333 

Melsetter,  343 

Mateme,  340 

Meewee,  307,  308 

M'Badzulu,  334 

Mount  Fura  district,  367-9 

Molendula,  241,  242 

Mombo,  Mambo,  or  Mamba,  i« 

Thabas  Imamba 
Morvcn.  331,  332 
M'Popoti,  359,  260 
M'Popctti,  Little,  260,  261 
M'Tendele,  337-9 
M'Tdegwe,  310-14 
M'Telegwe,  Little,  322,  323 
MuUins ,  331 
Mudneiero,  296-9 
Mundie,  246-50 
M'Wele,  262 
M'Wcle  Tributary,  263 
N'Natali.  290-3 
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Ancient  Ruiaa— 

Nuanetsi,  250,  251 
Nuanetsi,  Little,  251 
Onave,  348 
Panda-ina-tenka,  33a 
Poi^,  331 
Posti,  34S 
Regina,  335 
Sebakwe-Umnyatj,  324 
Selkirk,  339 
Semalali,  327 
Sesinga,  245 
Shashi,  328 

Shanghani,  Lower,  33a 
Shebona,  335 
Sinanombi,  335 
Sovereign  Na  i,  334 
Sovereign  No.  2,  344,  345 
"Stone  Door,"  348,  349 
Tagali.  325.  326 
Tali,  327 

Thabas  Imamba,  314-7 
Thabas  I'Hau,  317,  318 
Tallica,  334 
Tul),  303,  304 
Umnukwana,  227-33 
Umnukwana,  Little,  233,  334 
Unmyati,  340 
Umrongwe,  334 
Umsinibetse,  334 
Umvunga,  321 
Uinvunga,  Little,  321,  322 
Umtelekwe,  326 
Umtelekwe  (Sabi),  343 
Umvutcha,  333 
Umzingwani,  chain  of,  34a 

t    Unnamed    (M'Paleni    district), 
242-4 
„  (East  Belingwe),  237. 

258 
,,  (Filabusi),  269,  270 

,,  (Matabeleland),  336 

,,  (Ma&honaland),  349 

,,  (Mazoc),  347 


(,  ( Makombi),  368 

,,         (Portuguese  Territory), 

.„  .    .       ,     ^9.  50.  53 

Wainxi,  346 
Wankic,  332 
Watoba,  237 
Wedra,  or  "Baden-Powell,"  a6i, 

362 
Wheel  of  Fortune,  264-6 
Yellow  Jacket,  345 
Zecri  Riv^r.  350 
Zimbabu 
Zimbabw' 


Arabs  (early  writers),  legends  connect- 
ing Rhodesia  with  "  Ophir,"  30  ;  on 
Mononiotapa,  46 ;  on  gold  from 
Sofala,  54 ;  on  vines  in  Monomotapa, 
352 
Arabs  (modem)  in  Rhodesia,  19a 
Aristeas  on  wealth  of  Saboeans  in 
gold,  23 

Baines,  Thomas,  early  explorer  of 
Zimbabwe,  4  :  sketch  of  career,  7  ; 
picture  of  Kaffir  sacrifice  at  Zim- 
babwe, 131  ;  explores  Zimbabwe, 
194;  his  sketches,  Note  I,  Appendix 

Baobab  trees  in  ruins,  115,  116 

Barbosa,  Ourate,  on  Monomotapa, 
122,  192  ;  on  gold  in  Monomotapa, 
124 

Barotsi,  former  occupiers  of  Southern 
Rhodesia,  3,  123,  134 

Bent,  J.  Theodore,  discoveries  at 
Zimbabwe,  9 ;  sketch  of  career,  1 1  ; 
two  errors  corrected,  84,  85 ;  ingot 
mould,  88 ;  on  ancient  burials,  99 ; 
on  orientation  of  ruins,  J  09,  161, 
204;  on  Makalangas,  125;  on 
Makalanga  or  Mashona  religion, 
130;  on  Kaffir  sacrifice,  131  ;  on 
position  of  entrances,  176  ;  on  deri- 
vation of  Zimbabwe,  190 ;  list  of 
relics  found  at  Zimbabwe,  141-3 ; 
abandoned  theory  of  Persian  occupa- 
tion, 159;  on  periods,  166,  201  ;  on 
rounded  entrances,  168  ;  on  circular 
niins,  J71  ;  explores  Zimbabwe,  195 

Betyli  (sacred  stones)  found  at  Inja- 
kafura,  25  ;  derivation  of,  25  ;  found 
in  ruins,  38  ;  found  by  Mr.  Bent, 
see  Chnptef  xi. 

Birds,  soapstone,  39  :  Mons.  Naville's 
opinion,  23  ;  Herr  Brush's  opinion, 
23 ;  Mr.  Bent's  opinion,  23 ;  Mr. 
Rider  Haggard's  opinion,  41  ;  Mr. 
Wilmot's  opinion,  42  ;  discovered  by 
Sir  John  Willoughby,  140;  by  Mr. 
Bent,  141 

Blow-pipes,  ancient,  8^,  87.  Stt 
Chapter  xi.  and  ilescripuona  of  each 
ruin 

Blow-pipes,  Makalanga  and  Barot- 
si, S4,  85,  S7 

British  South  Africa  Company,  1, 

14.   9I1    "21 

Brugsch,  Herr,  Egyptologist,  23,  185 

Professor,  visiti  and   writes 

■-'""<  in  Rh<ideiia,  6  i  on  ancient 
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UAffie  between   Red  S«ft  and  S.E. 
Africa,  a8  ;  cited.  34  ;  on  absence  of 
Islamic  character  in  ruins,  159 
Bnlawmjo,  development  of,  2 ;  ancient 
eold-working  in,   $7 ;    museum,   sm 
Chapter  xi.,  **  Relics  and  Finds  " 
Barwb,  Kaffir,  loi,  103,  io7i  <o8. 138 
BarnlMun,  Mr.,  di»:overs  ancient  gold 
orajunents,  91,  207 

Campbell,    Mr.    J.,    ditcoven   gold 

relics.  91 
Cannon  (Portuguese)  found  at  Dhlo- 

dhlA,   6 

Carnegie,  Rev.  D.,  52 

Cattle  of  Ancients,  surmise  as  to,  5a, 
■55 

Cazembe,  Linng^lone  visits,  193 ; 
Dr.  Lacerda  mentions,  194 ;  sup- 
posed to  be  one  of  the  Abolosi  races, 
191  ;  conjectured  Roman  expedition 
to,  112 

Chicago  Gaika  mine,  Portuguese  fort 

near,  6 
China,  "  finds  "  of,  153,  226 
Cbipiez  and  Perrot,  authors  of  wrorks 

on  Phoenician  art,  cited,  41,  4a,  99, 

184,  185 
Clark,  Mr.  Jefferson,  7 
"Clay  Zimbabwe,"  Note  D.  Appendix 
Clermont- Ganneau,  116 
Colombas,       Christopher,      located 

"Ophir"  in  West  Indies,  34 
Cones  and  conical  buttresses,  39; 

in  Arabia,   39 ;    at  Byblos,   39 ;    in 

Rhodesia,  169,  179,  180 
Condor,  Major  (author  of  Beik  oftd 

Moab),  4,  5,  341 
Copp>er  ingots,  128,  153,  154 
Copper- workings.    See  Notes  B  and  C 

in  Appendix 
Cmcibles,  ancient,  85,  87,  88,  and 

"  fimJs''  in  Chapter  xi. 
Cryptog^ram,  alleged,  at  Zimbabwe, 

2i>6  ;  at  Inyanga,  364 
Curtie,  M.E.,  Mr.  Walter,  on  ancient 

gold-workings,  56 

De  Barros,  ti2,  120,  122  ;  on  gold  in 
Mononiotaptt,  124;  on  religion  in 
Monomotapa,  130 ;  mentions  Zim- 
babwe, 191 ;  on  Moguedchou  Arabs 
and  Inyanga,  352 


Dentelle  pattern,  st*  Ancient  archi* 

tecture 
Dhlo   dhlo   Ruins,  6,  37;  probably 

capital  town  for  Insita  district,  81  ; 

conjectured  eold-smelting  centre,  $4 ; 

Eoapstone    beam     found    at,     144; 

Messrs.  Neat  and  Johnson's  "finds" 

at,  144-7  ;  description  of,  273-90 

Earthquake,  Arab  tradition  concern- 
ang,  162,  207 

Edwards,  Mr.  Telford,  on  ancient 

output   of    gold    in    Rhodesia,    29 ; 

describes  Inyanga  Ruins,  3S3-6o 
Egyptian  arciueology  and  andent 

rums  in  Rhodesia,  5,  44 
Egyptian  emblem  found  by  Dr.  Peters, 

143;    Dr.   Flinders  Pelrie's   opinion 

concerning,     143,     144;     Professor 

Keane's  opinion,  144 
Ethiopia,  SoCala  and  Monomotapa  so 

styled  by  earliest  writeri,  54 
Ezekiel  (Prophet)  refers  to  wealth  of 

Sabicons  in  gold,  23 

Pigs,  wild,  growing  near  many  ruins, 
1 16,  352.     Ste  descriptions  of  ruins 

Foster,  Professor  C  le  Nere,  od 

derivation  of  Injakafura,  39 

''Fnko-ya-Nebandge,"   description 

and  n-itive  account  of,  155-7 
Fura,  Mount  (Rhodesia),  30;  gold 
mines  of,  35  ;  description  of  ruins  at, 
365-7.  See  Injakainra 
Furnaces,  ancient  gold-smelting,  82; 
described,  86 ;  flux,  85  ;  linings  of, 
88 ;  different  to  MakaUnga  and 
Barotsi  iron-  and  copper-smeltinz 
furnaces,  82,  83;  Dr.  Schlichter^ 
error  regarding,  83 ;  Mr.  Bent's 
error  regarding,  83 ;  at  Mundie 
Ruins,  85,  249 ;  »^  Zimbabwe,  2o6 

Garamaputzi  chain  of  ruins,  347,  348 

Geographical  Society,  Royal,  re- 
ferences to  ruins  in  Rhodesia,  24 

Gerard  on  nauraghes  in  Sardinia, 
quoted,  37 

Gifford,  The  Hon.  Maurice,  7,  105, 
303 

Glaser,  Herr,  decipherer  of  Himya- 
ritic  inscriptions,  24 

Gold-mining  development  in  Rho- 
desia, 3 

Gold  -  mining.  See  Andent  gold  * 
mining 
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Gold  oraaments.    Sit  Ancient  gold 

omaiiieots 
Gold  wire  woven  with  cloth,  107 ; 

Livio    Sanulo    on,    107 ;    found    at 

M'Telegwa  Ruins,  107 
Great  Zimbabwe,  see  Zimbabwe 

Hag:gard,  Mr.  Rider,  qtioted,  3,  41 

Hammond,  Mr.  John  Hays,  on 
ancient  gold  outpul  in  Rhodesia,  38, 
59 ;  on  bounrtaxics  of  Rhodesian 
gold-belt,  45  ;  on  ancient  periods, 
64,  165 

Herring-bone  pattern,  su  Ancient 
architecture 

Himyarites  (.see  also  Sabteans),  24; 
connection  with  South-East  A&ica, 
*4»44 

Holnb,  Dr.  Emil,  cited,  4,  6 ;  de- 
scribes ruins,  327,  328 

Hova,  find  at  Mount,  Note  E  in 
Appendix 

Hnet  connects  Rhodesia  with  "Ophir," 
32 

Indian  "Ophir,"  theory  of,  26,  27. 
See  Note  G,  Appendix 

Ingot  moulds  (soapstone),  39,  88, 
141  ;  from  Katanga,  US,  128,  142 

Injakafura,  derivation,  39 ;  Dr.  Peters' 
"finds"  at,  143,  144-  ^^1  Pan, 
Mount 

Inyanga  Ruins,  49,  53;  architecture 
and  <lcscriptions,  350-65 

Iron  bells,  doable,  i43i  233 

Iron  -  workings,  ue  Ancient  iron- 
workings 

Iron  tools  of  ancients,  174,  175 

Isaiuba  raune-stones,  described,  79, 
80;  Kamr  modification  of.  So;  found 
at  Zimbabwe,  140;  found  elsewhere, 
153,  268 

Ivory,  African,  export  of  ancient  and 
modern,  26,  30  ;  Lo  'Bengula's,  52 } 
stylo,  151;  cylinders,  151;  beads, 
146 

Jesuit  missionaries  in  Rhodesia 
(1560-1750),  5,  6,  40;  relics  found 
at  Dhlo-dhlo,  146,  M?  5  stone  cross 
at  Khami,  162  (see  also  Khami) ; 
refer  lo  Zimbabwe,  192  ;  murder  of 
Father  Siiveira,  192;  missionary 
provinces  in  Monomolapa,  193 ;  re- 
ferences, 278,  288 


Johnson,    Mr.    George,    su    Neal 

and  Johnson 
Jonson,    Ben,   located    "Ophir"    in 

Peru,  34 

Keane,  Professor  A.  H.,  supports 
theory  of  original  builders  of  ruins 
being  Sabeco- Arabians,  44;  on  Egj'p- 
tian  relic  found  by  Dr.  Peters,  144 ; 
his  conclusions  as  to  the  gold  of 
"Ophir"  having  been  brougnt  from 
I^odesia,  see  Preface ;  article  on 
Professor  Kcanc's  conclusions,  set 
Note  L,  Appendix 

Khami  Ruins,  capital  town  for  Bula- 
wayo  district,  St  ;  Messrs.  Neal  and 
Johnson's  "finds"  at,  151,  152; 
description  of,  210-26;  stone  cross 
at,  162,  219 

"  King  Solomon's  Road,"  51 

Land  of  Ophir,  sa  Ophir 

Leech,  Mr.  Frank,  discovers  gold 
relics,  91 

Lemons,  wild,  in  Mazoe,  tt6,  352 

Livingstone,  David,  explorer,  dis- 
covers Victoria  Falls,  1  ;  reports  u 
to  ruins,  4,  5 ;  Zambesi  expedition, 
9  -,  writes  of  Zimbaoes,  193 

Lo  'Bengula,  king  of  Matabeleland,  2, 
3  ;  his  ivory,  52  ;  protects  ruins,  121 

Mahobohobo  tree,  116 

Makalimga  race,  3, 6;  stone  builders, 
17,  128,  129  171  {  Semitic  traces, 
114,  115;  gold-washing,  39;  quartz- 
mining.  Note  F  in  Appendix  ;  called 
Ethiopians,  54 ;  play  "  Isafulja," 
80 ;  iron  and  copper  miners  and 
smelters,  83-5 ;  iron-smelting  furnaces 
at  Zimbabwe,  206 ;  follow  ancient 
patterns,  87,  bartered  gold  for  copper, 
107;  burials,  107,  108,138,  139; 
Dos  Santos' references  to,  122 ;  present 
conditions,  123-5:  hopes  for,  125; 
impressions  of  ancienu  upon.  126- 
34;  in  dynastic  names,  128;  in 
totems,  129;  in  Doorah,  129,  131; 
in  food  iKJIndt  129:  in  pillow* 
in  stone  buUdingi, 

la^^^^^BOt  129,  130.  365; 

ic,  lai  \ 
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Peters,  Dr.  Karl,  archaeologist  and 
explorer,  visits  Rhodesia,  25  ;  as  to 
original  builders,  44 ;  locates  Ophir" 
in  ftlount  Fura  district,  39 ;  discovers 
Egyptian  emblem  in  N.E.  Mashona- 
land,  143;  relics  found  by,  143,  144; 
visits  Mount  Fuia  district,  36b 

Phalli,  39 ;  found  at  Zimbabwe,  140, 
143 ;  at  Mount  Fura,  143 ;  else- 
where, 152 

Phallic  emblems,  38,  39,  42,  141-4 

Phillips,  Mr.  G.,  writer  on  Rhodesian 
ruins,  4,  6 ;  paper  on  Zimbabwe, 
195  ;  describes  ruins,  327 

Phcrnicians,  origin,  21  :  settle  on 
Mediterranean,  21 ;  their  colonics, 
21 ,  22  ;  mining  in  British  Isles,  22  ; 
voyages,  29 ;  Hiram's  gold  for  Solo- 
mon s  temple,  29 ;  theory  of  their 
occupation  of  Rhodesia,  35-9 ;  wor- 
ship, 37 ;  cylinder  and  rosettes,  38, 
I41,  147,  149;  bird  images  found  at 
Zimbabwe,  38,  39,  41,  141  ;  ancient 
historians  describe  Phoenician  mining, 
56 ;  Job's  references  to  Phrenician 
mining,  56 ;  occupancy  of  Rhodesia 
for  gold,  60 ;  gold  purveyors,  90 ; 
enterprise,  Note  H  in  Appendix 

Phceniciaiu  and  Hebrews,  relation- 
ship, 42 ;  connection  according  to 
Scriptures,  42-4 

Poaseit,  Mr.  Harry,  mentions  Kafiir 
sacrifices  at  Zimbabwe,  131 ;  dis- 
covered soapstone  cylinder,  141 ;  dis- 
covered "  Fuko-ya-Nebandge,"  1 57-7 ; 
explores  Zimbabwe,  194 

Portuguese  (1560-1750),  forts,  17,40, 
48  ;  slight  hold  of  country,  39,  40 

Pottery  discovered  {ste  Chapter  xi.), 

IS4 
Poot,  land  of,  23 


Rawlinson,     Professor,    author    of 

Phanicia,  quoted,  29,  56,   95,    1 05, 

I8s 
Reed,  Rev.  G.  CuUen,  of  Bulalema, 

on  Makalangas  in  BuUlema,  134-9 ; 

derivation    of  Zimbabwe,    191 :    of 

Monomotapa,  134,  135 
Relics  and  "  finds,"  see  Chapter  xi. 
Regtna  Ruins,  "f-'-"-'    ":? 
Rhapta,  Saba 

East  Africa.,  .i^,  _,-  , 

Road  -  protectinsr  fort*  "^ 

chains  of,  340, 


Roman   expedition  to  As^ixymba, 

1 1 2  ;  I>e  Barros'  theory  concerning, 
1 12  ;  no  present  local  proof,  135 
Roman  coin  found  near  Umtali,  143 

Saba,  old  name  for  Monomotapa,  25, 
191  {see  also  Massaba) ;  Isaiah's 
references  to  people  of  Saba  in 
Arabia,  105 ;  ancient  historians' 
references,   105 

Sabi  (Sab«,  Sabia]  River  in  Rho- 
desia, 24,  25,  no,  III,  190 

SabaeO' Arabians  (or  Himyarites)  of 
Yemen,  21  ;  their  capital,  Marib, 
21  ;  similarity  between  temple  at 
Marib  and  temple  at  Zimbabwe,  22, 
23.  36 ;  rich  in  gold,  23,  25 ;  rela- 
tions toSouth-East  Africa,  24 ;  theory 
of  occupation  of  Rhodesia  by,  21- 
35 ;  pur\"eyed  gold  to  Phoenicbns, 
36 ;  Professor  Keane's  conclusions, 
44  ;  their  occupancy  of  Rhodesia  for 
gold,  60;  Isaiah's  references  to,  105; 
ancient  historians'  references  to,  105; 
period  of  Sabsean  enterprise,  III; 
practices  in  Ethiopia,  114 

Santos,  Dos  (1570),  46,  131,  352 
Sannto-Livio  (1581),  on  clothing  of 
people  of  Monomotapa,  107 ;  men- 
lions  Zimbabwe,  192 
Sauer,  Dr.  Hans,  on  ancient  work- 
ings, 56;  "finds"  at  Regioa  Ruins, 
152 

Schlichter,  Dr.  Henry,  antiquarian, 
writer  on  ruins  in  Rhodesia,  4,  6 ; 
sketch  of  career,  13  ;  on  relations  of 
Sabxansand  S.E.  Afnc'1,24;  "Ophir" 
not  in  India,  27  ;  "Ophir"  in  S.E. 
Africa,  32  ;  ancient  gold-smelting  at 
Dhlo-dhio,  83,  84;  on  age  of  Zim- 
babwe, no;  on  ages  of  other  ruins, 
161 ;  explores  Zimbabwe,  195 ;  on 
Inyanga  Ruins,  350-2 

SeloflS,  Mr.  F.  C,  African  big  game 
hunter  in  Rhodesia,  3,  4,  6,  63  ;  on 
soapstone  ingot  moulds,  88 ;  on  de- 
cadence of  Makslsngas,  124,  135; 
ancient  impressions  on  Makalanga, 
128 ;  Maahonss  have  blood  of  the 
ancient  Baal  worshippers,  130;  on 
Mashonxsand  ancient  ruins,  133, 133; 
derivation  of  Zimbabwe,  191 
Sheba,  Bilkis,  Queen  of,  22,  365 
Sloping  block  pattern.  See  Archi- 
tecture 

•^tone  ['*(  Cliaptei  xi,  for  relict 
"  fin. It"),    cylinder,    38,    141  ; 
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105 
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Vielprift  Falla,  i,  9;  discovery  and 

mcaiOfaBenU,  1 
Vioea,  wild,  neur  many  nuns,  116, 

2*4.  352 
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tion,  190, 191 ;  eaniect  cefefeaeca  1 
191-4;  ezplorcts  o^  194-^:  Bti: 
UoD,  196,  197;   period,  197,  1981 
extent,  198 :  tmportanoe,  t9S-aoo{ 
oniameoution,    200 ;     the 
described,  aoi,  102 :  Valley  of  Ra 
described,  aoa ;  Acropolis  dcscribe4ij 
*o3;   moooiithi,  aoj,  *04: 
towen,  butuesses,  204,  905;  M*p-I 
ctooe  qnarry,  «>$ ;  cryptogram,  aoo  t] 
gold  (wnaces,  3o6 ;  native  iamaoeS|| 
ao6;  cavesi,  ao6;  earthqiuke,  307  [ 
Jesuit  chapel,  ao7 ;   parallel   walls,  I 
207 ;    roofed    passages,    207 ;    Alaal 
Wilson  memorial,    207 ;   niins  aad^| 
gold<reeb,  208,  209 
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Messrs.  Methuen's  Announcements 


Illustrated  Books  and   Books  for 
Children 

THE  BROTHERS  DALZIEL;  beinp  a  Record  of  Fifty  Years 
of  their  Work,  1840-1S90.  With  150  Illustraiions  after  Pictures  by 
Lord  LKtGHTON,  P.R.A.,  Sir  J.  E.  MiLl.Als,  Bart.,  P.R.A.,  Sir  E. 
J.  PovvTER,  P. R.A.,  HoLMAN  Hi'ST,  Dantk  G.  Rossbtti,  Sir 
John  Tenniel,  John  RusKiN,  and  many  others.    Qwirio,    ju.Mrt, 

THE  ESSAYS  OF  ELIA.  By  CHARLES  Lamb.  With  over 
too  Illustrations  by  A.  Garth  Jones,  and  an  Introduction  by  E. 
V.  Lucas.     Demy  Svo,     \Oi,  6J. 

ThU  is  probably  the  most  beautiful  edition  of  Ijimb's  Eiuiys  ihal  h»«  rvcr  bem 
publithed.  The  illustrations  diiplay  the  most  remArkable  sympaiby,  intight,  and 
vkill,  and  the  introduction  it  by  a  critic  whoie  kjiowtedgc  of  Lainb  t>  tmrivalledi 

THE   VISIT   TO   LONDON.     Described  in  verse  by  E.  V. 

Lucas,  and  in  coloured  pictures  by  F,  D.  Bedford.     Small  4/*. 

6s. 

Th\i  charm'inc  hooV.  de«cribet  the  introduction  ofa  country  child  to  the  delights  and 

tights  of  Londoti.     It  i*  the  re^ialt  of  a  wcll-lcnown  partnership  between  author  and 

artiai. 

trbc  Xitt(c  3t3Iuc  JSoolis  for  Cbil&reii 

Edited  by  E.  V.  LucAS 
lUuilrated.  Square  Fca/>,  Stv.  2S.  dil. 
Messrs.  Msthctkn  have  in  preparation  a  series  of  children's  books 
under  the  above  general  title.  The  aim  of  the  editor  is  to  gel  entertaining 
Or  exciting  stories  about  normal  children,  the  moral  of  which  is  implied 
rather  than  expressed.  The  books  will  be  reproduced  in  a  somewhat 
UDUSvial  form,  which  will  have  a  certain  charm  of  its  own.  The  first  three 
volumes  arranged  are : 

I.  THE  CASTAWAYS  OF  MEADOW  BANK.     By  T.  CoBB. 

z.  THE  BEECHNUT  BOOK.  By  Jacob  Abbott.  Edited  by 
E.  V.  Lucas. 

3.  THE  AIR  GUN  :  or,  How  the  Mastermans  and  Dobson  Major 
nearly  lost  their  Holidays.     By  T.  Hilbkrt. 


History 


CROMWELL'S  ARMY:  A  Histoid  of  the  English  Soldier 
during  the  Civil  Wars,  the  ComTnonwealth,  and  the  Protectorate. 
By  C.  H.  Firth,  M.A.     Cr<ntm  Svo.     "js.  6d. 

An  elaborate  study  and  description  of  Cromwell's  anpy  bv  »lilch  the  victory  of  the 
Parliament  wa.>  secured.  The  'New  Model"  is  deM;ribed  in  minute  detail,  and 
the  author,  who  is  one  of  the  mo«t  disiingimhed  historians  of  the  day,  haa  made 
great  luc  of  unpublikhed  tta. 
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ANNALS  OF  CHRIST'S  HOSPITAL.    By  E.  H.  Pearce,  M.A. 
With  numerous  illustrations.     Demy  ivo.     Js.  6d. 

A  HISTORY  OF  RUSSIA  FROM  PETER  THE  GREAT 
TO  ALEX-\NDER  II.  By  \V,  R.  MoRFn.L,  Jesus  College, 
Oxford.  Crown  Svo.  Js.  6J. 
This  history,  by  the  most  distinguished  authority  in  England,  ii  founded  on  a  study 
of  original  documents,  and  though  tiecei&ai-jty  brief,  if  the  tnost  compreheruive 
lUUTadve  ta  exiMence.  Considerable  attention  has  Men  paid  lo  (he  social  and 
literary  development  oftliv  counlr)-,  amJ  the  recent  expansion  of  Russia  in  Asia. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  POLICE  IN  ENGLAND.  By 
Captain  Mklyh.i.k  Lee.  Crown  Stv.  Js.  dd. 
This  highly  interesting  book  is  the  first  historj'  of  the  police  force  from  its  firtt 
bcgirmiDK  to  its  present  development.  Written  as  it  is  by  an  author  of  competent 
historicarand  leeal  qualifications,  it  will  be  indispciuable  to  every  magistrate  and 
to  aJI  who  are  iiidirectly  interested  in  the  police  force, 

A    HISTORY    OF    ENGLISH    LITERATURE:    From    its 
Beginning  to  Tennyson.     By  L.  Engei..     Dtmy  %vo.     "js,  6d. 

A   HISTORY   OF   THE   BRITISH    IN   INDIA.      By  A.  D. 
INNBS,  M.A.     With  Maps  and  Plans.     Crown  &v«.     "jt.  M. 


Biography 


THE  LIFE  OF  ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON.  ByGRAHANf 
Balfour.  Two  Volumes.  Demy  Sivo.  2St.  w<?A 
This  highly  interesting  biography  has  been  entnisted  by  Mr.  Sleventon't  family  to 
his  cousin^  Mr.  Balfour,  and  all  available  materials  haA-e  been  placed  at  bis  dis- 
pocal._  The  book  is  rich  in  unpublished  Mss.  and  letters,  diaries  of  travel, 
ramiitiscencet  of  friends,  and  a  valuable  fragment  of  autobiography.  It  also  cOn- 
tkiiu  a  complete  bibliography  of  all  Stevenioo'i  work.  This  biocrapby  of  one  oT 
ibc  most  attractive  and  sympathetic  prrsonalities  in  English  literature  should 
possess  a  most  fascinating  inicreitt.  The  book  will  be  uniform  with  The  Edinburgh 
Edition. 

THE  LIFE  OF  FRANQOIS  DE  FENELON.     By  ViscoUNT 
St.  CVRES.     With  8  Portraits.     Demy  Svo.     los.  6J. 
This  biography  hu  engaged  the  author  for  many  year\  and  the  book  is  not  oiJy  the 
■ludy  of  on  interesting  personality,  but  an  important  contribulioa  to  the  hiitory  of 
the  period. 

THE  CONVERSATIONS  OF  JAMES  NORTHCOTE,  R.A. 
AND  JAMES  WARD.  Edited  by  Ernkst  Flktchee.  With  many 
Portraits.  Demy  ivo,  lOJ.  6d. 
Tbii  highly  interesting,  racy,  and  ^itimulating  book,  cnnl«in«  bilherlo  unpublished 
utterances  t>f  Norlhcote  during  a  period  of  twenly-oiic  years.  There  are  inany 
remiiiiaceooa  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  much  advice  to  young  painlen,  and  many 
nfercucm  lo  tbe  great  artiiu  and  great  figures  of  the  ifay. 
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Theology 


REGNUM  DEI.  THE  Bampton  Lectures  of  1901,  By  A. 
Robertson,  D.D.,  Principal  of  King's  College,  London.  Dtmy 
8zw.  \2J.  td.  net. 
This  book  U  an  eii(ieavour  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  the  '  Kin|;dom  of  God' ia  its 
original  prominence  in  the  teaching  of  Chnit.  It  reviews  huioncally  the  main 
interpretitions  of  this  central  idea  in  the  tuc(^e»>ive  phue*  uf  Christian  tradition  and 
life.  Special  attention  is  given  lo  the  jiense  in  which  St.  Augiuline  identified 
the  Church  with  the  Kingdom  of  God.  The  later  lectures  follow  out  the  alter- 
native ideas  of  the  Church,  and  of  its  relation  to  civil  society  which  the  Middle 
Ages  and  more  recent  tj-pcs  of  Christian  thought  have  founded  upon  alternative 
Conceptioii-s  uf  the  Kinguum  of  God. 

OLD  TESTAMENT  HISTORY.  By  G.  W.  WaDE,  D.D. 
Wiih  Maps.  Crown  ivo.  6s. 
This  boolt  presenls  a  connected  account  of  the  Hebrew  people  during  the  period 
covered  by  the  Old  Te»tainenl ;  and  has  been  ilrawn  up  from  the  Scripture  records 
in  accordance  with  the  methods  of  historical  criticism.  The  text  of  the  Bible  has 
been  studied  in  the  light  thrown  upon  it  by  the  best  modern  conimertators ;  but 
the  reaMtns  for  the  conclusions  stated  are  not  left  to  be  nought  fur  in  the  com- 
meBtarics,  but  are  discussed  in  the  course  of  the  narrative.  Much  attention  has 
been  devoted  to  tracing  the  progress  of  religion  amongst  the  Hebrcwi^,  and  the 
book,  which  is  fumisheJ  with  maps,  U  further  adapted  to  the  nt^cds  of  theological 
students  by  the  addition  of  t;eograplucal  notes,  tables,  and  a  full  index. 

THE  AGAPE  AND  THE  EUCHARIST.    By  J.  F.  Keating, 
D.  D.     Crown  Svo.     y.  bJ. 

THE  IMITATION  OF  CHRIST.     A  Revised  Translation,  with 
an   Intnxluction,    by  C.    Bigg,    D.D.,   Canon  of  Christ  Church. 
With  Frontispiece.     Crown  ivo.     31.  (xi. 
A  new  edition,  carefully  revised  and  set  in  large  tj^se,  of  Dr.  Bigg's  well-known 

venioD. 

OSforD  Commentacicd 

Geneiral  Editor,  Walter  Lock,  D.D.,  Warden  of  Keble  College,  Dean 
Ireland's  Professor  of  Exegiisis  in  the  University  of  Oxford, 

THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES  :   With   Introduction  and 
Notes  by  R.  B.  Rackham,  M.A.     Demy  Svo.     izs.  6d. 

Zbe  abutcbman's  Xibrarg 

General  Editor,  J.  H.  BURN,  B.D.j  Examining  Chaplain  to  the 
Bishop  of  Aberdeen. 

THE    OLD   TESTAMENT  AND  THE   NEW   SCHOLAR- 
SHIP,    By  J.  W,  Peteks,  D.D.     Crown  Svo.     6j. 

COMPARATIVE     RELIGION.       By    J.    A.     MacCULLOCR. 
Crown  Svo. 

THE  CHURCH  OF  CHRIST.     By  E.  T.  Green.    Crown  8w. 
THE  CHURCHMAN'S  INTRODUCTION    TO   THE  OLD 

TESTAMENT.    Edited  by  AxGirs  M.  Mackay,  B.A.    Crown  8«* 

31.  6c/. 


THE  THOUGHTS  OF  PASCAL 
sad  VoCci  hfCS.  jnSAM.  ILA. 

OM  THE  LOVE  OF  GOD.  BySr.  FSAJtosDESALES.  EAcd 
tr  W  j.  Kscnt.LrmJt,  ICA. 

A  W  OF  CONSOLATION  FROM  THE  SAINTS 

A  JEkS.    Eiliudbf  J.  IL  Bvui.  B.D. 

THE  SONG  OF  SONGS.  Bdnf  Scfactiaas  from  St.  Bexkakd. 

Edfurf  br  B.  B<JULAi>».  M.A. 

lesOcT0  of  Heliflion 

Sdlud  l>r  H.  C.  BEECHIVC,  M. A,    /f/M P^raH$.  Cr^mm^mm.  31  &/. 
A  mtIm  of  •bori  Uo(ra(Ma  tA  liie  rkm*  promineni  icailen  of  rtUeioas 
Hfii  Mi4  iheoflM  ofoilaflMMidcaBiicria. 

BISHOP  BUTLER.    By  W.  A.  Spoohck,  M.A^  FeUow  of  New 
Colkgi,  OxCMd. 


Educational  Books 


COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION  IN  THEORY  AND  PRAC- 

TI  ■■  "" 'trriELD,  M.A.     Cnamivo.    5/. 

All  II  '  xmtMrciai  Sarin  Irtatiae  Ike  quMlion  of  ConaicrcUl 

|U)«<«M'/->  i<ii>r  •>  n..  .' r.*  poim  of  ricw  </lbe  ttacoer  aad  of  ibe  parent 


EASY  CREEK  EXERCISES 
8cv.    a*. 

GERMAN     VOCABULARIES    FOR 


Ky  C.  G.  Hotting,  M.A,  Crown 
REPETITION.      By 
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a  commercial  geography  of  foreign  nations. 

By  F.  C.  Boon,  B.A.     Cnu>H  8»<?.     2s. 

JUNIOR  EXAMINATION  SERIES.     Edited  by 
A.  M.  M.  Stedman,  M.A.     Fcap.  8vo.     \s. 

French  Examination  Papers.    By  F.  Jacob,  B.A. 

Latin  Examination  Papers.    By  C.  G.  Rotting,  M.A. 

Algebra  Examination  Papers.  By  Austen  S.  Lester,  M.A. 

English  Grammar  Examination  Papers,     By  W.  William- 
son, B.A. 

Fiction 


THE  HISTORY  OF  SIR  RICHARD  CALMADY:  A  Romance. 
By  Lucas  Malet,  Author  of  •  The  Wages  of  Sin. '     Crown  8vo.     6i. 

Thii  is  the  firit  long  and  elaborate  book  liy  Lucai  Malet  since  '  The  Wagei  of  Sin.' 
It  is  a  romance  on  rcatisiic  lines,  and  will  certainly  be  one  of  the  most  important 
novels  of  the  lo-*t  ten  ycars- 

This  novel,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  the  moorland  country  of  the  northern 
part  of  Hampshire,  in  London,  and  in  Naples,  opens  in  the  year  of  K'lu^e  iBii. 
The  action  covers  a  period  of  about  three  and  thirty  years ;  and  deals  with  the 
experienees  and  adventures  of  an  English  country  gentleman  of  an  essentially 
normal  type  of  charncier,  subjected — owing  to  somewhat  distressing  antecedent  cir- 
cumstances—to  very  abnormal  condiiiotu  of  life.  The  book  is  frankly  a  romoBce  ; 
but  it  is  also  frankly  a  realistic  and  modem  one. 

THE  SERIOUS  WOOING:  A  Heart's  History.  By  Mrs. 
Craicie  (John  Oljver  lIouBes),  Author  of  '  Robert  Orange.' 
Crown  8i/i».    61. 

LIGHT  FREIGHTS.     By  W.   W.  JACOBS,  Author  of  'Many 
Cargoes.'     IlJiatralcd.     Crown  Svo.     3J.  6^. 
A  volume  of  itortes  by  Mr.  Jacob6  uniform  in  character  and  appearance  with  '  Many 
Cargoes.' 

CLEMENTINA.   ByA.E.  W.  Mason,  Author  of 'The  Courtship 
of  Morrice   Buckler,'  'Miranda  of  the  Balcony,'  etc     Illustrated. 
Crtntin  800    6s. 
Aipiriied  romance  of  the  Jacobites  (omawhat  after  (he  manner  of '  Morric*  Bucklar.' 
The  Old  Pretender  is  introduced  as  oii«  of  the  chief  charactett. 

A  WOMAN  ALONE.  By  Mrs.  W.  K.  CLIFFORD,  Author  of 
'AuniAnr»e.*     Crawnivo.     31.  M. 

A  volume  of  stories. 

THE  STRIKING  HOURS.     By  EDEN  Phillpotts,  Author  of 
'Children  of  the  Mist,' 'Sniu  of  the  MorniDg,' etc,    CrawnSvo.    6t. 
The  unnaU  of  •  Devgo  village,  conuiniag  much  maticr  of  bumorotu  and  pathetic 
inlerctt. 
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THB  ALIEX.     9f  F.  F. 


Aadber  «f  *Ijito  tbe 


THK  EMBAXKAaSIKG   OltPHAN.     By   W.    E.    NoMis.^ 


KOTALCaOBGEE.  BrSBJurnKGociAABtWrof^Mdabh.' 

Wnti  I'lJii  imBimi  ■!  Ilj  n  ir-rn  it  ^'-m-n      CfwrnmSm.    6t. 

FOBTUNE°S  DARUKG.     By  WiU.TS»   RAmovo^  Author 
THE  HILLIOX.    Br  DOBOrVKA  Gbxakd^  Aotbor  of  *Lady 


FROM    THE    LAND   OF   THE    SHAlfROCK.     By  Jan 

BASlx>w,Aaii»r  of ' trail  Idrttk'    OvmiSw.    6r. 

THE  WOOING  OF  SHEUJL    By  Grace  Rhys.    Crpwm 
iif. 

RICKERBY^  FOLLY.    By  ToM  GalijON,  Author  of '  Kiddy.*^ 
Cnmm  Sco.    ti. 

A  GREAT  LADY.     By  Adelime  SesccaMT,  Author  of  *  The 
Storyofa  PeoiteatSooL*    CrvwntScw.    6». 


•\ 


MARY  HAMILTON.     By  LORD  Er« EST  HAMILTON.    Crown 
Sew.     fu. 

By  E.  PHlLl.n»S  Oppenheim.     Crown 


MASTER  OF  MEN. 

8f«.    6s. 

BOTH  SIDES  OF  THE  VEIL.    By  Richard  Marsh,  Auiho 
of  *  The  Seen  and  the  Ufueen. '    Crown  Stw.     6j. 

A   GALLANT   QUAKER.     By  Mrs.  ROBERTON.     Illustrat. 
by  A  H.  BUCKLAND.     Crtmm  8rv.     dr. 


10^ 


Edvud  ntxGcnld.  THE  RUBAI- 
YAT  OF  OMAR  KHAYYAM. 
Trusiated  bf  EoWAU>FrRGFJLALD. 
Wiib  a  Cocnmattwy  by  H.  NT. 
Batsom,  and  a  Biagrapfay  of  Omar  by 
E.  D.  Ross.  6s.  AJao  an  Edition 
on  Urge  paper  limited  to  50  copies. 
'OaeoftJkc  moat  itairmittatihe  aanyfc- 
priata  ofO— c.'    Cla^-wm  HttmU. 

W.  &  Bokr  ENGLISH  LYRICS. 
Selected  and  Edited  by  W.  E. 
Henlxt.      Croam    8w.       Ci/T    Ai>^. 

*  It  ka  body  ef  clloiec  aad  ievetjr  poetry.' — 
Birwtingh»wt  CmMftts. 

Henlej  and  Whiblcy.  A  BOOK  OF 
ENGLISH  PROSE.  CoUected  by 
W.  E.  HcwLCT  and  Chaslcs 
U'HiBtxv.      Crawm  Scv.     Bmckram, 

gilt  top.     dr. 

B.  C.  BMdtlflff-  LYRA  SACRA :  An 
Anthology  of  Sacred  Ver«e.  Edited 
by  H.  C  Bexchinc.  M.A.  Crown 
Stw.    Buikraat,    6ir. 

'A  ctenriac  •dcctioa.  «Udl  ■liinfii  a 
lofty  tttadard  of  iiriHfM  '— ri 


-a"  THE  GOLDEN  POilP.  APro- 
oescion  af  English  Lyrics.  Arranged 
by  A.  T.  QviLLCS  COVCR.  Cramm 
dt«.    Butkram.    6f. 

W.  B.  T««tiL    AN  AXTHOLOCY  OF 

IRISH  VERSE.  Edited  bnr  W,  a 
Yeats.  Rnittd  and  emJargeJ 
Editum,     Cnmm  %tm.     y.  id, 

W.    U.    IMZM.       A    PKlUKft    OF 
TENNYSON.     By  W,  M.  Dnm. 
M.A.    Cr.  »tw.    xi.M. 
'  Mack  mtmi  tm4  mtMi^amnmmA  nMtiam, 

W.  A.  Ondgtoi  A  fMUZU  OF 
BURN&.      By    W,    A.    CSMOM. 

'  A  valaiaM*  aMiitai  WIte  fMnMM«#*« 


aw.  BtMVsns.  MONOLOGUES  OF 
THE  DEAD.    By  G.  W.  Stk»tes». 
FMluap  Bt<o.  3/.  6^. 
LHagmxi.  A  PRIMER  OF  WORDS- 
WORTH.    By  Laitsie   Macmvs. 
Crmn*  8«p.   2J.  6</. 
'  A  valoabk  coatribotioo  to  Wordswofthiaa 
Ittetatnre.' — Littratur*. 

%VaTM.  THE  LI FE.\ND  OPINIONS 
OF  TRISTRAM  SHANDY.  By 
Lawkence  Stekn'e.  With  an  In- 
tnxliiction  hj  CMAfttXS  Wbiblkt, 
and  a  Pottnut.     2  v^.     jt. 

nilcrnTn  THE  COMEDIES  OF 
WILUAM  CONGREVE.  With  an 
Introdoction  by  G.  &  SntxsT.  and 
a  Portrait,    a  volt.     7/. 

Matist  THE  ADVENTURES  OF 
HAJJI  BABA  OF  ISPAHAN.  By 
Jams  Mcwiu.  With  an  Introdiic- 
tioB  by  E.  O.  BBOfrsc,  M.A.  and  a 
Portnut.    a  voti.    71. 

WtXUm.  THE  LIVES  OF  DONNE. 
WOTTON.  HOOKER.  HERBERT 
AXD  SANDERSON.  By  IZAAK 
Waltov.  With  an  Introdaction  by 
Vcaxojc  Bukoavmt.  and  a  Por- 
trait,   yi.  6d. 

ibtaMiL  THE  LIVES  OF  THE 
ENGLISH  POET&  By  SAMt;Ki. 
jownow,  LI.D.  With  an  lotro- 
•taciioa  by  J.  H.  MnxAK.and  a  Por- 
traiL    3  tWj.  lot.  t>J. 

Ivaa.  THE  POEMS  OF  ROBERT 
BUF  'KwLamo 

■ad  ,  Portrait. 

St(«Ka  i-.anKi^  i.'imj 'iiv9.  gill  Uf, 
hi. 

r,tM0fM«,  OALLADSOFTlie 
BliAVKri'o«n*««  r.-kivalry.  f!M«r- 
ohm,  Omng^,  and  f.'wwuiwy. 
Kdi««l  Iw   iU*.    F,    LADXtMidoff, 

$tlmiaiUtm.  «>,y>^ 


I 


MCMOfM  or  mr  uf% 

AND  WKmiMW      Sf  CMV4M» 
tta»  Mkd   KoMi,  by  O. 


AMoSr. 


•riM«r<iMiM« 
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BLEAK  HOUSE.     With  IllTistratioiw 
byBEATXiCEALCOCK.   TwoVotuma. 

OLIVER  TWIST.  With  IllustraUons 
by  G.  H.  New. 

THE    OLD     CURIOSITY    SHOP. 


Wtth  rilustrations  by  G.  M.  DriuK- 
LOW.     Two  Vulumei. 

BARNABY  RUDGE.     With  lUuslra- 
tions  by  Bkatbicx  Alcock.     Tuv 


Xittle  asiograpbles 

/va/,  8«>.     Eiuh  volume,  cloth,  3/.  6d. 
THE  LIFE  OF   DANTE  ALIGHIERI.      By  PAGET  TOYNMK.      With   12 
Illustrations.     Second  Edition. 
'  This  eitccllrnl  little  volume  ii  a  clear,  compact,  anil  coavenietit  tiunmary  of  the  whole 
subject.' — Ac»dtmy. 

THE  LIFE  OF  S.^VON.^ROLA.      By  E.  L.  S.  HoRSflURGH.  M.A.     With 
Portraits  and  Illustrations. 

(Tbc  little  XlbrarB 

With  Introductioiu,  Notes,  and  Photogravure  Frontispieces. 

Pott  Zvo.    Each  Volume,  cloth  I/,  dd.  Hft,  Ittithtrit.  dd.  net. 
'  Altogether  good  to  look  upon,  and  to  handle." — Outlak. 
'  In  printing,  binding,  ItglitncM,  etc.,  ibui  U  a  perfect  irerin.' — Piltt. 
'It  L» difficult  to  conceive  more  attractive  volumes.'— <•)'/, y«ffMt'f  C«w/f«. 
'  Very  deticioui  little  boolu  ' — Literuinrf. 
' Delightful  editions.' — Xtevrrf, 
'  Exceedingly  tauefully  produced.'— Affln»/JV  Lt»tUr, 


VANITY  FAIR.  By  W.  M.  THACKE- 
RAY. With  an  Introduction  by  S. 
GWTNN.      Thrtt  yolumts. 

THEPRLNCESS.  By  Alfred,  Ix>rd 
Tennyson.  E^dited  by  Elizabeth 
Wordsworth. 

IN  MEMORIAM.  By  Alfred.  Lord 
Tenny&on.  Edited,  with  an  Intro- 
duction and  Notes,  by  H.  C.  Beech- 
INC,  M.A. 

THE  EARLY  POEMS  OF  ALFRED, 
LORD  TENNYSON.  Edited  by  J. 
C.  Collins.  M.-'V. 

MAUD.  By  .\lfxed.  Lord  Tenny- 
son. Edited  by  Elizabeth  Words- 
worth. 

A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF  ENGLISH 
LYRICS.     With  Notes. 

EOTHEN.  By  A.  W.  Kinclajce. 
With  an  Introduction  and  Notes. 

CRANFORD.  By  Mrs.  GASKEt.L. 
Edited  by  E.  V.  Lucas. 

THE  INFERNO  OF  DANTE  Trmns- 
l.\ted  by  H.  F.  Carv.  Edited  by 
Pacbt  Toykbek. 


THE  PURGATORIO  OF  DANTE. 
Tranilatcd  by  H.  F.  Caby.  Edited 
by  Paget  TovNBEE,  M.A. 

JOHN  HALIFAX.  GENTLEMAN. 
By  Mrs-  CRAiK.  Edited  by  Annie 
&{atheson.     Two  Volumts. 

A  LiriLE  BOOK  OF  SCOTTISH 
VERSE.  Arranged  and  edited  by 
T.  F.  Henderson. 

A  LITTLE  BOOK  OF  ENGLISH 
PROSE.  Arranged  and  edited  by 
Mrs.  P.  A.  Barnett. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  WORDS- 
WORTH. Edited  by  NOWELL  C. 
Smith,  Fellow  of  New  College, 
Oxford. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  WILLIAM 
BLAKE.     Edited  by  M.  Pehugini. 

PRIDE  AND  PREJUDICE.  ByjANK 
Austkn.  Edited  by  E.  V.  LucAS. 
T'uia  i'olumtt. 

PENDENNIS.  By  W.  M.  Thacke- 
ray, Edited  by  S.  GWYNN.  Thrtt 
VolMmti, 

I^VENGRO.  By  George  Borrow. 
Edited  by  F.  HiNOES  Groomb. 
Two  yolumts. 
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F.  D.  Bedford.  N  U  RSERV  RHYMES. 
Wilh  many  Coloiu-cd  Kcturcs  hy  F, 
D.  Bedfobd.  Sufer  Seyal  ivo. 
at.  6d. 

B.  Baring:  Gould.  A  BOOK  OF 
FAIKY  TALES  retold  byS.  BABI^G 
Gould.  With  numerous  Illustra. 
tions  and  Initial  Lettrrsby  Artiil'K 
J.  Gaskin.  Second  EditioH.  Cr.Svo. 
Btuknam.     ts. 

8.  Baring  Gould.  OLD  ENGLISH 
FAIRY  TALES.  Collected  and 
edited  by  S.  Baking  Gould.  With 
Numerous    lUusUations    by    V.    D. 


Bedfo«D,  Second  Edition.    Cr.  ivc. 

Buckram.     6i. 

*  A  channin(  volamc' — Cmudiam. 

B.  Baring:  Oonld.  A  BOOK  OF 
NURSERY  SONGS  AND 
RHYMES.  Edited  by  S.  Baring 
Gould,  and  Illustrated  by  the  Bir- 
mingham Art  School.  Buckram,  gilt 
top.     Cnmin  ivo.    its. 

E.  C.  BttOChln^.  A  BOOK  OF 
CHRISTMAS  VERSF„  Edited  by 
H.  C.  Beecuing,  M.A.,  and  Illus- 
trated by  Walter  Chane.  Cr.hwt, 
gilt  top.     3f .  f>d. 


History 


PUaderB  Petrie.  A  HISTORY  OF 
EGYPT,  FROM  THE  Earliest  Times 
TO  THE  PRBSKNT  DAY.  Edited  by 
W.  M.  Flinders  Petrik,  D.C.L., 
LL.D.,  Professor  of  Egyptology  at 
U  Diversity  College.  Fully  lltuitrattd. 
In  Six  Velumei.     Cr.  8:t>.     fa.  each. 

Vol,  I.  Prehistoric  Tiues  to 

XVlTH  Dvnasty.     W.  M.   F. 

Petrie.     Fotirih  Edition, 
Vol.     H.     The    XVIIth    amj 

XVII Ith  Dynasties.     W,  M. 

F.  Petrie.     Third  Edition. 
Vou   IV.  Th«   Egypt   or   the 

Ptolemiks.     J.  P.  Mahaffy. 
Vol.  V.   Roman  Ecyit.     J.  G. 

Milne. 
Vol.    VI.      EGYPT    IN     THE 

MIDDLE     AGES.      STANUtr 

Lane-Poole, 
*  A  history  written  inih*  tpirit  of  ackatific 
precision  to  worthily  rrprncntcd  try  Dr. 
Furie  and  hi*  kchool  cannot  bat  pro- 
Bote  kound  and  accurate  iiudy,  and 
topply  a  vac&nt  place  in  the  Knflith 
literalorc  of  Egyptology.'— 7"i'»«r«/. 

Flinders  Petrie.     RELIGION  AND 

CON.SCIENCE      I.\      ANCIENT 

EGYI'T.       By    W.    M.  Flinukks 

Petrib,  D.C,L.LL.D.     Fully  lUus- 

trated.     CrcwH  8tv.     v.  6d, 

'The  lecture}  will  alTurd  *  fun  J  of  valuable 

information    for    iiudcalt    of    ancient 

athics.'— >/«<KA'r//r  Gtt*rdi*m. 


Flinders     Petrie.       SYRIA     AND 

EGYPT,  FROM  THE  TELL  EL 

AMARNA  TABLETS.     By  W.  M. 

Flinders  Petrie,  D.C.L.,  LL.D. 

Crovn  8tv.     2/.  6d. 

'  A  marveUout  rccwd.     Tihc  addition  made 

to  our  Icnowlcdcc  ts  nottiing  abort   of 

am  arin  f .  ■  ^  7"r'»(»/i-. 

Flinders  Petrie.  EGYPTIAN  TALES, 

Edited  by  W.  M.  Fli.ndj£JI5  Petrie. 

Illustrated  by  Tri&tram  Eli.ik,    Ih 

Two  Volumti.    Cr,  Bfo.    y.  bd.  tack. 

'  lavaliubla  aa  a  picture  fif  life  In  fal««iia« 

•ad  EfypC'— ^a/Zy  Nrwi. 

Flinders  Petrie.   EGYKFIAN  DKCO 

RATIVE  ART.     By  W.  M.  Flik 

ders  Petrie.  With  laolllustrstion* 

Cr.  ivo.     y.  (td. 

'  to  ihcte  lecture!  he  dUplaya  rar*  iklli  In 

elu'-idatlnKlli*  d«v«l»^«n|  of  dtcofa 

live  art  in  Eiypl.'— 7>*«*j. 

C.  W.  Oman.    A  HISTORY  OF  TME 

ART   OF  WAR.       Vol.    II.  :    Th« 

Middle  Ages,  fruni  the  Fourth  to  th« 

Fotirtoenth    Century.       By    C.    W. 

Oman,  MA,,  Fellow  of  All  Kouli', 

Oxford.  Illustrated.   DtmySva.   an. 

'The  whole  urt  nf  war  In  l»«  hUf^rlc  rvolu- 

tlon  ho-  '      ' '  '  "  I)  ail 

ample  >•■  '1  wt 

aoealiuti  ■  ■  i.,ii  in 

theetaci    lu-trj,yt.l    m*  «ri,i|.|    lr,ii   p<i«. 

iiet*e<l    ntore    cruiuriAf   value.'— /}«i/^ 
Ckrtm'd/ 
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T.  It  Taylor.  A  CONSTITUTIONAL 
AND  POLITICAL  HISTORY  OF 
ROME,     By  T.  M.  Taylor.  MA. 
Fellow  ofGonvitle  and  Caius  College, 
Cambridge.     Cmm  8vo.    fs.  6J. 
'  We  fully  recognise  the  value  of  this  care- 
fully written  work,  ajmI  admire  especu.lly 
th€  &inteu  and  sobriety  ol  hb  judjgmcni 
•od  lb«  bumaa  inlereiC  with  which  he 
has  longed  a  (abject   which  in  fomc 
hands  becomes  a  mere  Mries   of  cold 
abstractions.    It  is  a  worV  that  will  be 
sttmitatinK  to  the  student    of   Roman 
history. ' — ^  titmtntm. 

J.  Wena.  A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF 
ROME.  By  J.  Wells,  M.A.. 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Wadham  ColL. 
Oicford.  r*ird  Edition.  With  3 
Maps.  Cratcn  8va.  3^.  6J. 
This  book  is  intended  for  the  Middle  and 
Upper  Fonns  of  Public  Schools  and  for 


Pass  Students  at  the  Uu*cnities.    It 
contains  copioia  Tables,  etc 
'Ao  original  work  wrilteo  on  an  orifinat 
plan,  and  with  aocommon  frcsboeu  and 
vigour.' — Sftaier: 

0.  Browning.  A  SHORT  HISTORY 
OF  MEDIEVAL  ITALY.  A.D. 
1250-1530.  By  OscAX  Browning, 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  King's  College, 
Cambridge,  /n  Ttao  V'oluma.  Cr. 
8tK».     y.  each. 

Vol.  l   1350-1409. — Gadpbs  and 

Gbibellines. 
Vol.  il  1409-1530.— The  Age  of 

the  Condottieri. 

OXtrady.  THE  STORY  OF  IRE- 
LAND. By  Standish  O'Grady, 
Author  of  'Fmnand  bisCompaniooa.' 
Crafwm  ivo,    as.  6d. 


ZACHARIAH  OF  MITYLENE. 
Translated  into  English  by  F.  J. 
Hamilton,  D.D.,  and  E.  W. 
Brooks.    DtmyZvo.    12s.  M,  net. 

BVAGRIUS.      Edited    by    Professor 


Edited  by  J.  B.  BuRY,  M.A.,  Litt.D. 


L^ON  PARUENTtER  and  M.    BiDKZ. 
Demv  8iw.     los,  6J.  mtt. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  PSELLUS 
By  C.  Sathas.  Dtmy  %v.  ly. 
nef. 


Biography 


B.  L.  Btereaioa.  THE  LETTERS 
OF  ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVEN- 
SON TO  HIS  FAMILY  AND 
FRIENDS.  Seletrted  and  Edited, 
with  Notes  and  Introductions,  by 
SidnryColvin.  Fourth andCktaptr 
Edition,  Crown  8t>».  lai. 
Library  Edition.  Demy  8t«.  a 
vols.    a^;.  Hit. 

'  Irreiistible  in  their  racinns,  tbeirTariely. 
their  animatioo  ...  of  •ztraordinary 
fucination.  A  delightful  inbcriiaitce, 
the  truest  record  of  a  "richly  cofn- 
pounded  tpirii "  thai  the  liccratnr*  of 
our  lime  has  preserved. '— yriw/f. 


xoh. 


J.  a  mUalr  THE  LIFE  AND 
LETTERS  OF  SIR  JOHN 
EVERETT  M I  LLAIS.PrMMMH  ' 
the  Roy.il  Academy, 

J.     G.     MiLLAIS. 

irations,  of  which  9 


I      gravure.      Stcond  E4i4i«n, 
ftcyal  8t'0.     3a;.  net. 
•This  splendid  vmTt.—lVrrU. 
'Of  such  absorbing  interest  is  !l,  of  such 
completeness     in    scope     and    beauty. 
Special   tribute   mo^t   be    paid    to    tb« 
axtraordinary  conipJctcoeis  of  tb*  iiluv 
trationi.' — Crmfkie. 

I.  Buinf  OonU.  THE  LIFE  OP 
NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE.  By 
S.  Baring  Goulu.  With  over  450 
lllmiraiioni  in  the  Text  and  la 
Photogravure  Plates.  Largi  quarte. 
Gilt  t«p.    36/, 

'Hm  naln  fastis  of  iki*  gorgeous  velum* 
Is  its  grsat  wsallb  of  beautiful  pboio- 
giaviues    and    finely  •executed    wood 
ngs,    constituting     a     («mpl<ta 
I    cbrauicle     of    Nspoleon     l.'s" 
,  fromtbed«yn<fb(i»-.f!y 
A)accioto  the  dxeof  I  is 
I.'— ZW/jr  Ttllfrmfii. 


BT«aHe<lln.    THROUGH  ASIA.    By 
SVEN  Medin,  Gold  Medallist  of  ihc 
Royal  Geographical  Society.     With 
300     Illustrations     from     Sketches 
and    Photographs   by    the   Amhor, 
and  Maps,  atij/j.  Royal  %vo.  20s.  tie/. 
'One  of  the  greatest  books  of  the  kind 
iuued   during    ihe  centiiry.     It   is,  bn- 
posuble  to  give  an  adequate  Idea  of  the 
ricbneu  of  the  contenit  of  tliis  book, 
nor  of  it«  abounding  aiiractionsasa  story 
of  travel    unsurpaited   in  Reographical 
aiul  human  interest.    Much  of  it  U  a 
revelation.     Altogether  the  work  is  one 
which  in  soUdicy,  novelty,  and  inlerett 
mutt  take  a  firtt  rank  among  publica- 
tion* of  its  claw.' — Timti. 
F,  H.  BICTlne  and  E.  D.  Boss.     THE 
HEART    OF    ASIA.      By    F.    H. 
Skrine  and    E,   D.    Ross.      With 
Maps   and    niany    Illustrations    by 
Verestciiagin.     Large  Crovun  8tw. 
lOJ.  bd.  net. 
'  This  volume  ulll  Torm  a  landmark  in  out 
knowtedce  of  Central  A«ia.  .  .  .  Illuinin- 
ating  and  convincing.' —  Timet. 

K  E.  Peary.    NORTHWARD  OVER 
THEGREATICE.  BvR.E.Pearv. 
Gold  M«iallist  of  the  Royal  Geogra 
phical  Society.    With  over  800  Illus- 
trations,   a  vols.    Royal  Zvo.   311.  net. 
'  Hit  book  will  Uke  iu  place  among  the  per- 
manent literature  ofArctic  exploration.' 
—  Timrt. 
T.  H.  Holdlcb.    THE  INDIAN  BOR- 
DERLAND: being  a  Personal  Re- 
cord of  Twenty  Years.    By  Sir  T.  H. 
Holdich.  K.C.LE.  Illustrated.  Demy 
Svc.     ly.  net, 
'  ProK-»bIy   Ihe   most    important    work    on 
frontier  topoci^pby  that  has  lately  been 
presented  to  the  general  public' — Litem- 

tWTt. 

*  Interesting  and  inipiriting  from  cover  to 
cover,  it  will  a»aredly  take  ili«  place  a!> 
the  cU»ical  <^n  the  luitory  of  the  Indian 
frontier-' — Filet. 

'  A  work  that  thonlH  lonj;  r<>msin  ihr 
itantlard  aii't 

A-KWylde.  ^! 

By  A.  B.  Wv...^     ...;;,  .. 
a  Portrait.    jPMQitQ^   *V 
'  Tke  molt  valiu!kta 


yet   b»n   ma<le   to    our    knowledge    ef 

Abji&inia.' — Manckttttr  Guariii»m. 
'  A  book  which  will  rank  among  the  very 

best  of  African  work*.' — D»ityChr*meU. 
'  A  repertory  ofinformalion  on  every  branch 

of  the  iubject.'— i»/rr«/vr», 

Alex.    Hoaie.      MANCHURIA.     By 
Ale.vander  HosiE.     With  Illustra- 
tions and  a  Map.     Demy  Zvo.     lot. 
td.  net. 
A  complete  account  of  thii  important  pro- 
vince by  the  highest  living  aatbority  oa 
the  lubjtct 
'  This  book  is  especially  useful  at  tlie  pre- 
sent   moment  when    the    future  of   the 
country  appears  uncertain.' —  Timit. 

E.  A.  ntsOerald.  THE  HIGHEST 
ANDES.  By  E.  A.  Kit/.Gerald. 
With  1  Mnps,  51  Illustrations,  13  of 
which  are  in  Photogravure,  and  a 
Panorama.  Royal  8t^,  3or.  net. 
Also  a  Small  Edition  on  Hand-made 
Paper,  limited    to   50  Copies,    4/*, 

'  The  record  of  the  first  a5cent  of  the  highest 
mountain  yet  conquered  by  mortal  man. 
A  volume  which  will  continue  to  be  the 
clauic  book  of  travel  on  this  tcgion  »f 
the  Aaif.'— Daily  CMnnicle. 
P.  W.  Clulitian.    THE  CAROLINE 
ISLANDS.    By  F.  W.  Christian. 
With  many  Illustrations  and  Maps. 
Demy  Bvo.    isj.  6d.  ttt. 
'  A  roal  conlribulion  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  peoples  and  islands  of  Micionesia, 
as  well  as  fascinating  as  a  rtarrative  •( 
traveli  and  adventure' — Sctttmmn, 

H.    H.    Jobiuton.     BRITISH   CEN- 
TRAL   AFRICA.     By   Sir   H.    H. 
JOHNSixj.N,    K.C.B.       With    Dearly 
Two  Hundred  lUustraiioas.  and  Six 
Maps.     Second  Edition,     Crnen  4/«. 
i8j.  net. 
'  K  fascinating   book,   written  with  equal 
tkill  and  charm— the  work  at  once  of  a 
literary  artist  and  of  a  man   of  action 
who  is  singuUrly  wi»«.  brave,  and  tm- 
perienced.     It    abounas    in    admirable 
sketches, '—  IVfj/mituttr  C»utti. 
L.    I>ecle.       THKEE    YEARS     IN 
-SAVAGE    AFRICA.      By    LiONtL 
MfccLE.     With  100  Illustrations  an4 
-.Maps.    Second  Edititn.    Demytv0. 
lOJ.  6d.  net 
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W.  B.  Wonfold,  SOUTH  AFRICA. 
By  W.  B.  WoftSFOLD,  M.A.  With 
a  Map.  Second  Edilian,    Cr.  9vo.   6j. 

'  A   mongiDcnUl  work  cotnprowd  iaio  a 
rcry  modctal*  compaiv' — IVtrld. 

X&tberliie  aad  Gilbert  UacciaoliL  IN 
PARIS.  By  Kathesine  «nd  GtL- 
BEKT    Macquoid.       Illustrated    by 


Thomas  R.  Macquoid.  R.1.    With 
3  maps.     Crown  8fO.     i^. 
'A  uMful  little  ^uide, judiciously  ivpplied 
with  iofonnation,' — AHuntmrn, 

A.  H.  Keane.  THE  BOER  STATES : 
A  History  and  Description  of  the 
Transvaal  and  the  Orange  Free  State. 
Bv  A.  H,  Keane,  M.A.  With 
Map.     CrouiH  Bvo.    6s. 


Naval  and  Military 


F.  H.  B.  ConUire.  THE  HISTORY 
OF  THE  BOER  WAR.     By  F.  H. 

E.  CUNLiFPK,  Fellow  of  All  Souls' 

College,  Oxford,     With  many  Illus- 

tralions.  Plans,  and  Portraits.     /«  a 

vols,     VoL  /..  ly. 

*  Th«  exwlknee  of  the  work  U  doubU ;  for 

the  narrative  is  vivid  and  cempciate,  and 

the  illiittrations  fona  a  picture  gallery 

of  the   war  which    is  not  likely  to  l>e 

rivalled.    ...    An   ideal  gift  book.'— 

AcmJtmy. 

a.  ■■  BobertaoiL     CHITRAL:  The 

Story  of    a    Minor   Siege.     By    Sir 

G.  &    ROBKHTSON,   K.CS.I.     With 

numerouslllustralions,  Mapand  Plans. 

Second  EJitioH.    Demy  ^vo,    tot.  6J. 

'A  book  which  the  Eliubcthani  would  have 

tboDght  worderful.  MofclhrillinK.rovre 

piquant,  and    more   human    tban    any 

Dovel.' — Xtwe»J/J*  Ckrtnieie. 

'  As  faacinaling  as  Sir  Walter  Scott's  best 

fiaioo.'— Z»<ii/r  TeUgr'/^ 

B.  S.  8.  Baden-PoweU.  THE  DOWN- 
FALL OK  I'KEMI'EH.  A  Diary  of 
Life  in  Aihanii,  1895.  By  Maj.  <jen. 
Bades-Powell.  With  91  Illustra- 
tions and  a  Map.  Third  Edition. 
Largt  Crown  Stv.    6x. 

B.  B,  8.  Badan-PoweU.  THE  MATA- 
BELE CAMPAIGN,  1896.  ByMaj.- 
Oen.  Baden-PoweU-  With  nearty 
100  Illustrations.  Fourth  and  Cktaftr 
Edition.     Lar^e  Crown  Siv.     &■ 

J.  B.  Atkins.  THE  RELIEF  OF 
LADYSMITH.  By  John  Black 
Atkins.  With  16  Plans  and  lllus- 
iratioos.  Third  Edition,  Crvwn 
%W).    6t. 

B.W.R«TbuAn.  LADVSMITH :  Tl- 
Diary  of  a  S>gc.    By  H,  W.  NRVih 


SON.  with  16  Illustrations  and  a 
Plan.  Suond  Edition.  Crown  iiv.  6s. 
Barclay  Lloyd.  A  THOUSAND 
MILES  WITH  THE  C.I-V.  By 
Capl.^in  H.vRCLAY  Lloyd.  Wiih 
an  Introduction  by  Colonel  Mac- 
Kinnon, and  a  Portrait  and  Map. 
Crown  %vo.     &». 

Fllaon  Tounir-  THE  RELIEF  OF 
MAFEKING.  By  Filson  Young, 
With  Maps  and  lUtistrations.  Crown 
Bw.    6j, 

J.  Angva  Hamiltoa.     THE  SIEGE 
OF    MAFEKING.      By  J.   ANCtJS 
Hauilton.      With   many    lUtistra- 
tions.    Crown  ivo.     Si. 
'  A  ihrillinf  itorr-'—O/'ttrtier. 

H.  F.  PrcTOflt  Batteraby.     IN  THE 

WEB    OF   A    WAR.      By   H.    F, 

Prevost  BATTKRSBY.    With  Plans, 

and  Portrait  of  the  Author.     Crown 

9vo.    6i. 

'  Tke  palhoi,  the  comedv,  the  majesty  of 

war  arc   all    IQ    these    pages.'— Z'ai'O' 

Mart. 

Howard  C.   Hillagai.    WITH  THE 

BOER  FORCES.    By  Howard  C, 

HtLLfCAS.      With  94  Illustrations. 

Second  Edition,     Crown  Bi'o,     tt. 

'A  ino«t  interexing  book.      It  has  many 

and  great  mtritt.'—At^tntrum. 
'  Has  exlreme   inlemi  and  tcarctly  tcss 
vt\ut.'-fa!l  Mm//  C*t*ttt. 

H.  C.  J.  BlM.  THE  RELIEF  OF 
KUMASI.  By  Captain  H.  C  J. 
isiss.     With  Maps  and  Illustrations. 

Sfcnn.f  /'iiitum.     Cri^i>r  Hfv>      6> 
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Baring  Gould.  M.A.  ,  and  H.  F. 
ShefpAXD,  M.A.  In  4  Paris.  Parts 
/..  //.,  ///.,  y.  eaik.  Part IV.,  5/. 
in  ont  Vol,.  French  morocco,  isi'. 
'  A  rich  collection  of  humour,  pathos,  grace, 
and  poetic  fancy.' — Salurdajr  Xtvitw. 

8.  Baringr  Gould.  YORKSHIRE 
ODDITIES  AND  STRANGE 
EVENTS.  By  S.  Baring  Gould. 
Pi// A  Edition.     Crown  Svo.     (ts. 

S.  Baring  Ooold.  STRANGE  SUR- 
VIVALS AND  SUPERSTITIONS. 
By  S.  Baring  Gould.  Cr.  8w>. 
Second  Edition,    6s. 

Haiie  CorellL  THE  PASSING  OF 
THE  GREAT  QUKEN  :  A  Tribute 
to  the  Noble  Life  of  Victoria  Regina. 
By  Marie  CoRELLi.   Smail^/o.   is. 

Cotton  Hlnchln.  OLD  HARROW 
DAYS.  By  J.  G.  Cotton  Minchin. 
(>.  Svo.     Second  Edition,     jj. 

W.  B.  Oladrtone.  THE  SPEECHES 
OF  THE  RT.  HON.  W.  E.GLAD- 
STONE, MP.  Edited  by  A.  W. 
HuTTON.  M.A..  and  H.J.  Cohen, 
M.A.  With  Portraits.  Demy  8t». 
Vols.  IX.  andX.,  i3j.  64.  each. 

M.  N.  Oxford.    A  HANDBOOK  OF 
NURSING.    By  M.  N.  Oxford,  of 
Guy's  Hospital.    Crown  ivo.    y.  6d. 
'  The  most  uuful  work  of  the  kind  that  we 
have  teen.     A  mc»(  valuable  and  prac- 
tical manual.' — Manchtittr  Guardian. 

E.  V.  Z«nk«r.  ANARCHISM.  By 
E.  V.  Zenker.    Dtmy  810.    ^t.  6d. 

Emily  Lawleuu  A  GARDEN  DIARY. 
By  the  Hon.  EMILY  Lawlicss. 
Demy  Hvo.     yt.  6d.  net. 

8.  J,  Duacaa.  ON  THE  OTHER 
SIDE  OF  THF  LATCH.  Hy  Saka 
Jeannette  Duncan  (Mrs.  Cotks). 
Author  of '  A  Voyage  of  Consolation. ' 
Second  Edition.     Crotan  8t'0.     6s. 

W.  Wmianuon.  THE  BRITIS!! 
GARDENER.  By W.  Williamson. 
Illustrated.     Demy  8tw.     jos.  6d, 

Arnold  White.     EFFICIENCY  AND 
EMPIRE.      By   Arnold  White. 
Crvwn  8vo.     6j. 
'StiaulatinB  and  estrrtaining  Lhrouglioul, 


it  <k«erves  the  attention  of  every  patriotic 

!•  nglishman.' — Daily  Mail. 
'  A  nouWe  book.' — LUeratHrt. 
'  \  book  of  sound  work,  deep  thought,  and 

a  sincere  endeavour  to  roujic  the  British 

to  a  knowlcdEe  of  the  value  of  tbeii 

Kmpire.' — Booktnan. 
'  A  more  vigorous  work  has  not  been  written 

for  many  years.' — Krvtfw  e/the  Week. 

A.  Sllva  White.    THE  EXPANSION 
OF  EGYIT:  A  Political  and  His- 
torical Survey.    By  A.  SiLVA  White. 
With  four  Special  Maps.    Dtmy  8vo. 
IV.  net. 
'Thi»  is  emphatically  the  be\t  nccount  of 
Eg)!)!  as  it  is  under  English  control  that 
has  i>een  published  for  many  years.' — 
Sfectaior. 

Chu.  KlchardBOD.  THE  ENGLISH 
TURF.  By  Charles  Richardson. 
With  numerous  Illustrations  and 
Plans,     Demy  Bi-tJ.     15/. 

'As  a  record  of  horses  and  courses,  this 
work  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  tilera* 
ture  of  the  Turf.  It  is  crammed  with 
sound  ioformation,  and  with  r<r(1cc(ioos 
and  suKgestiont  that  are  bom  of  a 
thoroufju  knowledge  of  the  subject.' — 
Scaismam. 

'  A  book  which  is  sure  to  find  many  readers  ; 
written  with  con!>ummale  knowledge 
and  in  an  caiy,  agreeable  style.' — Daily 
CliraiicU. 

'  From  its  sensible  introduction  to  its  v«ry 
complex  index,  I  Ills  is  about  the  best  book 
that  we  are  likely  for  some  liine  to  see 
upon  the  subject  with  which  it  dealt.' — 
Atkemrum. 

PhiUp   Treyor.       THE    LIGHTlvR 

SIDE  OF  CRICKET.     By  Cnptmii 

Philip  Trevor  (Dux).   Crvwn  Stu. 

6s. 

A  hichly  iniernting  volume,  dealing  with 

'       :'■     *-,  ■>  county  cricker,  vilUge 

i  et     for    boys    and     gifis, 

t,  and  varioui  other  >ub- 

>  not  require  a  iex'erc  and 

'itimt. 

'A  rtaining   book.'— <7A><f#iv 

'  The  tnoil  welcome  book,  on  our  national 
same    publiihed    for    )t*».n.'—C*mnlt 

Peter  Beckford.  THOUGHTS  ON 
lIU.NTINiJ.  iJy  I'lCTttH  Uw.Kirom.. 
I^liied  \i<f  |.  Otiio  Packt.  and 
Illustrated  by  G.  II,  Jallanu, 
Dtmy  8tv.  loi.  6d. 
'  IScckford'*  "  Theughli  on  HnnUBg  "  liai 


f 


Mht^em.Oalm4.    Cmmm9m.     ^ 

Hi*  ttfC.\y  i,    ■  -  -    -  - 


WMi  kM  Iras  mmtU  JTafciba 
4«M*n  <f  ■■<%  s  glL    Gkc  lis  a 

i^rivfi  folk  a  fcriMc  i 


l(i  folk  a  fcrlMc  MMMB  •<  dkeacK 


TKK  SUPERSEVS- 
l/AL  LIPK.      Py  JACOK  BtlMMEf. 

■.B.Oit««r.    SEitMOHS  099  SDB^ 

fi/-rv      /^r.vvKCTEO      WTTM 
TAME.VT.    By  S. 
I  '  .  Canon  of  Chrift 

'  r  ofcucc  of  Hebrew 

^rOaford.    Cr.  Sm. 
6:. 

'A  waicaaa   coaifawoa  W  Ika  aaikei^s 
bmottt  "II 


T.X.Cta«7Br    FOi  'FOLD 

•rF::STASfKNT    '  I        By 

T.   K.   CiitrNK,   ly.iv..   lyi  ol  Pro- 
fcttor  at  Oxford.    Large  Crtwn  9tv. 

7'  ^' 
A  liiKoricsi  kieicb  of  O.  T.  Criiicifm. 

Walter   Lock.      ST.    PAUL.    THE 

MA.HTKKBUILDER.  Ry Walter 

JjOCK,    D.D..    W»rden    of    Keble 

CoiUge.     C'rvwH  8v«.    y.  bd. 

'TtM  CMCBM  of  iba   Pauline  (eachiag    i* 

C0il4«>M*d  bio  iiitJc  more  Ihan  a  hun- 

<lrMl  |M(««,  vet  no  point  of  iiiiportu>c<! 

b  ofctlooLad.'— Cmm/mk, 


DOCTUKB    AKD 

Bf  HAsnRK 

MJL.  FfADv  andToMr 

rfWwrriittl.OAri.   Cr.lML  fe. 

.tLmmmmk.  AFOSTOUCCBUB- 
TIAXmr:  As 

Sorfr.  0>Sa(<  Cm*  cT  WcH- 

DCacmJNE  AND 
LAW.  Bf  H.  KmLCT  Hnscac. 
ILA..  Fcter  of  Al  SodW.  CMbttf. 

■-  ■.  ■■■■.  UGHT  AND 
LEAVEN  :  HoTOKacAZ.  axis 
Social  SnMOM&.  B|yn.H.IIcs- 
KW.  M.A.     Crwmm  •*«.    6*. 

i.  ■WKW  TiMttly.  ST.  PAUL'S 
SECOND  AND  THIRD 
FPISTLES  TO  THE  CORIN- 
THIAN'S^ V^lih  Xatraaaecioii.  Db- 
«eftAt>ofu.    aad   Notes,    b]r  jAMBt 

HOLCBTOX    KXKMEDT.    D.D.. 

AwiHaiH  Lecturer  ta  Dhnitfmtbe 
UnhcrsicyafDafalia.  CmMi8M.  ts. 

INTRODUCTION.      By  W.    H. 

BKXnCTT,  lf.A.,andW.F.AOKifEir, 
VLA.     CfMM  aw*k    7J^  6tf. 
•  U  awhri  awuUMt  it  ttr  rmliniiiTnailw^ 
Ihc  W«t  ■chrfMihif  «f  the  4qr  •■  the 
fieklafBEblaalJbnndncdM.    Wcknov 
of  ao  oocnc  wntcn  cones  inlo  conipeci* 
lioo  witli  U.'~Mmmeketttr  Gmmrdimm. 
W.  H.  Bnavtt.      A    PRIMER   OF 
THE  BIBLE.    By  W,  H.  BEwnrrr. 
Sttond  Edition.     Cr.  8tw.     as.  hi. 
'  Tba  work  of  an  honest,  fearless,  «i>d  soasd 
critic,  and  an  ezcciletit  guide  in  a  tmall 
eoatpan  to  the  bookf  of  the  Bible.'— 
tfmmc/utttr  Gtutniimtt. 
C.   p.  0.  Mastersuui.    TENNYSON 
AS   A    RELIGIOUS   TEACHER, 
By  C.  F.  G.  Mastuuan.     Cnmm 
ivo.     ftl. 
'  A  thoughtfa]  and  pCDemttn^apprcdatioa, 
full  of  intcmtand  togKnuoo.  —  {K#nU. 
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Wmiam  Harrison.  CLOVELLY 
SERMONS.  By  William  Hakri- 
SON,  M.A.,  lalc  Rector  of  Clovclly. 
Wiih  a  Preface  by  '  Lucas  Malet." 
Cr,  81V.    31.  td. 

Cecilia  Robiason.  THE  MINISTRY 
OF  DE.\CON£SSES.  By  Deacon 
ncss  Cecilia  Robinson.  With  an 
Introduction  by  th«  Lord  Bishop  of 
Winchester.  Cr.  Bi"*.  y.  6J. 
'A  learned  and  interestiog  book.' — SctU- 
man. 

B.  B.  L&yard.  RELIGIO.V  IN  BOY- 
HOOD. Notes  on  the  Religious 
Training  of  Boys.  By  E.  B. 
Layard,  M.A.     iBmo,     II. 

T.  Herbert  Bindley.  THE  OECU. 
MENICAL  DOCUMENTS  OF 
THE  F.MTH.  Edited  with  Intro- 
ductions and  Notes  by  T.  Herbert 
Bindley.  B.D. .  Merton  College, 
Oxford.     Crmen  i,vo.     6r. 

A  histDtic^  accouAl  of  tb«  Crc«d», 

H.  M-  Barron.  TEXTS  FOR  SER- 
MONS ON  VARIOUS  OCCA- 
SIONS AND  SUBJECTS.  Com- 
piled  and  Arranged  by  H.  M,  Bar- 
ron, B.A.,  of  Wadham  College, 
Oxford,  with  a  Preface  by  Canon 
Scott  Houjvnd.     Ctvwh  B«?.    y. 

W.  Torke  FuuMt  THE  DE 
CA  TECHIZANDIS  RUDIBUS 
OF    ST.    AUGUSTINE.      Edited. 


with    Introduction,    Notes,  etc,   by 
W.  Yorke  Fal'SSET,  Vi.K,   Cr.  Sw. 

J.E.Bnni.  THE  SOUL'S  PILGRIM- 
AGE :  Devotional  Readings  from 
the  published  and  unpublished 
writings  of  Geokcb  Body,  D.D. 
Selected  and  arranged  by  J.  H. 
Burn.  B.D.    PoU  8tt>.    ar.  6rf. 

P.  Weston.  THE  HOLY  SACRI- 
FICE. By  F.  Weston.  M.A.. 
Curate  of  St.  Matthew's,  Wcstmia- 
ster.     PoU  Zvo.     dd.  net. 

1  EamplR.    THE  IMITATION  OF 

CHRIST.     By  Thomas  A  Kehpis. 

With     an    Introduction    by    Dean 

Farrar.       Illustrated    by    C.    M. 

Gere.    Steond  Edition.     Feaf.  8w>. 

31.  f>d.     Paddtd  tnoracio,  y. 

'  .Amoagit    all    the    innumerable    Engliih 

ediiioos  of  (be  "  I mitatioa, "  there  00 

bave  been  few  which  were  prettier  than 

tbiiooe,  printed  in  tirons  and  handioiiie 

tjrpe,  with  ^11  the  glory  of  red  initials.'— 

CMtema  HtrAld. 

J.  Keble.  THE  CHRISTIAN  YEAR. 
By  John  Keblk.  With  an  Intro- 
duction and  Notes  by  W.  Lock. 
D.D.,  Warden  of  Keble  College. 
Illustrated  by  R.  A-SNINC  Beli.. 
Suond  Editicm.  Fcaf.  8t'<?.  y,  bd. 
Piiddtd  morocco.  55. 
'Tbe  pretest  edition  b  aaaoialed  with  all 

the  care  and  intight  to  be  expected  from 

Mr.  Lock.' — Guardian. 


Oiford  Commcntarfee 

Generul  Witor,  Walter  Lock.  D.D.,  Warden  of  Keble  Cotleie.  Dean 
Ireland's  Professor  of  Exegesis  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 


THE  BOOK  OF  JOB.  Edited,  with 
Introduction  and  Notes,  by  E.  C.  S. 
Gibson.  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Lcntc  Dtm/ 
8wi.     6j. 

'  The  pubtiabcn  arc  to  be  concratuUtcd  on 

the  alart  the  leiiet  ha*  made.'—  Timtt. 
'  Or.  Gifaaofi'i  work  i«  worthy  of  a  Ugk 


dc(T<«  of  appreciatinn.     To  the    kuty 
IBe  inle'"' 


wotker  and 
conuDcntary  v ' "  ' 
will,  if  we  »' 
d«Mnd.    -|)' 
moilel  of  con<.,-- 


Illffnl  tiiideni  llic 

-      ind  it 

iirh  la 

"•QM  • 

-ni'l,  pre- 


fatory remark*  oo  iba  lubiect  IT* 
AtStmrum. 


t)anMioolt0  of  tn)co(odi? 

Omcnl  Editor,  A.  flOBE«T»ON,  l>,r>,,  Principal  of  King's  College,  London. 

THE  XXXIX.  ARTICLE.S  OP  THI-:  1  Priadpd  of  WclU  TbMtosiwl  Col< 

CHURCH  OF  KNULAND,  VAii*A  I  lege.      TMrd  and  Ckfftr  EdUiom 

with  an  Inlrododion  by  B.  C  S.  in Ont  V«tmm4.    Dtw^Wvt.    W.ttd. 

CiMOK,  D.D..  Vicv  of  Leeds,  tat*  |  '  We  wtkoM  with  lU  olae*  wtfaCKtien 
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Anthony  Hope's  Novels 

Crffwn  Si'o.     df.  tath. 


THE  GOD  IN  THE  CAR.      Ninth 

Edition. 
•A  Tcry  remarkable    book,   desenring    of 
critical  analytii   itnposstble  wiibin   our 
limit ;    brilliani,    but    Dot    superficial  ; 
well    considered,    but    doc    eUbonUed ; 
constructed  with  the  proverbial  art  that 
conceals,    but    yet    allowi   itself  to   be 
enjoyed  by  readers  lowborn  fine  literary 
method  is  a  keen  pleasure.'—  Tkt  Wfrtd. 
A  CHANGE  OF  AIR.   .S-|>M  Edition. 
'A   tracefnl,    vivacioat    comedy,    trtie    to 
human    nature.      The    characlen    are 
traced  with  a  masterly  hand.' — Timet. 
A  MAN  OF  MARK.    Fifth  Edition. 
'Of  all   Mr.    Hopes  book^,   "A   Man  of  1 
Mark"  is  the  one  which  bett  compares  ' 
with     "The     Prisoner    of    Zeoda." ' — 
Natienai  Ohitrvtr. 

THE   CHRONICLES   OF    COUNT 
.\NTONIO.     Fourth  Edition. 
'  It  is  a  perfectly  enchaDting  story  of  Iotc 

and  chivalry,  and  pure  romance.  The 
Count  is  the  most  constani,  desperate, 
and  modest  and  tender  of  lovers,  a  peer- 
l«u  gcotltman,  an  intrepid   fighter,  a 


faithful  friend,  and  a  maKnaoimoiu  foe, 
— Gtmrdiam.. 
PHROSO.      Illustrated     by     H.     R. 
Millar.    Fifth  Edition. 

'Tne  tale  is  thoroughly  fresh,  quick  wilb 
vitality,  i tirrinc  the  blood.'— J><.  Jmmu'i 
Gcuetit. 
SIMON    DALE,      lllustraltxl.     Fifth 
Edition. 
'  There    it   searching    analysis   of  baman 
nature,   with  a  most  ingeniously  con. 
iktructed  plot.     Mr.  Hope  has  drawn  the 
contra-sts  of  his  women  wiih  marvellous 
subtlety  and  delicacy.' — Ttmtt. 
THE    KINGS    MIRROR.       Third 
Edition. 
'  In  elegance,   delicacy,   and  tact  it  ranks 
with  the  li«tt  of  his  novrls,  while  in  the 
wide  ranee  of  its  ^rtraiture  and   the 
subtilty  ofits atuklysis it surpa»se»aU  bis 
earlier  ventures. ' — S/ectator. 
QUISANTE.      Third  Edition. 
'  The  book  is  notable  for  a  very  high  liter- 
ary quality,   and  an  imprest  of  power 
and   mastery   on    every    page.' — Daitf 
Cfi  nmiclr. 


Gilbert  Parker's  Novels 

Crtntm  8zv.     6f.  ecuh. 


PIERRE  AND  HIS  PEOPLE. 
Fifth  Edition. 
'  Stories  happily  conceived  and  6n«l^  •>• 
ecated.    There  is  strength  and  gcaiut  in 
Mr.  Parker's  tij\t,'—Dmily  TtUgrtt^k. 

MRS.  FALCHION.    Fourth  EdiHon. 
'  A  splendid  study  of  chaxacitr.'— 

AthtnKumi. 

THE      TRANSLATION      OF      A 
SAVAGE.     Setond  Edition. 
'Tbe  plot  is  original  and  one  difficolt  to 
work  out;  but  Mr.  Parker  has  done  it 
with    great   skill    and  delicacy. ' 

—Daily  Ckrrmclt. 

THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  SWORD. 
lUlUtrated.  Srvcnth  Edition. 
'  A  rousing  and  dramat  Ic  tale.  A  book  like 
this,  in  which  swords  flash,  great  (ur- 
prbca  are  undertaken,  and  daring  deeds 
daae|iD  which  men  and  women  live  and 
Iwre  to  the  old  passionate  way,  is  a  joy 
ineaprasible.'— /5<«'/r  Ckrtuclt. 

WHEN    VALMOND     CAME     TO 

PONTIAC :    The  Story  of  a  Lost 

Napoleon.     Fifth  Edition. 

'Here  we  find  romance— real,  breathing, 

liriag  roaaoca.    Tba  chaiactar  of  VaJ. 


mood  is  drawn  anerringly.  '—PM  Mmli 
GtattU. 
AN     ADVENTURER     OF      THE 
NORTH :  The  Last  Adventures  of 
'  Pretty  Pierre. '    Second  Edition. 
'  The  present  book  is  full  of  fine  and  mov- 
iaf  stories  of  the  great   North,  and  it 
will  add  to  Mr.  Parker's  already  high 
repalation.' — Gtrntfira'  Htrmld. 

THE  SE.\TS  OF   THE  MIGHTY. 
Illustrated.     F.lcvtnlh  Edition. 
Mr.    Parker  has  pnxluced   a  really  fine 
historical  novel.  — Atktiumm. 
'A  great  hook.'— Bt^Jt "mi  Whilt. 
THE  B.MTLE  OF  THE  STRONG  : 
a     Romance    of    Two     Kingdoms. 
lUustraled.     Fourth  Edition. 
'  Nothing  more  vigorous  or  more  human  has 
come  from  Mr.  (Jilbert  Parker  llian  this 
novel.     It  has  all  the  graphic  power  of 
his  last  book,  with  truer  feeling  for  il<e 
romance,  both  of  human  life  and  wild 
nature.  '—LitfAtur*. 

THE   POMP  OF   THE   LAVILET- 
TES.     Stcond  Edition,     y.  6rf. 
'Unforced   pathos,   and    a    deeper  know- 
ledge of  human  nataia  than  Mr.  Parker 
has  ever  displayed  \*K<ttt:—Pmtt  MuU 
Gm^tU. 
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Jua  MMtlOW.  A  CREEL  OF  IRISH 
STORIES.  Bt  lA.st  Baelow, 
AiUbor  of  '  Irish  UyUa..'  Steamd 
BditMm..     Crwttm  Smm.    6i. 

*  Vivid  and  (JapiUriy  i«*L* — Setttmtmm. 
Jane  Bulow.     FROM  THE  EAST 

LNTO  THE   WEST.      Bf   Jaj*K 
Baxlow.     CmtH  8tv.     6f. 

i.  S.  llBdUt«r  THE  GREEN 
GRAVES  OF  RALGOWRIE  By 
}KX%  H.  FiynLATEt,  Fourth 
Edition.     Crown  8tv.     6t. 

*  A  powerful  aod  »i»id  vuiry.' Statul*r^ 

'  K  bcaatifnl  larf,  tad  ami  Mnocc  as  truth 

tuM.'—ymutj  A«ar. 
*A  aapilailT  gtigiiial.cicw,  and  besotiful 

tkorf.'—GmMr'dimm. 
'  Rrreali  to  iu  a  oe*  writer  of  oiuloabtcd 

faculty  »nd  reierre  force.' — Sfvttmttr. 
'An  eiqaitite  idyll,  rlelicate.  aflectinc,  and 

\tAUUf<iV—Blmik  and  IVUU. 

a.  H.  nndUter.  A  DAUGHTER 
OF  STRIFE.  By  Ja.ve  H.  Find- 
later.     Crown  Bj-w.     6x. 

t.    B.    riDdlAtor.      RACHEL.      By 
Jane     H.     Findlater.       Stttnd 
Rdilion.     CrtnoH  8io.     6/. 
'  A  noi  anworthy  lucccuor  lo  "  The  Gracn 
Gravel  of  BaJjjowrie."  '—Critic. 

J.  S.  ud  Hut  FlndUter.    TALES 

THAT  ARE  TOLD.     By  Janb  H. 

Findlater, and  Mary Fisot-ATEB. 

Crtftm  Hvo.    6j. 

'  DeUgbtful  and  graceful  atoria  for  which 

w«    have    ihe     wansetc    wekooe-'— 

l.il*rvtttrt. 

HUT  nndUter.   A  NARROW  WAY. 

By  Marv   Kindlatkh,  Author   of 

•Over  the  HilU."      Thin/  Edition. 

Crouin  Zvo.    6j. 

'  A  wboleiome,  (houghlful,  and  inlcresling 

novel." — MfrniHg  Past, 
'  Singularly  pleasjml,  full  of  quiet  humour 
and     tender     sympathy.' — Maitchtttir 
Ctt^rtditui. 

Hut     Findlater.       OVER      THE 

HILLS.      By   Mary   Findlater. 

Stcond  Edition.     Cr.  Ova.     6s. 

'  A  strong  and  wise  book  of  deep  insight  and 

unflinching  uulb.'—BirmiHfAam  Post. 

Mary     Fiadlater.      BETTY     MUS- 

GRAVE,      By  Mary  Findlater. 

Second  Edition,     Crown  6va,     6s, 

'  Handled  with  dignity  and  delicacy.  .  .  . 

A  moft  touching  %iorf. 'Sptetmtgr. 


AStfA  OIBtuL    OWD  BCffi,  THE 

GREY  DOG  OF  KEXMUIR.    By 

ALFKEn  OLUTAJrr.     Fi/iM  Elitism. 

Cr.  9m.     6i. 

'Wend,    thriOa^,    ■nhaclr   tm^m.'— 

/'imek, 
'WcadaiNibiiboak.  .  .  .  Itseaccorvad 
«kk  adaaintiaa  and  lo  pndae  wiiJi  «!• 
IhuiiaM  ' — SmAtmam. 
*  It  is  a  fac,  cpco-atr,  blood-aWac  book, 
to  b*  cnjqjred  b^  every  aaa  andvaoua 
to  wdna  a  dos  ■*  iear.'—Litfrmtmrt. 

n.  M.   Orakw.     PEGGY   OF   THE 

BARTONS.      By  B.   M.  Crokee. 

Author      of      'Diana.     BeunagtoiL* 

Ei/ti  Edition.     Crvwm  8m».     d». 

'  Mn.  Croker  excels  in  the  admirsblynnipic, 

easy,  and  dif«ct  flow  of  hei  narrative, the 

brukness  of  her  dialognc,  and  the  gcai- 

ality  of  bcr  portiuture.'— J>^tei«r. 

B.  M.  Cniker.    A  STATE  SECRET. 

By  B»  M.  Croker.  Antbor  of  '  Pe^gy 

oi  the  Bartoiu , '  etc    Second  Editten . 

Cntpa  8:"«J.     jj.  W. 

'  Full  of  humour,  and   always  frcsb    and 

pleasing.' — 0*ity  Exfrru. 
'Ingeniottk,  bumaroas,  pretty,  pathetic' — 

H.   a.  WelU.     THE  STOLEN   BA- 
CILLUS, and   other   Stories.      By 
H.    G.    Wells.       Stamd    Edition, 
CrsncH  Bvo.     6». 
'  The  impresstonsof  a  vexystrildog  imagina- 
tioo.' — SaturJmf  Rrvitw. 

H.  O.  Wella.  THE  PLATTNER 
STORY  AND  Others.  By  H.  G. 
Wells.  Second  Edition.  Cr.  8t«>. 
6r. 

■  Weird  and  myiterioas,  they  seem  to  bold 
the  reader  ai  by  a  magic  spelL' — Suit- 
man, 

Sara  Jeannette  Duncan.  A  VOYAGE 
OF  CONSGL.ATION.  By  Saka 
Jeannette  Duncan,  Author  of  'An 
American  Girl  in  London.'  Illus- 
trated. Third  Edit  ton.  Cr.  8tw.  6i. 
"The  dialogue  is  full  of  wit.' — Cloit, 

Sara  Jeannette  Duncan.  THE  PATH 
OF  A  STAR.  By  Sara  Jeannette 
DL'NCAN,  Author  of  '  A  Voyage  of 
Consolation.'  Illustrated.  Second 
Edition.     Crown  9tio.     (ti. 

0.  F.  Keaiy.  THE  JOURNALIST. 
By  C.  F.  Keary.     Cr.  Bvo.    (a. 
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W.E.Korril.   MATTHEW  AUSTIN. 
By  W.  E.  NoRRis,  Author  of  "  Made- 
moiselle de   Mersac,"  etc       Firurth 
Edition.     Crown  Zvo.    6s. 
'  An  inlcllFriuaDy  satisfactory  and  moralty 
bracing  nove[.'—Dai!y  Ttlecra^. 

W.  E.  NorrlB.  HIS  GRACE.  By  W.  E. 
NoKRIS.     Third  Edition.     Cr.  %vo. 

V.  B.  KonlB.  THE  DESPOTIC 
LADY  AND  OTHERS.  By  W,  E. 
NoRRis.     CroviH  Sra.     6r. 

W.  E.  MorrlB.  CLARISSA  FURIOS.^. 
By  W.  E.  NOHHIS.     Cr.  Zvo.     6j. 
'  As  a^tory  it  is  Bdmirable,  ai  B/ni  dtt^rii 
it  it  capital,  ai  a    lay  jcrmon  studded 
with  Kcms  of  wit  and  wisdom  it  is  a 
model.— 7"A#  World. 
W.  E.  NoiTifl.    GILES  INGILBY.    By 
W.  E.  NORRIS.    lilustrated.    Second 
Edition.     Crown  %vo.     di. 
'  Inlerestine,   wholesome,   and  charmiacly 
written.  —Gltugaxu  Htrald, 

W.  E.  Norrifl.  AN  OCTAVE.  By 
W.  E.  NosRis.  Second  Edition. 
Cnru-'i  Sv<?.     6j. 

W.  Clark  RnsaelL  MY  DANISH 
SWEETHEART.  By  W.  Clark 
Russell.  Illustrated.  Fourth 
Edition.     Crown  8t'0.     6s. 

Eobert  B*it.  IN  THE  MIDST  OF 
ALARMS.  By  Robert  Barr. 
Third  Edition.     Cr.  Zvc.    6s. 

'  K  book  which  has  abundantly  satisfied  us 
byiticapilal  humour.' — Daily  Chroniclt- 

Eobert    Barr.      THE     MUTABLE 

MANY.    Bv  Robert  Barr.    Second 

Edition.     Crown  Svo.     6i. 

'  Very  much  the  best  novel  thai  Mr.  Barr 

has  yet  given  us.   There  is  much  insight 

in   it,   and   much  excellenl  bumoui.' — 

Daily  CAromcle. 

Robert    Barr.     THE    COUNTESS 
TEKLA.  By  Robert  Bark.    Third 
Edition.     Crown  Zvo.     6s. 
'Of  these  medixval  romances,  which  are 
now  gaining    ground,   "The  Countess 
Telcla"is  the  very  best  we  have  seen. 
The  story  is  written  in  clear  English, 
and  a  picturesque,  moving  style.'— /'a// 
UcUlGautit. 
Robert  Barr.    THE  STRONG  ARM. 
By  Robert  Barr,  Author  of  "The 
Countess  Tekla.'  lllustrtiled.  Second 
Edition,     Si-o.     6x, 


C.   J.    CatclUre    Hyne.       PRINCE 
RUPERT    THE     BUCCANEER. 
By  C,  J.  CuTCLiFFK  HvNE.  Author 
of  ■  Captain  Kettle."    With  8  Illus- 
trations by  G.  Grenvili-e  Manton. 
Second  Edition.     Crown  &vo.    6s. 
A  narrative  of  the  romantic  adventures  of 
the  famous  Prince  Rupert,  and  of  his 
exploits  in  the  Spanish  Indies  after  the 
Cromwellian  wars. 

Mrs.      Dadeaey.       THE     THIRD 

FLOOR.        By     Mrs.     DUDENKY. 

Author  of  'Folly  Comer'     Second 

Edition.     Crorvn  8i'0.     6^. 

'  One  of  the  brightest,  wittiest,  and  most 

entertaining      novels      published      this 

spring. ' — SkeUh. 

Andrew  Balfour.    BY  STROKE  OF 
SWORD.     By  A.  Balfour.     illus- 
trated. Fourth  Edition.  Cr.  Bwi.  6s. 
'A  recital  of  thrilling  interest,   told  with 
unflaggiag  vigour.' — CMe. 

Andreir  Balfour.    TO  ARMS  I     Bv 

Andrew     Balfour.       Illustrated. 

Second  Edition.     Crown  8t>o.     6t. 

'The  marvellous  perils  through  wbicli  Allan 

passes  arc  told  in  powerful  and  lively 

fashion,  '—rail  Mall  Cauttt. 

Andrew  Balfour.    VENGEANCE  IS 

MINE.      By   Andrew    Balfour, 

Aiiihor   of    'By  Stroke  of  Sword.' 

IUustrati»l.     Crown  Rvo.    6s. 

'  A  vigorous  piece  of  work,  well  writteit,  and 

abounding  in  stirring  inddeats.'— ^/as> 

fmv  Htrald. 

R.  mchena.  BYEWAVS.  By  Robert 
HlcuENS.     Author  of  '  Flames,'  etc. 
Second  Edition.     Cr.  Bfo.     6s. 
'  The  work  is  undeniably  that  of  a  man  of 
striking  imagination.  —Daily  yewt. 

B.    Hie  bens.     TONGUES    OF 

CONSCIENCE.      By  Robert 

HiCHE.ss,     Author     of     'Flames.' 

Second  Edition.     Crown  &vo.     6s. 

'  Of  a  strange,  haunting  quality.' — Glateovi 

Herald. 

Btephea  Crane.  WOUNDS  IN 
THE  R.\IN.  War  Stories.  By 
Stephe.v  Crane,  .•\uihor  of  'The 
Red  Badge  of  Courage.'  Second 
Edition,  Crown  ivo,  6i, 
'  A  fkidiutiaf  volwiat.'S/eetator. 


KjrruRE  or  piun- 

VI  A.     Br  Mrt.  c    N. 

j!C. 

.  I A  OF  THE  DESEXT. 
by  "A    f,.  bcutxr. 
SUBJECT  TO  VANITY.    By  Mxa- 

CAUCT  BEaocm. 
PtTZJAMES.    BjrLfUAN  Sraxer. 
TH »'  vif  ;n-  of  the  SPIDER,   /f»y»A 

Vf  Bejitxam  Mitpoed. 
1  !  .  <  SG  FINGER.    Br  Ua«T 

0*1.  ftT. 

JACO  TREIOAR.    Br  J.H.PiAacE. 
THE  DAWCE  OF  THE   HOURS. 

Br  'VnA.' 
A  WOMAN  OF  FORTY.    Br  Eati 

&TUA*T. 

A  CUMBERER  OF  THE  GROUND, 

Br  QovtrktiCM.  Shitm. 
THE  SIN  OF  ANGELS.    BrErELTN 

OlClUJiBOH. 


THE  ST  AM.  GAZES&    By  G.  Has- 

TiiXK  rnaat. 
THE  FOCOW  Of  ASPS.     By  K. 

Oktov  nrawiL 
THE  QUIET  MRS.  FI^ElONa    By 

R,  Pbtol 
DISENCHAirTMEKT.  BrP.MAKL 

RoautsoH. 
THE    SQUIRE   OF  WANDiAX.ES. 

Bjr  A.  StUSUk. 
A  REVEREND  CSNTLEMAN.    By 

J.  M.  CoBa&K. 
A    DEPLORABLE    AFFAIR.      By 

W,  E  Nouu. 
A  CAVALIER  S  LADYE.    Br  Un. 

DlCKXIL. 

THE  PRODIGALS.     Br  Urt. 

OUPHAKT. 

THE  SUPPLAKTER.    By  P.  N«c- 

UANN. 

A     MAN     WITH     BLACK     EYE- 
LASHES.     Br  H.  A.  KCKMXST. 
A   HANDFUL  OF   EXOTICS.    By 

S.  GOBOON. 

AN     ODD     EXPERIMENT.       By 

Hannah  Ltnch. 
TALES  OF  XORTHUMBRIA.     Bf 
HowAkD  Pease. 


I 


MALr*ORO«VN     NOVCLa 


HOVENDEN.  V.C.    By  F.  Mascl 

Robinson. 
THE   PLAN  OF  CAMPAIGN.     Br 

¥.  Maaei.  Robinson. 
MR    BUTLER'S    WARD.      Br    F. 

MABCL  ROblKK>N. 

ELI'S  CHILDREN,      Br  G.    Mam- 

vuxc  Fenn. 
A  DOUBLE  KNOT.    Br  G.  Man- 

VUXK  Femm. 
DISARMED.      Br    M.    Bktbau 

Edwaktis. 


By 


IN  TENT  AND  BUNGALOW. 

the  Anthor  of  '  Indian  Idrlls. ' 
MV  STEWARDSHIP.     Br  E. 

M 'Queen  Gray. 
JACK'S     FATHER.       Br    W.     E. 

NOKRU. 

A  LOST  ILLUSION.  Br  LlSLUE 
Keith.    

THE  TRUE  HISTORY  OF  JOSHUA 
DAVIDSON,  Christian  and  Co*«»- 
ntunist  By  E.  Lynm  Ltxtok, 
EUvetHh  Edition.    Pott  Smu     xj. 


I 


II.  JENNIE    E.AXTER.  JOURNA- 
LIST.    Robert  Barr. 

III.  THE      INCA'S     TREASURE. 

Ernest  Glanville. 

IV.  Out  of  print. 

V.  FURZE  BLOOM.     S.  Baring 

Gould. 

VI.  BUNTER'S         CRUISE.      C. 

Gleic. 

VII.  THE       GAY       DECEIVERS. 

Arthur  Moore. 

VIII.  PRISONERS  OF  WAR.      A. 

BoysoN  Weekes. 

IX.  Out  of  print. 

X.  VELDT  AND  LAAGER :  Tales 
of  the  Transvaal.  E.S.  Valen- 
tine. 

XI.  THE    NIGGER     KNIGHTS. 

F.  NORREYS  COKNELL. 

XII,  A  MARRIAGE  AT  SEA.    W. 
Clark  Russell. 


^ctbucn'0  StipcniTB  Xlbrarg 

A  New  Series  of  Copyright  Books 


THE  MATABELE  CAMPAIGN. 
Major-Gciieral  Baden-Powkll. 


THE  DOWNFALL  OF  PREM- 
PEH.  By  Major-Gffneral  Baden- 
Powell. 


MV  DANISH  SWEETHE.^RT, 
W.  Clark  Russell. 

IN  THE  RO.A.R  OF  THE  SEA. 
S.  Baring-Gould. 


PEGGY  OF  THE 
B.  M.  Croker. 


BARTONS. 


By 

By 
By 


BADEN -POWELL  OF  MAFE- 
KING:  A  Biography.  By  J.  S. 
Fletcher. 

ROBERTS  OF  PRETORIA.  By 
J.  S,  Fletcher, 

THE  GREKN  GRAVES  OF  BAL- 
GOWRIE.      By   Ja\e    H.    Fino- 

LATKR. 


THE  STOLEN  BACILLUS. 
G.  Wells. 

MATTHEW  AUSTIN. 

NOXRIE. 


THE  DOCTOR  OF  THE  JUUET. 
By  Habby  Cou-ingwood. 

MASTER  ROCKAFELLAR'S  VOY- 
AGE.     By  W.  Clark  Russell. 

SYD  BELTON :  Or.  The  Boy  who 
would  not  go  to  S«L  By  G.  Mam- 
viLLE  Fknn. 


The  Peacock  Library 

A  Strut  ef  Bocki  far  Girlt  ty  wellknoivn  AtttAors,  harndsomtfy  bcumd, 
and  ■well  illuilraied, 

THREE-AND-8IXPENCE  EACH 


THE    RED    GRANGE.      By    Mrs. 

MOLESWORTH. 

THE  SECRET  OF  MADAME  DE 
MONLUC.  By  the  Aulbor  of 
'Mdle.  Mori.* 


OUT  OF  THE  FASHION 
T.  Mkaoi. 


DUMPS.     By  Mrs.  PARR. 

A    GIRL  OF   THE   PEOPLE.      By 
Meadk. 

HEPSV  GIPSY. 

su.  tJ. 


THE    HONOURABLE 
L.  T.  Meade. 


By  L.  T.  Meade. 
MISS.     By 


University    Extension   Series 

A  series  of  books  on  historical,  literary,  and  scientific  subjects,  suitable  for 
extension  students  and  hoaie-reading  circles.  Each  volume  is  complete  in 
itself,  and  the  subjects  are  treated  by  competent  writers  in  a  broad  and 
philosophic  spirit. 

Edited  by  J.  E.  SYMES,  M.A., 

Principal  of  University  College,  Nottingham, 

Crown  ivo.    Price  {with  iome  exceptions)  v.  6d. 

The  following  volumes  art  ready : — 


THE  INDUSTRIAL  HISTORY  OF 
ENGLAND.  By  H.  ue  B.  Gibbins. 
Lilt.  D..  M.A..  late  Scholar  of  Wad- 
ham  College,  Oxon.,  Cobden  Prize- 
man. Seventh  Edition,  Revised. 
With  Maps  and  Plans,     y. 

A  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  POLITI- 
CAL ECONOMY.    By  L.  L.  Price, 


M.A..  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxon. 
Third  Edition. 

PROBLEMS  OF  POVERTY  :  An 
Inquiry  into  the  Industrial  Condi- 
tions of  the  Poor.  By  J.  A.  HOBSON, 
M.A.       Fourth  Edition. 

VICTORIAN  POETS.  By  A.  Sbasp. 
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THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.  By 
j.  E.  Symes,  M.A. 

PSYCHOLOGV.  By  F.  S.  Granger. 
M.A     Second  Edition. 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  PLANT 
LIFE  :  Lower  Forms.  By  G. 
Massee,     With  Illustrations. 

AIRANDWATER,  ByV.B.  Lewes. 
M.A     niusiraied. 

THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  LIFE  AND 
HEALTH.  By  C.  W.  KiMMlNS. 
M.A.     Illusirated. 

THE  MECHANICS  OF  DAILY 
LIFE.  By  V.  P.  Sells.  M.A  liltis- 
traied, 

ENGLISH  SOCIAL  REFORMERS. 
By  H.  DK  B.  GiDBlNS,  Litt.D.,  M.A. 

ENGLISH  TRADE  AND  FINANCE 
IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CEN- 
TURY.   By  W.  A.  S.  Hewjns,  B.A. 

THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  FIRE.  The 
Elemcntnry  Principle  of  Chemistry, 
By  M.  M.  Pattison  Muir.  M.A. 
Illustrated. 

A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  AGRICUL- 
TURAL BOTANY.  By  M.  C. 
Potter.  M.A.  F.L.S.  Illustrated. 
y.  6d. 


THE  VAULT  OF  HEAVEN.  A 
Popular  Introduction  to  Astronomy. 
By  K.  A.  GxEGOSY.  With  numerous 
Illustrai  ions. 

METEOROLOGY.  The  Elements  of 
Weather  and  Climate.  By  H.  N. 
DiCKSo.s,  F.R.S.R,  F.R.  Met.  Soc. 
Illustrated. 

A  MANUAL  OF  ELECTRICAL 
SCIENCE.  Bv  George  }.  BuRCH, 
-M.A,  F.R.S.  With  numerous  lllus- 
Injiions,     y. 

THE  EARTH.  An  Introduction  to 
Physiography.  By  EVAN  SMALL, 
M..\.     lihiitrated. 

INSECT  LIFE.  By  F.  W.  Theo- 
HALO,  M.A.     Illustrated. 

ENGLISH  POETRY  FROM  BLAKE 
TO  BROWNING.  By  W.  M. 
DixoN,  M.A. 

ENGLISH  LOCAL  GOVERN- 
MENT. By  E.  JENKS.  M.A.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Law  at  U  Diversity  College, 
Liverpool. 

THE  GREEK  VIEW  OF  LIFE.  By 
G.  L.  Dickinson,  Fellow  of  King's 
College,  Cambridge.  Second  Edition, 


Social  Questions  of  To-day 

Edited  by  H.  db  B.  GIBBINS,  LitLD.,  M.A- 

Crewn  Svc.     2s.  ftd, 
7^e  following  Volumes  of  the  Series  art  ready  : — 


TRADE  UNIONISM— NEW  AND 
OLD.  By  G.  Howell.  T/tird 
Edition. 

THE  CO  -  OPERATIVE  MOVE- 
MENT TO-DAY,  ByG.  J.  Koly- 
OAKE.     Second  Edition, 

MUTUAL  THRIFT.  By  Rev.  J. 
Frome  Wilkinson,  M.A. 

PROBLEMS  OF  POVERTY.  By  J. 
A  HOBSON,  M.A.     Fourth  Edition. 

THE  COMMERCE  OF  NATIONS. 
ByC.  F.  Bastable,  M.A.,  Professor 
of  Economics  at  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.     Second  Edition. 

THE  ALIEN   INVASION.      By  W. 

H.  WlLKINS,  B.A 


By    P. 
By 


THE    RUR.4L    EXODUS. 
Anderson  Graham. 

LAND    NATIONALIZATIO.N, 
Harold  Co.v,  B..A. 

A  SHORTER  WORKING  DAY. 
By  H.  PK  B,  GiBBiNS,  D.LiiL,  M.A., 
and  R.  A.  Haofielx),  of  the  Hecia 
Works,  Sheffield. 

BACK  TO  THE  LAND:  An  Inquiry 
into  the  Cure  for  Rural  Depopulation. 
By  H.  E.  MooXE. 

TRUSTS.  POOLS  AND  CORNERS. 
By  J.  Stephen  Jeans. 

THE  FACTORY  SYSTEM.  By  R. 
W.  Cooke-Taylor. 


m.4d.  < 

Educational  Books 


TME 


met.  UJL.  rMbM»%  SZ '    ^^^— *  *- 


CtflVn    or    fl^KUTTDL 
WW. 


•I  fiL  AaiMML    /!■■>  Am.     ^<. 


M.LaBS«T. 
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A  GREEK  ANTHOLOGY.  Selected 
by  E.  C.  Marchant.  M.A.  Fellow 
of  Peterhouse,  Cambridge,  and  Assts- 
tiint  Master  at  St.  Paul's  Scbcwl. 
Crown  8vo.     y.  6d. 

PASSAGES  FOR  UNSEEN  TRANS- 
LATION. By  E.  C.  Marchant, 
M.A.,  Fellow  of  Peterhouse,  Cam- 
bridge ;  and  A.  M.  CoOK.  M.A..  late 
Scholar  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford ; 
Assistant  Masters  at  St.  Paul's  School. 
CrowH  ivo.  y.  6d. 
'  We  knowno  book  of  thi»  class  better  fitted 

for  114C  in  the  higher  forms  of  schools." — 

GuardiaH. 
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